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Two Poems 


FRITZ SCHNACK 
(Translated from the German by William Saphier) 


BLOOMING SUNLIGHT 


Sharp rips the plow 

And roots the day into the opened field, 

And kneads the light and splendor of the world 
Into the conquered darkness. 


In summer, between close rows 
Of waving blades, grow flowers 
Blooming buried sunlight. 


EVENING GIFT 


Spread like the palm of a hand 

Lies at bottom the evening, gold and red. 
Every man may take as much as he likes 
Of its beauty, up to the farthest hilltops, 
As if it were wine and bread 

Handed out to feed hungry souls 

And to fill with light the thirsty. 


I stroll alone on gentle roads into the splendor 
Bathing my face in a thousand rosy waves ; 

t Far away like smoke from a black stack lies my pain. 
I know it, yet I wander. 
We may, like expectant children, be blessed. 


Copyright, 1915, by Margaret C. Anderson 
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For the New Animal in America 
WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


M Y enemy has written a book.* 

This is not man-to-man enmity, but there need be no quibble about 
it. For seventeen years I have studied T. R. as representative of that 
America which has consistently betrayed the finer aspirations of our people, 
shamed the real workman, bewildered the young in millions with noise and 
show and shine, and unerringly dimmed for the many the approaches to the 
Real. He stands today for armament, against all that the New Spirit has 
shown us out of the bleeding heart of the world, against the plain fact of the 
war as the quickener of spiritual life, and against every dream that was ever 
born in the human breast out of the loss of the love of self. 

You will say, “But why this study of T. R. now? Surely he has received 
his Thumbs-down even from the crowd, and with a unanimity seldom 
accorded a public man still in the flesh.” . . . Iam notso sure. I wish 
I could be sure that his latest message would be shut from the receptivity of 
this land, as a door upon an evil draught. 

We have managed to clump along with bunglers through the recent 
dropsical years of peace, but there was never such a need as now for a man 
of vision and power at the forefront of our affairs. These States since 
August have committed atrocities of short-sightedness and triumphs of 
selfishness—enough to complicate us for future years. The partisan and the 
militarist have already made our neutrality unclean. I would like to be 
sure that their strongest influence has already been encountered. 

On our southern borders is war, and our northern border is black with 
distrust and the British point of view. From Vancouver to Halifax, the 
voice of this hour is, “If Roosevelt were only in the chair at Washing- 
ton ” The ensuing part of the “if” covers the present issues from Mexico 
to Belgium, and the trouble is that Canada knows from England what she is 
wishing us ; at least, in part, the venom and abomination of the saying. To 
judge from the Press of the States there are still many who would incite 
afresh the animal efficiency of our country, and who range themselves in the 
background with this master of the low vibration, calling upon us to answer 
Europe with a similar desolation. 

How many times have you heard it said, “This T. R. is in the 
comprehension of the crowd.” This is true. The saddest conviction ever 
forced into the mind of genius of any age is the opaqueness of the surface 
which the crowd presents to light or loveliness of any kind. And T. R. is in 


*America and the World-War, by Thedore Roosevelt. [Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York.] 
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the comprehension of the bleakest generation which this country has ever 
known; nor will there ever be another like it, for we are at the end of the 
night. That which is about to break is either dawn or doom. 

T. R. is still searching for the crowd through the endless folds of its 
obliquity. Who shall say that these folds are not endless; that he may not 
turn over still another fateful, if momentary allegiance, from the bowels of 
our materialism ? 

Enough that he is the voice to-day of the Prussian factor in America, 
a voice from the throat of the militarists—that curious solution of beef, iron 
and wine, from which—as Thou seest the Oise and the Aisne and the Vistula 
flow red—oh, Lord, deliver us! 

I hold the conviction that if the militarists ever get in full cry after this 

country, we shall lose our Peace and our personality. This is an hour to 
stand by, and it is only in such an hour that I would venture to study a party 
through the character of its loudest voice. For seventeen years I have 
watched T. R. stand for the physical and the obvious. There has been 
more noise about his name in America than about any other, and yet he has 
never risen to a single great moment. And steadily he has mounted higher 
in the consciousness of T. R. Many of us thought that the crisis was reached, 
when for a day (a little before the last presidential nominations) the ego 
broke within him, and those close at hand saw a deranged creature. : 
A troop of us camped beside him in Tampa, and followed the Rough Riders 
afield above Santiago. Perhaps he has a certain animal courage—the cheapest 
utility of the nations—but there is no moral quality to the courage of a man 
who would permit himself to be cast into popular approval on a fake. 
There was a reunion two years afterward of those same Rough Riders in 
Oklahoma. T. R. was there, campaigning on the shoulders of McKinley, 
much as Dr. Cook did. On the way down through Kansas for two days, we 
heard him on the back platform of the private coach, at every station where 
two or three would gather together—pouring the most terrific physical energy 
into political bickerings and half-truths, the same at each station—until we 
drew the press table as far as possible forward, and bore the oppressive heat 
with shut windows rather than that repeated clamor of words. He would 
come in conqueringly, the black coat damp with sweat. . . . JI remember 
the ruffan exhibition with the cattle—steer-torturing, the brand, the snap 
of bone, the tightened noose, thud of poor beasts to the ground—all in a 
frame for him—the hat with the pinned-back brim, waving over all. 

No other man has been so mighty to keep the pestiferousness of America 
aljve in the minds of medieval Europe. As our representative citizen, he has 
ee our yankeeisms and cutenesses from Queenstown to Port Said and 
around. And so it has been for seventeen years since that Tampan camp, 
from party to group, from fame to notoriety, from brute-shooting and 
affidavits, to cocktails and new African rivers furnished with sworn state- 
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ments, from woman’s suffrage back to bayonetism,—always in the sweat 
and heft of flesh, unvaryingly the animal man. 

They say that if a child is bred and born right, his earlier years passed 
in hands that start him straight—such a child will return to the beauty of his 
inception, if time and the world are permitted to work sufficient misery upon 
him; misery being the great corrective. These States of America were bred 
of a fair dream and born of a singular beauty. The hope of the world today 
is that as a nation, we restore the old dream, the old inspiration ; not a turning 
back, for that is against the law, but turning to a finer dimension of that old 
passion which made us a refuge and a brotherhood. 

There has been fine living virtue in two recent actions of this govern- 
ment—two bits of high behavior. Through one of these, it seemed that a 
shaft of light poured down from the fatherland of the future—if day is ahead 
and not doom. I refer to the return of the Boxer indemnity to China. 

It was like a fine moment in a busy life, and there was poetry in the answer 
from old Mother China. . . . There are men who love these States well 
enough to hate her many moments of unworthiness. The other figment of 
true national character is the determination of the part of Washington to 


keep her promise to Colombia. . . . I perceived that T. R. has risen 
against that, even since his book setting forth the needs of a new predatory 
impetus for our national life. . . . To anyone who asks a law to go by, 


for the good of the country and the rectitude of self, I would say, “Take the 
side that this man does not, and it will be impossible for you to lose.” 


on 
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Maurice Browne and The Little Theatre 


JOHN COWPER Powys 


ICK of war and discussion of war; sick of “first and last things” and 
discussion of them; deafened by the raucous howling of the preachers, 
and dumb before the fathomless stupidity of the mob, one may totter into 
the cool quietness of The Little Theatre just as Heine, scarcely a century 
ago, escaped from the madness of the crowd, and in that gallery on the Seine 
fell at the feet of the armless Goddess! And she smiles at us too—poor 
unknown strangers—just as she smiled at that famous Wanderer; and 
though “she has no arms to help,” it is enough if for a little while one can 
rest at her feet and forget “the voices of hate.” It was by the incantation 
she has never been known to resist that she was drawn here; to rest, after her 
long pilgrimage: for here she has found the altar they had lost the secret of 
building, and the incense they had forgotten how to burn! O the heavenly 
quietness of this place, and the absence, even round about the purliens of it, 
of the voices that grate and jar and harrow and murder! 

Favete Linguis! Keep the holy silence, good stranger ; till thou knowest 
completely on what ground thou standest. “Numen inest’”! There is Deity 
in this sanctuary. Do the children of Gath howl with laughter, and the 
daughters of Askalon shake with spleen, that one should speak of Deity in 
the Fine Arts Building, and of Altars on Michigan Avenue? Let them put 
out their tongues—let them spit forth their venom—the stone which they 
have rejected has already become the head-stone of the temple of the Future! 

Visit other so-called “Little Theatres,” my friends, and you will under- 
stand why the Uranian had to make so long a journey. For there is none like 
this. They are either—those others—too gaudy and “artistic”; or they 
are too shoddy, ramshackle, littered, patchy and “bohemian.” This is the 
place ; the place where one can draw large even breaths ; the place where one 
can cool one’s fever; the place where one can drink, as Shelley says, “of deep 
and liquid rest, forgetful of all ill.” 

And it matters not what they are “playing,” this gracious company of 
Our Lady’s Servants, or whose liturgical “Use” they honor with their 
acceptance. Many are such “hours,” such “offices.” It makes no difference. 
One Gregorian Harmony brings them into the circle of One Rhythm. Many 
and diverse are the offerings they offer up to that great Goddess. Some are 
yanton and capricious, some grave and solemn, some foreign and exotic, 
some native-born and natural, some from the market-places of this very city, 
some from the far-off land of the Goddess’s own engendering ; some light as 
gossamer-seed, from no land at all, but from the kingdom of airy nothings, 
sans habitation, sans name, sans purpose! 
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Yes, whatever the words of the “local breviary”’ we persuade them to 
adopt to their music, the effect of it upon the listeners is the same. “Razed 
out” at last are those “written troubles” ; “cleansed” at last, of “that perilous 
stuff,” is the poor “stuff’d bosom”! 

Chicago’s Little Theatre is the real “Alsatia’”-—the authentic “Arcanum” 
—the true “Hesperidean Grove”! And do you ask how it rose, “like an 
eschalation,” into being—what hands built it—what genius, what magic, 
still sustains it? What, do you suppose, questioner at the gate, worked this 
miracle? What, do you surmise, wrought this spell? Have you really no 
inkling, in this sphere of the raising of Altars, how such things are done? 

Only in one way! There is only one kind of occult adventure—Goethe 
tells us that—by means of which these Euphorions of Beauty grow into life! 
There must be the creative spirit of Man, giving the thing “Form”; and the 
creative spirit of Woman, giving the thing “Color.” Thus we understand. 
Thus we unravel the mystery. Thus we learn how the impossible happens! 
Look, inquisitive Stranger, at the Inscription over the entrance to this en- 
chanted retreat. Read the names written upon the door. Do you catch the 
trick of it now—do you glimpse the clue? Two names are there—our Faust’s 
and our Helen’s—and behind those two names lurk the creative genius that 
wills, and the creative genius that gives color to what is willed. Thus the 
miracle is accomplished. And behold—Euphorion! For English “Maurice” 
and American “Nelly” have that inestimable bond, between the links of which 
alone can the true Parnassian Hyacinths put forth their “hushed, cool-rooted 
flowers” for the delight of gods and men ;—I mean agreement of “opinion,” 
with diversity of “temperament.” 

The supremely happy “chance” of the coming together of these two— 
why not believe the legend that gives to the very Land of the Muses the spell 
that achieved it?—resulted in nothing less than that indescribable synthesis 
of Man’s Intellect and Woman’s Instinct which is the desire of the ages! 
So ought human beings to be united. So ought their poor mortal “love,” 
radiating from Zenith to Nadir, to provoke the return of Saturn, the unbind- 
ing of Prometheus, the Vita Nuova for which we all pine! 

It is in fact the presence of our “New Helen” as the guiding, balancing, 
mellowing, sweetening influence, in this enterprise, which has enabled the 
austere “Formula” of the Founder to take to itself flesh and blood. For the 
director of the Little Theatre of Chicago is no Dilettante—no Petit-Maitre 
of a pompous coterie—no bric-a-brac Virtuoso. Stern and high and cold is 
his Ideal; clear and clean-cut the lines that limit it! To reproduce in the 
heart of the great mad City—the City of the “Middle-West”—the City of 
America—that Rhythm and Harmony which Plato felt as the secret of the 
ultimate spheres, is not such a thing worthy of the gift of a man’s life? 

And it is nothing less than a man’s life, and a woman’s too, which is 
being g:ven for this. For such temples are not built without the shedding of 
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blood. Those who have ears to hear let them hear! As the wise Lady says, 
who comes from the Isle of the Saints, “The Bridge to the World’s Future 
hides within its arches the bodies of the World’s First-Born!” It is not for 
any “strayed reveller,” however sensitive to what he has seen, to give the 
word of Initiation to these devoted ones’ long-labored Mystery. Maurice 
Browne’s methods may be seen, and the passionate irritability of his over- 
tasked nerves may be teased and rung upon; but the high invisible walls of 
the Citadel he is raising—the “topless towers” of his Ilium—are not for the 
searching of the profane. And yet a modest guess may be hazarded as to 
where, in our horizon, those towers will grow. They will grow, as all true 
classical ramparts have grown, protecting us from the hordes of vulgarity, 
out of the ground and soil of inveterate tradition. They will not grow to the 
tune of the idealization that spurns “reality,” they will grow to the tune of 
the idealization that sifts, selects, winnows, purifies, and heightens “reality.” 
They will not be built, they are not being built, according to the fierce fanati- 
cism of any particular School or Cult or Pass-word. The sub-soil of their 
tradition has been watered by no tears but those of Humanity, and will be 
sown with no harvest but the harvest of Humanity. If they are more Greek, 
or more Hebraic, than anything else, that is only because to the Greeks and 
the Jews rather than to the rest it has been allowed to sweep the unessential 
absolutely aside and return with clear-eyed innocence to the main facts. 
Maurice Browne is not the slave of Euripides—though, by God! some might 
think so—nor is he the slave of the Bible. It is only that he knows too well— 
too well for his peace and the peace of his friends!—that only from the 
depths of that one tragic fountain—the naked human heart, my friends— 
spring the little opal-tinted bubbles that reflect the World! 

What has been revealed to our modern Faust in those queer “absences 
from the Body,’”—what has been revealed to him in those hours, when his 
nerves find us so hard to bear—what “the Mothers” have really whispered to 
him—who were bold enough even to guess? But this much a poor Satyr 
of the Outer Court may without impertinence divine. For Maurice Browne 
the whole world resolves itself into an act of worship. The thing worshiped 
we know nothing of, save in the eternal rhythm of life; and the “other wor- 
shippers” we know nothing of, save in the music which responds to that 
rhythm; but the whole drama—down the long desperate centuries—resolves 
itself into nothing less than an attempt to attune to reciprocity those two 
cadences—the voice of the Unknown World-Priest, intoning through the 
ages, and the voice of the innumerable generations answering! Have I been 
able in the remotest degree to indicate why to the good sneering philistines 
who mock at all this and ask “what is a Little Theatre but—a Little Theatre”? 
there may come some day a somewhat ghastly awakening, a somewhat 
damning remorse? In that hour—in that “Judgment”—happy will those 
citizens of Chicago be who have prepared the way, and not laid themselves 
down in the way, of the builders of the Abbey of Thelema! 
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What The Little Theatre is doing is nothing less than a restoration to 
the worship of the Eternal Gods of an Institution which has been bastardized, 
perverted and profaned! Think what the Drama in our days has become! 
Think what “buyers and sellers” have set up their “tables” in the Lord’s 
House! The Theatre, in our generation, is no more that sacred stage where 
Life is purged and winnowed and heightened ; and where, out of the Tragedy 
and Comedy of it, clear triumphant music is made audible. Poetic Drama 
is extinct. And yet can Life be said to be even approximately mimicked by 
anything less than poetry? Emotions we have enough of and to spare— 
emotions and sensations! But these are not poetry. These are but the heavy, 
raw, crude, chemical protoplasm of poetry. Thus the only plays of our time 
which are beautiful and successful and true to the life-instinct are Farces. 
Farces need not be poetical. They represent the kicking up of satyr-heels 
round the outer circle of the Dionysian grove. They represent the insurgent 
rebellion of the humorous mob against all law or rule. And as such they are 
admirable. As such they have their place. Indeed they are all that is left of 
admirable in our modern Theatre. They are our only contribution to this 
world-old act of worship—the contribution of beautifully kicking up our 
heels! Putting aside Wagner and Strauss and half-a-dozen Latin Opera- 
Makers, what has our stage got which really answers to the religious exigency 
of which I am speaking? Nothing but Farce, nothing but Satyr-heels! De- 
voted revivals of Gilbert and Sullivan restore to us our youth once in a long 
season and Fanny’s First Play and Pygmalion hit our tired heathen fancy 
But for the rest—! Hyperborean morbidities technically adjusted to bour- 
geois drawing-rooms with snow-avalanches muttering at the window, are 
indeed enough to make unlaid troublesome ghosts of the great psychological 
names of Ibsen and Strindberg. But psychology, whether it dissect the old 
Bourgeois Family or the New Feminist Lure, is, after all, only a transitory 
analysis of ephemeral situations. It does not spring from what, in the rela- 
tions between Man and Woman, is eternal and unchangeable. It does not 
turn into dramatic poetry the long cry of our common fate. The pathological 
“macrabrism” of Ibsen and Strindberg dissolves like mephitic scum when 
the eternal constellations, under which Job and David and Sophocles wrote, 
mount up through the deep hushed air. Mr. Browne has an artist’s and an 
Irishman’s passion for Synge—but he knows better than we could tell him 
that gaelic Mythology is not classical Mythology and gaelic poetry is not 
Universal poetry. And so we return to the one old Path—the one undying 
Tradition. We literally return to it. For, after all their lovely and alluring 
experiments in a hundred directions, the great work of The Little Theatre— 
until Mr. Browne writes his own epoch-making Poetic Play—is, as we all 
confess, the revival of Euripides. It is here and only here that The Little 
Theatre of Chicago rouses itself, through every nerve and vein of its cor- 
porate body, to grand and undistracted reciprocity. And here we are in 
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the presence of a true Renaissance: a Renaissance as authentic and deep as 
that which the fifteenth century stumbled upon. The truth of what I am 
saying will be sealed, for the few who understand this “open secret,” by the 
fact of the instinctive preference displayed, not only by the director but by 
the whole company, for The Trojan Women, over the less universal, the 
less classical, the more modern Medea. 

No one who has a real insight into what Poetic Drama means—Poetic 
Drama the highest of all human Arts—can hesitate for a moment as to 
where The Little Theatre rises to a permanent and tradition-making height. 
It rises to such a height in its performance of The Trojan Women. And 
it does so because here and here alone, by reason of the universal nature 
of the subject—nothing less in fact than the incarnation of World’s Sorrow 
—every member of the company is touched and attuned and compelled and 
transfigured to the same ultimate Pity. 

It is not only of “Ilion” we think, it is not only for “Ilion” we weep, in 
those world-deep choruses ; we weep for all the sons and daughters of men, 
doomed by the same doom, who “must endure’’—with Argive Helen—“their 
going hence, even as their coming hither.” The magical Irish “plummet” 
of Synge does not, cannot, sound much depth ;—and before the bowed figures 
of those world-mourners, carved as if by the chisel of Pheidias, our patho- 
logical Hyperborean Phantoms go squeaking, bat-like, to oblivion. 

When, in the future, Poetic Drama once more attains the position to 
which the self-preservative instincts of humanity entitle it, it will be recog- 
nized for what it is—the true religious focussing of man’s permanent protest 
against Fate—lifted above the dust of all ephemeral questioning. It will 
then be seen that in Poetic Drama, rather than in the noblest sacraments of 
Religion, the race must find its orchestral unity, the rhythm of its natural 
and Tragic breathing. And when this is seen, and the history of the thing 
written, The Chicago Little Theatre, its directors and its company, will 
receive (too late, as always, for personal relief) their delayed appreciation. 

It would be unjust, in any such tentative anticipation of Time’s verdict 
as these pages suggest, to praise Maurice Browne at the expense of those 
who so wonderfully work with him. We may have our European blood, our 
European Formalism; but, after all, our stage is an American stage, our 
company an American company. In estimating the actual contribution of 
individual members of the company, to the Idea behind it, it were wise to 
be cautious and discreet. Any praise of a particular performer must needs 
fall a little discordantly when a certain impersonal rhythmic orchestration 
ig the note of the whole matter. No such faux-pas is risked in the mention 

three names. This “Chicago Renaissance” in which Maurice Browne 
plays the part of the golden-mouthed Mirandola hath also its young Angelo, 
“seeking the soul” of light and form and color. The work that has been 
done is so much, after all, a matter of technical inspiration, that to omit the 
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name of Raymond Johnson from its annals were to write the history of 
Florence without alluding to Michele. Chicago may indeed regard itself, 
for all its chaotic tumult, as the Tuscan City of America; for nowhere else 
is so pure a flame, of single-hearted devotion to Beauty, burning on this side 
of the Atlantic! And with the name of Raymond Johnson, the artist of the 
company, it is necessary to link that of Edward Moseman, its greater actor. 
It is strange that it should have been left to a wandering European—and yet 
perhaps not strange!—to make audible the prediction, which all discerning 
dramatic critics must inevitably be making in their hearts, that in not so 
very many years Mr. Moseman will be recognized, from shore to shore, as 
the most interesting and most personally-arresting player that this country 
has produced since Booth. 

That a genius of his peculiarly idiosyncratic type should have been 
magnetized—against his will—into the “formalism” of the One Tradition, is 
about as good an evidence as could be found of the power and conviction of 
Maurice Browne’s impersonal Ideal! 

The third name I may be allowed to mention, without impertinent intru- 
sion into orchestral harmonies, is the name of Miss Vera White. I am not 
now referring to Miss White’s untiring constructive labor upon what one 
might call “the architectural scaffolding” of The Little Theatre’s productions. 
I am referring to her personal genius as an actress. Nothing more natural, 
nothing more imevitable, nothing more winning and seductive, than this 
gentle actress’s rendering of the wronged mother in Mrs. Ellis’s Cornish 
Play could be possibly imagined. And the same enchanting qualities of 
direct self-effacing emotion will no doubt be even more irresistible when, in 
a classic role, she comes to play the Nurse in Medea. Of Ellen Van Volken- 
burg’s own acting in this classic Renaissance which she is helping her hus- 
band to summon from “the vasty deep,” I cannot speak; for I have only 
seen her in those charming “genre” plays where she loves, mischievously 
enough, to transform herself, like a witch-fairy, into every mortal kind of 
dream-person! But I know enough of her to know at least one aspect of 
her October-shadowy moods, which will make us tremble before her Medea! 

Well! The Euphorion—the child of this encounter of Past and Present 
has yet to grow his full wings. He is still a “Ge-Uranic,” a Child-Angel. 
But those who have had the fortune of being present at the scene of his high 
engendering will never forget their privilege. “It is a long way” to the 
shores of Troas from the shores of our Chicago Lake; but for one wanderer 
at least the great goddess of the Gallery of the Louvre has not worked her 
spells in vain. Still, with the Elizabethan, we can cry aloud to her through 


the mists of many journeyings: “Her lips suck forth my soul. See where 
it flies.” 
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Winter’s Pride 


GEORGE SOULE 


Intolerant wind, cold, swift over the sand, 
An icy-silver sun upon the sea, 

Back-spraying plumes of molten white 
Wind-lifted from the curling breakers’ tips 
That proudly charge the shore with steady roll 
And crisping plunge, 

The soft advance of foam— 

Its million breaking bubbles, 

Its elfin rush and tingle; 


A thousand gulls awing, 

Startled to dipping flight and curving glide, 
Their flashing arabesques against the sun 
Twisting a thousand beauties never still 
Until they rest, fearless, lifted and falling 
Upon the surging surf; 


And you and I 

Striding the flat, resilient sand, 

Seeking the distance tirelessly, 

Our faces burning, 

Our speech of silence made, 

In equal freedom joined perfectly, 

And our uplifted spirits 

Plumed like the waves, exulting with the gulls; 


These things are potent 

To cleanse us through the years 

And to redeem 

All dull and sluggard hours ; 

These things are proof 

Of all bright beauty, all swift ecstacy. 


ll 
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Two Points of View 
Mrs. Ellis’s Gift to Chicago 


Mary ADAMS STEARNS 


OVE, eugenics, marriage, are not three questions, but merely different 
aspects of the one great sex problem, which, according to Mrs. Have- 
lock Ellis, must be solved within the hearts and souls of men and women and 
not by the acts of any legislative body. Those who braved the wind and the 
rain to hear this well known writer and thinker talk about “Sex and 
Eugenics” were filled with sharp expectancy as she stepped forward to speak 
—a short woman about fifty years old, with iron gray hair cut close to her 
head, piercing blue eyes, eloquent hands and a low voice, wonderfully 
modulated and seemingly as tireless as her poised, vigorous body; yet expec- 
tation seldom fulfills the bright dreams it dangles before our eyes. We let 
ourselves be carried away with enthusiasm, and then are hurt because our 
visions lack fulfillment. Some expected too much. 

Chicago has welcomed Mrs. Ellis warmly, yet within this cordiality there 
have been hidden germs of fear, unreasonable hopes, slavish admiration, 
mental indifference and misunderstanding—it is always so. She is without 
question in the foremost ranks of women thinkers, and behind her, trying 
more or less sincerely to gain an understanding of the great truths that she 
teaches and upholds, are hordes of women—curious, broad-minded, bigoted, 
desperate, frightened, sane thinkers, and sentimentalists; women who are 
economic slaves and others who are financially independent. What does 
Mrs. Ellis mean to each one of them? What message, if any, has she brought ? 
Has she added anything vital and new to our store of sex and eugenic 
knowledge which is already burdened with much mediocre and even valueless 
information ? 

Nothing but death could have kept me away from her lecture in Or- 
chestra Hall February 4th—to which after considerable unnecessary hesita- 
tion men were admitted. Although I knew that I was approaching a burning 
bush I felt it was doomed to be hidden in a cloud of misapprehension, dis- 
appointment, and disapproval, and I walked gingerly with my mind open and 
unprejudiced and alert. I was fully as eager to catch the atmosphere of the 
audience, to fathom the thoughts of the thousand odd brains that listened, 
as I was to see and hear Mrs. Ellis herself. 

The lecture was an event. The dignity, the lack of sensationalism, 
the quiet earnestness of what was said revealed a force at work in the world 
as steady and inevitable as the glacier’s erosion of the Swiss hills. Yet this 
quality of Mrs. Ellis’s mind is shown in all she writes and is shared by all 
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who read her pages. Her great gift to Chicago was her personality, It 
gleamed through every word she spoke anid blazed into a pure white flame, 
that seemed by its very intensity to create a new heaven and a new earth 
where love shall rise Phoenix-like from the ashes of souls and bodies con- 
sumed by a misunderstood and misused passion. 

There were well-known and influential women who stayed away from 
the lecture because they were afraid—afraid of the truth. Because in their 
blindness they could not see behind the cheap sensationalism of certain 
newspapers and understand the spiritual purity for which Mrs. Ellis has 
always stood. Yet their absence showed them not so much cowards as 
women incapable of reaching the great white lights of life. 

Then there were women who came to the lecture expecting to be 
shocked ; and they went away disappointed. There were women who came 
laughing and gossiping; and they went away still laughing and wondering 
what all the fuss was about anyway. They could not see anything extra- 
ordinary ; it was all rather commonplace and not altogether new. 

And a few came quietly, knowing that they were to contact a great 
earnest and wonderful personality ; who above all her broad wisdom stands 
for the highest ideals that humanity knows—a little woman with a big mind. 
These went away thoughtfully, and were satisfied, for they understood. 

They felt as well as did Mrs. Ellis herself what could and what could 
not be said on a public platform to a gathering of more than a thousand 
prejudiced and in some cases antagonistic listeners. They had in their minds, 
as of course she had also, knowledge of the many scientific volumes that her 
husband has written. Those familiar with Havelock Ellis were better 
prepared to listen than the others. They were grounded in the facts and 
science of sex which has never been disclosed as he has done it, and those 
who have read his pages know that in them he is the complete scientist, 
weighing, comparing, crediting, and discrediting the facts that have come to 
him. In no way are his sex studies propagandic—they are a tremendous 
reservoir of static power. It has been for his wife and co-worker, she of 
independent mind and high purpose, to take all this vast collection of scien- 
tific information in her small hands, crush out the sordidness, the misery, 
the heart-sickening perversions and distortions of human lives and holding 
up the bright ideals, fling them out to her listeners in phrases burning with 
hope for both men and women and faith that true love will make everything 
whole. 

She did not pose as a righter of personal grievances or a solver of 
ptivate woes. The individual was lost in the group; details were submerged 
in*generalities ; isolated examples made way for guiding principles. When 
Mrs. Ellis said “We must improve our knowledge if we would improve our 
morals” and that there can be no guide to right living except that which 
comes from within, she gave us the key to happiness. 
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If one might guess, she is a little impatient with laws and quite out of 
sympathy with those who, knowing but little themselves, try to bind others 
by rules and regulations which often defeat the very ends for which they 
were made. ‘What we want is more eugenics by education, and less eugenics 
by legislation” she cried; and what she implied many times was that when 
we come to regard sex love as one of the greatest manifestations of the soul 
not one of the offensive expressions of the body—then and then only shall 
we have eugenic babies and happy men and women. a 

Mrs. Ellis referred to the sex function as a “great spiritual enterprise 
and said that only through the conflict of ideals can progress be made. With 
“courage, sanity, and cleanliness” in our hearts we must “cease to regard 
sex aS mere animalism,” and must “forge passion into power.” “The sex 
function is divine fire,” it is “as much an affair of the soul as of the body” 
and “it is no more disgraceful to function on the sex plane than on the 
hunger plane or on the thirst plane.” She sees that only in the economic inde- 
pendence of women can sex relations be righted—love and money must be 
completely divorced. Any form of barter, whether lawfully within marriage 
or unlawfully outside of marriage, is fatal to the free giving of love. Sex 
love must exist only where there is affinity—never where there is question 
of possession. Only by being economically free can a woman raise herself 
above the rank of a prostitute. 

Mrs. Ellis spoke of our changing ideals; that what is normal for the 
ape is gross for the average man and woman, and that what has been accepted 
as inevitable by ordinary men and women will be utterly intolerable to the 
super men and women of the near future. “The woman of the future will 
be the high priestess of sense, not the victim of sensuality as she now is.” 
“She will learn to love beautifully and live joyfully.” She referred to the 
way our bodies have sunk into disrepute ever since Greek times until to the 
Puritans everything was impure and emphasized the fact that “our bodies 
and our souls are not enemies, but mates,” 

Mrs. Ellis could not in a lecture of this sort have touched upon special 
sexual situations. She was raising the standards of purity, right living, and 
sanity ; she was creating ideals, she was destroying sordidness, she was up- 
holding the sanctity of knowledge and holiness of a love that is free to give 
or withhold. She was showing women their weakness and pointing out 
where men have been tyrannical ; she was creating a divine dissatisfaction in 
every soul that heard her. She was the angel fearing to tread where legis- 
lative and police fools rush in and slash about with the sword of reform. 

“Create in us clean hearts and our bodies will take care of themselves,” 
seemed to be her prayer. She showed the goals of happiness and right 
living ; revealed that her own life had proved these things and found them 
good. Those who went away disappointed were those who expected her to 
lay down rules and say “This shall you do and that, but not the other thing.” 
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But that is not Mrs. Ellis’s way. She shows us what it is possible to do, but 
she distinctly leaves it to every individual to find his or her own way, un- 
hampered by law, and free to make mistakes if unavoidable. She points 
out that some of the world’s greatest geniuses have been neurotics, as Oscar 
Wilde, Michael Angelo, Chopin, Rosa Bonheur, Nietszche. We must make 
our own paths by looking within, not trusting to man-made laws and customs. 

Those who found the lecture vague and unsatisfactory must’ increase 
their knowledge, not expect a woman to tell in thirty-five minutes all she has 
learned in thirty-five years. Was it not enough for her to confess that we 
must engage in the sex relation with a “fine passionateness and spiritual 
deviltry” ? Was it not enough for her to set up the ideal that the sex function 
is the “great spiritual enterprise”? Was it not enough for her to set before 
men and women the highest ideals that the human mind had yet conceived? 
And was it not enough to look at and to listen to a woman who knows 
whereof she speaks and who has lived all that she teaches? 

She has found her way through the same clouds of prejudice and 
prudery that surround us, and to us of Chicago she has given the great 
privilege of sharing with her what she called the proudest moment of her 
life and of listening to what, for the first time in her life, she could freely 
say. Those looking for cheap sensations will not find them in Mrs. Ellis. 
Those trying to limit human action by passing laws will receive no help from 
her words. Those hampered by conventions and shackled by fear of the 
truth must be born again into the beauty and holiness of every side of human 
life before they can even see the heights whereon Mrs. Ellis stands. Let 
those who would find happiness for themselves and a happy issue out of the 
sufferings of the men and women and children and unborn babes, look into 
their own hearts and bravely face what is there. 

Women have always run away from anything sexual as unwomanly. 
She must face her own nature; she must learn that to most women “the sex 
impulse is the hunger of her soul”; she must study men and find a way to 
raise them from the errors into which they have fallen. She must cease to 
be a prude, and learn to be brave, patient, wise; she must study, read and 
think. Nothing is unwomanly save dishonesty, and until women are honest 
enough and fearless enough to face what is within themselves, neither Mrs. 
Ellis nor anyone else can help them. Mrs. Ellis is a leader, not a driver, and 
because she has found life good she is an inspiration which no woman can 
afford to disregard. 
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Mrs. Ellis’s Failure 
MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


There was one great fault to be found with Mrs. Ellis’s lecture: it was 
not illuminating. It might have failed in any number of other ways and 
still have been a real contribution ; but it should not have dared to fall short 
in that respect, because Mrs. Ellis came forward in the role of one who has 
a message and because she chose a subject upon which one must have a 
message or not talk at all. What Mrs. Ellis did is the kind of thing against 
which our generation has its deepest grudge, and it constitutes a very 
special case of what we mean when we talk so heatedly about Truth. We 
mean nothing startling by that:—simply that quality which some one has 
had the good sense to call “releasing.” 

A few days before the lecture Mrs. Ellis said that she might as well 
call her talk anything except merely “Sex and Eugenics,” because she 
meant to discuss love, spiritually, sex abnormalities, and many other mat- 
ters. “I have read all my husband’s manuscripts before they were pub- 
lished and I know he has never told anything but the truth about sex,” she 
said. “I have waited some thirty years to talk about these things, and I 
shall tell the truth as I know it, if I am sent to jail or put out of Chicago 
for it.” On another occasion she said that she meant to talk of those people 
who, through perverted or inverted sexual tendencies, faced the problem of 
having to turn their abnormality—perhaps their gift of genius, if we under- 
stood these things better—into creative channels. Because of all this it was 
only natural to expect a message from Mrs. Ellis. 

But what actually happened was this: Dr. W. A. Evans opened the 
meeting by reading a short paper on Havelock Ellis—a paper full of 
pompous phrases and of real interest in its utter lack of thought. He gave 
some biographical data which everyone knew, told the dates af Mr. Eilis’s 
various publications, repeated the chapter titles of one of his less important 
works, and really said nothing at all. Then Mrs. Ellis read a paper which 
her husband had written especially for the occasion—the most uninterest- 
ing thing that wonderful man has ever written, I am sure. It had a lot of 
abstractions about masculinism and feminism, and really said nothing at 
all. (I use the word “nothing” on a basis of Ideas.) Then Mrs. Ellis read 
her own paper, which was beautifully written and charmingly delivered, and 
which said nothing at all. She said in brief that there should be no war 
between body and soul, and that Oscar Wilde should have been understood 
rather than sent to jail. These things are not ideas ; they are common sense. 
They are all quite simply recognized by thinking people; and most of Mrs. 
Ellis’s audience was composed of thinking people who wanted her indi- 
vidual philosophy on these matters. They were not asking her for art but 
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for thought—not for expression but for meaning. Her failure was of the 
sort of which prophets are never guilty. 

Of course, Mrs. Ellis may not wish to be considered a prophet or a 
philosopher. Then there should not have been so much talk of offering a 
completely new view of sex. She may regard herself as a poet, an inter- 
preter. Very well; then she should have given a substantial vision of a 
future state when love in all its aspects is valued and understood. Mrs. 
Ellis cannot be blamed for the sensational stories in the paper. Her sug- 
gestion that men be admitted to the lecture because they need education in 
this field as much as women need it, was made simply and without any 
thought of sensation. Everybody knows what the press will make of such 
material as that. And everybody knows how an organization managed 
exclusively by women is likely to be twisted into silly, sentimental, or mali- 
cious issues. But Mrs. Ellis can be blamed for that attitude which promises 
more than it has to give, and very seriously blamed for that spirit which 
hints that there may be cause for shame where there is no cause. There 
has been something altogether too suggestive of “Did my lecture shock 
you?” in Mrs. Ellis’s attitude. These things are not shocking; they are 
beautiful or terrible, according as they are understood or misrepresented, 
but so long as the truth about them is faced squarely they should carry no 
hint of shock. The only test of an “emerged personality” is its arrival at a 
point where it is not shocked by anything human beings may do or be. You 
may be deeply moved or terribly hurt, but you are not merely offended or 
embarrassed or startled. All that brings things down to such a little scale. 
I don’t know just why, but Mrs. Ellis’s attitude has reminded me of the man 
who advised me not to read Havelock Ellis’s volumes on the psychology of 
sex, because after such an experience I could never respect human beings 
again. If he had been ignorant or puritanical his remark wouldn’t have 
mattered ; but he was a rather well-known sexologist and he believed those 
books to be very valuable! What he meant was that it is “so disillusioning”’ 
to know the truth. If Mrs. Ellis were that sort of person these things I 
object to wouldn’t matter in the least. As it is, they matter hugely. Her 
failure to assume that knowledge is too important a thing to concern itself 
with people’s pruderies is on a par with the man’s failure to recognize that 
truth is never disastrous. 

Nearly all the people in Orchestra Hall that night had read Ellis and 
Carpenter and Weininger and other scientists, and they expected to hear 
how far Mrs. Ellis’s personal views coincided or disagreed with these 
authorities. But she had no intention of such elucidation, it seems. She 
didm’t say what she thought about free love, free divorce, social mother- 
hood, birth-control, the sex “morality” of the future, or any of these things. 
On the other side of the question, in her reference to intermediate types, 
she didn’t mention homosexuality ; she had nothing to say about the differ- 
ences between perversion and inversion, nor did she even hint at Carpenter’s 
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social efforts in behalf of the homosexualist. What does Mrs. Ellis think 
about Weininger’s statement that intermediate sexual forms are “normal, 
not pathological phenomena, in all classes of organisms, and their appearance 
is no proof of physical decadence?” Does she agree with him, in his refer- 
ence to the idea that inversion is an acquired character and one that has 
superseded normal sexual impulses, when he says, “It might equally be 
sought to prove that the sexual inclination of a normal man for a normal 
woman was an unnatural, acquired habit. In the abstract there is no differ- 
ence between the normal and the inverted type. In my view all organisms 
have both homosexuality and heterosexuality. . . . In spite of all 
present-day clamor about the existence of different rights for different indi- 
vidualities, there is only one law that governs mankind just as there is 
only one logic and not several logics. It is in opposition to that law as well 
as to the theory of punishment according to which the legal offense, not the 
moral offense, is punished, that we forbid the homosexualist to carry on his 
practices whilst we allow the heterosexualist full play, so long as both 
avoid open scandal. Speaking from the standpoint of a purer state of 
humanity and of a criminal law untainted by the pedagogic idea of punish- 
ment as a deterrent, the only logical and rational method of treatment for 
sexual inverts would be to allow them to seek and obtain what they require 
where they can, that is to say, among other inverts.” It is not enough to 
repeat that Shakespeare and Michael Angelo and Alexander The Great and 
Rosa Bonheur and Sappho were intermediates: how is this science of the 
future to meet these issues? They move into the realm of the world’s sub- 
lime tragedies when one reads the manifesto of a community of such people 
in Germany :—“The rays of sunshine in the night of our existence are so 
rare that we are responsive and deeply grateful for the least movement, for 
every single voice that speaks in our favor in the forum of mankind.” Mrs. 
Ellis may have thought her audience entirely too unsophisticated, too un- 
tutored in these matters, to admit of specific treatment. But that is all 
the greater reason to talk plainly. When you reflect how difficult it is for 
the mass to become educated about sex it becomes rather appaling. It. is 
worth your life to get Havelock Ellis’s six volumes from a bookstore or a 
library. You can only do it with a doctor’s certificate or something of that 
sort. Even if you ask for Weininger you are taken behind locked doors, 
forced to swear that you want it out of no “morbid curiosity,” that you will 
keep it only a week, and above all that you won't let anyone else read it. 
Of course, it is practically impossible to do work of this sort under the 
auspices of women’s medical leagues or similar organizations. But Mrs. 
Ellis had dared the impossible. I can’t help comparing her with another 
woman whose lecture on such a subject would be big, brave, beautiful. 

I am criticised for having too much about this other woman in THE 
LittLe REVIEW; so “not to mention any names,” as the story goes, “I will 
merely say that Emma Goldman could never fail in this way. 
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It is not a question of what could or could not be said on a public plat- 
form; it is a question of what should be said. If the findings of science 
are not to be made accessible, we must all find ourselves in the position of 
Rousseau. when he said that the renascence of the arts and sciences had 
not ennobled morals. Isn’t that almost as true now as then? A week ago, 
as I write, a young man named Roswell Smith was hanged in Chicago for 
having strangled a four-year-old girl. He had no recollection of the mur- 
der, and his father’s testimony brought out the fact that the boy had always 
been epileptic. Since he must die for his “‘crime’’—oh, the heart-breaking 
tragedy of his quiet acceptance of that hellish law!—Smith begged that 
he be allowed to die under the knife, so that at least humanity might benefit 
by an examination of his brain. But, no—he must be hanged: Justice 
must be done, the public wrath appeased, the penalty held up to other 
criminals, prevention enforced again by methods which don’t prevent! The 
governor, unwilling to risk public indignation, salved his conscience by the 
testimony of one alienist who pronounced Smith “sane.” And so the boy 
paid the penalty, to the accompaniment of Psalms and readings from the 
Word—the “Light of the world!” . . . And sixty people watched the 
murder and not a voice was raised in protest. Think of it!—or rather don’t 
think of it unless you are willing to lose your mind with horror and shame. 

How far have we advanced when things like this can still happen 
among us? With us love is just as punishable as murder or robbery. 
Mrs. Ellis knows the workings of our courts; she knows of boys and girls, 
men and women, tortured or crucified every day for their love—because it 
is not expressed according to conventional morality. All this was part of 
her responsibility on February 4th; and this is why I say she failed. 
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The Acrobat 


ELOISE BRITON 


Poised like a panther on a bough 

He swings and leaps. 

His taut body flashes clear, 

And in a Jong blue arc cuts the hushed air 
Tense as a cry. 

The keen, sharp wind of Death 

Blows after like his shadow, and I feel 
A strange beast stir in me. 

I almost wish 

That which I cannot think, 

A scream, a falling body 

A new thrill! 


But he shoots onward, arms outstretched 
To clutch at life as it speeds past. 

His hands grip vise-like ; 

With a wrench 

That half uproots his fingers, he has caught, 
And airily 

He twists about the bar 

And comes to rest. 


Sidewise he sits, and carelessly 

High up among the winds, 

His taut body 

Grown lax and restful. 

He smiles— 

As a vain child, pleased with himseif, he smiles, 
While our applause comes up 

Like incense. 

He breathes a moment deeply. 

Then again the supple form grows tense, 
All wire, all vibrant, 

Poised for one tingling breath 

Before another flight. 
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I watch him 

And a quick desire comes over me 

Of those slim hips, 

Those long! clean! slender limbs 

That stand for health, and for the sheer 
Keen beauty of the body. 

I desire him. 

And I desire the spirit of the man, 

The bodily fearlessness, 

The reckless courage in a swaddled age. 
I desire him. 

How lithe and firm would be the child 
Of such a man. 
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A Young American Poet 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


T is the defect of English, and in a lesser degree of American, criticism 
I that such criticisms as are not merely commercial are doctrinaire. The 
critic, that is to say, comes to judge a work of art not with an open mind but 
with a whole horde of prejudices, ignorances, and eruditions which he terms 
“critical standards.” “A work of art,” you can hear him say, “must be this, 
must be that, must be the other,” when indeed a work of art may well be no 
such thing. Just now the cry is all for “modernity,” for lyrical outbursts in 
praise of machinery, of locomotion, and of violence. And the “critics” 
obediently fill their minds with these prejudices until at length you discover 
them solemnly declaring that a work of art has no value except it treat of 
machinery, of locomotion or of kindred subjects! I have yet to find the 
critic who approaches his job in the right spirit ; who asks himself first, What 
has the artist attempted to do?, and then, Has he succeeded? The com- 
mercial critic is of course the more reprehensible; the doctrinaire critic is 
nevertheless a serious menace to that liberty of the arts of which one cannot 
be too jealous. In England especially the doctrinaire critic reigns. Yester- 
day it was all Nietzsche; then Bergson; now there is a wild fight between a 
dozen “isms,” combats between traditional imbeciles and revolutionary im- 
beciles. So that one spends half one’s time becoming an “ist” and the rest 
of the time in getting rid of the title. 

The neglect of the poems of the young American poet—H. D.—who is 
the subject of this article, is due, I think to the following facts. The author, 
who apparently possesses a great degree of self-criticism, produces a very 
small bulk of work and most of it is lost in magazines; such work as attained 
publicity was judged, before being read, from its surroundings; the work 
being original, seemed obscure and wantonly destructive of classic English 
models (you must remember that there are very, very few people in England 
who have the faintest idea of what is meant by vers libre) ; the use of initials 
rather frightened people; and the author had no friends among the profes- 
sional critics. 

Now America has this advantage over most European countries that its 
inhabitants are mostly willing to accept a fresh view of things. The lack of 
a “tradition” has advantages as well as disadvantages. An American author, 
then, is less likely to see things in a conventional way, and is less likely to be 
deterred from any novel and personal method of expression, (For in 1911, 
when H. D. began to write the poems I am considering, vers libre was 
practically unheard of outside France.) 

If I were asked to define the chief quality of H. D.’s work I should say: 
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“I can only explain it by a paradox; it is a kind of accurate mystery.” And 
I should go on to quote the ballad of Sir Patric Spens in which from a 
cloudy, vague, obscure atmosphere, where nothing is precise, where there is 
no “story,” no obvious relation between the ideas, certain objects stand out 
very sharply and clearly with a very keen effect, objects like “the bluid-red 
wine,” “the braid letter,” the young moon in the old moon’s arms, and the 
Jadies with “their fans intil their hands.” And then I should go on to say 
that this “accurate mystery” came from the author’s brooding over— 
not locomotives and machinery—but little corners of gardens, a bit of a 
stream in some Pennsylvanian meadow, from memories of afternoons along 
the New Jersey coast, or of a bowl of flowers. Curious, mysterious, rather 
obscure sort of broodings with startling and very accurate renderings of 
detail. And then I should explain the author’s use of Hellenic terms and of 
the rough unaccented metres of Attic choruses and Melic lyrics—like those 
fragments of Alcaeus and Ibycus and Erinna—by pointing out that it is in 
those poems—the choruses in the Bacchae, for example—that this particular 
kind of brooding over nature found its best expression. 

Let me quote a portion of a poem to illustrate these qualities: the quality 
which I have called “accurate mystery,” the quality of brooding over nature 
and the quality of spontaneous kinship with certain aspects of Hellenic 
poetry. I take it that, if one liked to be specifically modern the poem could 
be called “Wind on the New Jersey Coast.” But the author’s innate sense 
of mystery, of aloofness, just like that of the anonymous author of Sir 
Patric Spens, makes her place the action in some vague, distant place and 
time. Though it be contrary to current opinion I hold that the poem gains 
by this. 


HERMES OF THE WAYS 


The hard sand breaks, 
And the grains of it are clear as wine. 


Far off over the leagues of it, 
The wind, 

Playing on the wide shore, 
Piles little ridges, 


And the great waves break over it. 


—- 


But more than the many-foamed ways 
Of the sea, 
I know him 
} Of the triple path-ways, 
Hermes, 
Who awaiteth. 
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Dubious, 

Facing three ways, 

Welcoming wayfarers, 

He whom the sea-orchard shelters from the west, 


From the east 
Weathers sea-wind; 
Fronts the great dunes. 


Wind rushes 

Over the dunes, 

And the coarse, salt-crusted grass 
Answers. 


Heu, 
It whips round my ankles !—etc., etc. 

I am not willing to have that poem read quickly and cursorarily, as one 
reads a column of newspaper print. It must be read.with some of the close, 
intense attention with which it was written. Each word and phrase were 
most carefully considered and arranged. The reader must remember that 
the object of such writing is not to convey information but to create in the 
reader a mood, an emotion, a sense of atmosphere. Mr. Yeats is right when 
he complains that newspapers have spoiled our sense of poetry; we expect 
poetry to tell us some piece of news, and indeed poetry has no news to tell 
anyone. Its object is simply to arouse an emotion, and no emotion is ever 
aroused in a person who skims through a piece of poetry as he skims through 
a journal. 

When I read that poem I have evoked in me a picture—like a picture 
of Courbet or Boudin—of a white sea roaring on to yellow sands under a 
bright sky, with the wind sweeping and whistling in the dunes. And I have 
a feeling that it is a magic sort of picture, of somewhere a great way off, 
where it would not surprise me to find the image of a god at the cross-roads, 
with the offerings of simple people about the pedestal. And at the same 
time I always remember bathing from some sand-dunes near Rye, in Sussex, 
on a very windy afternoon, when the sand blinded me and the sharp grass 
cut my ankles as I ran down to the water. 

I cannot, of course, tell what sort of an effect such writing has on other 
people. It may be that I am especially sensitive to it. But let me quote 
another of the author’s poems, conveying a totally different mood. 


SITALKAS 


Thou art come at length 

More beautiful than any cool god 

In a chamber under Lycia’s far coast, 
Than any high god who touches us not 
Here in the seeded grass. 

Aye, than Argestes, 

Scattering the broken leaves. 
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If you ask me to say precisely what that “means” I could only explain it in 
this way. When I read that poem I experience the emotions I should expect 
to receive if I were lying in a sunny meadow on some hot late September 
afternoon—somewhere far inland, where there would be a great silence 
broken very gently by the rustle of the heavy headed grass and by the stir of 
falling beech leaves—somewhere so far inland, somewhere so hot, that it 
would come as a shock of delighted surprise to think of a “cool god ina 
chamber under Lycia’s far coast.” It does not annoy me that I have never 
been to Lycia, that 1 have no more idea who Sitalkas and Argestes were than 
who Sir Patric Spens was; it is all one; I get my impression just the same, 
which, I take it, is what the author aimed at. And indeed the odd unknown 
names give it a very agreeable sense of mystery and of aloofness. 

Such are some of the qualities of the work of the young American who 
hides her identity under the initials H. D. I believe her work is quite unknown 
in America, though, before the war, I remember seeing some comment on it 
in a French literary paper. It was in another French review that a critic 
complained that this author was not interested in aeroplanes and factory 
chimneys. Somehow I feel quite coldly about factory chimneys when I read 
sudden intense outbursts of poetry like those I have quoted and like this: 


The light of her face falls from its flower 
As a hyacinth, 

Hidden in a far valley, 

Perishes upon burnt grass. 
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Editorials and Announcements 
On Criticism 


HERE is something particularly delightful to me in reviewing 
John Cowper Powys’s book, Visions and Revisions, in THE 
LittLe Review. For Mr. Powys, though quite unconscious of it, 
was one of the main inspirations behind the coming-to-be of this 
magazine. Two years ago we heard him lecture on Pater and Arnold 
and came from that rite determined, if possible, to reflect something 
of his attitude, his critical appreciation, in a magazine. I remember 
the thrill of it very vividly: “That is criticism!” we said. And so 
I am going to let Mr. Powys speak for us by quoting almost the 
entire preface from his new volume with its critical essays on Rabe- 
lais, Dante, Shakespeare, El Greco, Milton, Lamb, Arnold, Shelley, 
Keats, Nietzsche, Hardy, Dostoevsky, Poe, and others. I am sure 
that, as Tue Litre Review’s godfather, he will not mind being 
quoted so at length: 

“Most books of critical essays take upon themselves with un- 
pardonable effrontery, to weigh and judge from their own petty 
suburban pedestal, the great Shadows they review. It is an insolence! 
How should Professor This, or Doctor That, whose furthest adven- 
tures of ‘dangerous living’ have been squalid philanderings with their 
neighbors’ wives, bring an Ethical Synthesis to bear that shall put 
Shakespeare and Hardy, Milton and Rabelais, into appropriate 
niches ? 

“Every critic has a right to his own Aesthetic Principles, to his 
own Ethical Convictions ; but when it comes to applying these in tire- 
some, pedantic agitation, to Edgar Allan Poe and Charles Lamb, we 
must beg leave to cry off! What we want is not the formulating of 
new Critical Standards, and the dragging in of the great masters 
before our last miserable Theory of Art. What we want is an 
honest, downright and quite personal articulation, as to how these 
great things in literature really hit us when they find us for the 
moment natural and off our guard—when they find us as men and 
women, and not as ethical gramaphones ; 

“There is an absurd notion going about, among those half-edu- 
cated people who frequent Ethical Platforms, that Literary Criticism 
must be ‘constructive.’ O that word ‘constructive’! How, in the 
name of the mystery of genius, can criticism be anything else than an 
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idolatry, a worship, a metamorphosis, a love affair! The pathetic 
mistake these people make is to fancy that the great artists only lived 
and wrote in order to buttress up such poor wretches as they are 
upon the particular little, thin, cardboard platform which is at present 
their moral security and refuge. 

“No one has a right to be a critic whose mind cannot, with 
Protean receptivity, take first one form and then another, as the great 
Spells, one by one, are thrown and withdrawn. 

“Who wants to know what Professor So-and-So’s view of life 
may be? We want to use Professor So-and-so as a Mirror, as a 
Medium, as a Go-Between, as a Sensitive Plate, so that we may once 
more get the thrill of contact with this or that dead Spirit. He must 
keep his temperament, our Critic; his peculiar angle of receptivity, 
his capacity for personal reaction. But it is the reaction of his 
own natural nerves that we require, not the pallid, second-hand re- 
action of his tedious, formulated opinions. Why cannot he see that, 
as a natural man, physiologically, nervously, temperamentally, patho- 
logically different from other men, he is an interesting spectacle, as 
he comes under the influence first of one great artist and then an- 
other, while as a silly, little, preaching school-master, he is only a blot 
upon the world-mirror! 

“Tt is because so many of us are so limited in our capacity for 
‘variable reaction’ that there are so few good critics. But we are 
all, I think, more multiple-souled than we care to admit. It is our 
foolish pride of consistency, our absurd desire to be ‘constructive’ 
that makes us so dull. A critic need not necessarily approach the 
world from the ‘pluralistic’ angle; but there must be something of 
such ‘pluralism’ in his natural temper, or the writers he can respond 
to will be very few! 

“Let it be plainly understood. It is impossible to respond to a 
great genius half way. It must be all or nothing. If you lack the 
courage, or the variability, to go all the way with very different 
masters, and to let your constructive consistency take care of itself, 
you may become, perhaps, an admirable moralist ; you will never be a 
Clairvoyant critic. All this having been admitted, it still remains that 
one has a right to draw out from the great writers one loves certain 
universal aesthetic tests, with which to discriminate between modern 
productions. 

“But even such tests are personal and relative. They are not 
I, be fostered on one’s readers as anything ‘ex catheda.’ One such 
test is the test of what has been called ‘the grand style’-—that grand 
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style against which, as Arnold says, the peculiar vulgarity of our 
race beats in vain! I do not suppose I shall be accused of perverting 
my devotion to the ‘grand style’ into an academic ‘narrow way,’ 
through which I would force every writer I approach. Some most 
winning and irresistible artists never come near it. 

“And yet—what a thing it is! And with what relief do we 
return to it, after the ‘wallowings’ and ‘rhapsodies,’ the agitations 
and prostitutions, of those who have it not. 

“And what are the elements, the qualities, that go to make up 
this ‘grand style’? 

“Let me first approach the matter negatively. There are certain 
things that cannot—because of something essentially ephemeral in 
them—be dealt with in the grand style. 

“Such are, for instance, our modern controversies about the 
probiem of Sex. We may be Feminists or Anti-Feminists—what 
you will—and we may be able to throw interesting light on these 
complicated relations, but we cannot write of them, either in prose 
or poetry, in the grand style, because the whole discussion is ephem- 
eral; because, with all its gravity, it is irrelevant to the things that 
ultimately matter ! 

“Such, to take another example, are our elaborate arguments 
about the interpretation, ethical or otherwise, of Christian Doctrine. 
We can be very entertaining, very moral, very eloquent, very subtle, 
in this particular sphere; but we cannot deal with it in the ‘great 
style,’ because the permanent issues that really count lie out of 
reach of such discussion and remain unaffected by it. 

“Let me make myself quite clear. Hector and Andromache can 
talk to one another of their love, of their eternal parting, of their 
child, and they can do this in the great style; but if they fell into 
dispute over the particular sex conventions that existed in their age, 
they might be atractive still, but they would not be uttering words in 
the ‘great style’ 

“The test is always that of Permanence, and of immemorial 
human association. It is, at bottom, nothing but human association 
that makes the great style what it is. Things that have, for cen- 
turies upon centuries, been associated with human pleasures, human 
sorrows, and the great recurrent dramatic moments of our lives, 
can be expressed in this style; and only such things. The grect style 
is a sort of organic, self-evolving work of art, to which the innumer- 
able units of the great human family have all put their hands. That 
is why so large a portion of what is written in the great style is 
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anonymous—like Homer and much of the Bible and certain old bal- 
lads and songs. It is for this reason that Walter Pater is right 
when he says that the important thing in Religion is the Ceremony, 
the Litany, the Ritual, the Liturgical Chants, and not the Creeds or 
the Commandments, or discussion upon Creed or Commandment. 

Why, of all the religious books in the world, have ‘the 
Psalms of David,’ whether in Hebrew or Latin or English, touched 
men’s souls and melted and consoled them? They are not philosoph- 
ical. They are not logical. They are not argumentative. They are 
not moral. And yet they break our hearts with their beauty and 
appeal! 

“Tt is the same with certain well-known words. Is it understood, 
for instance, why the word ‘Sword’ is always poetical and in ‘the 
grand style,’ while the word ‘Zeppelin’ or ‘Submarine’ or ‘Gatling 
gun’ or ‘Howitzer’ can only be introduced by Free Versifiers, who 
let the ‘grand style’ go to the Devil? The word ‘Sword,’ like the 
word ‘Plough,’ has gathered about it the human associations of 
innumerable centuries, and it is impossible to utter it without feeling 
something of their pressure and their strain. The very existence of 
the ‘grand style’ is a protest against any false views of ‘progress’ 
and ‘evolution.’ Man may alleviate his lot in a thousand directions ; 
he may build up one Utopia after another; but the grand style will 
remain; will remain as the ultimate expression of those aspects of 
his life that cannot change—while he remains Man. 

“There are a certain number of solitary spirits moving among 
us who have a way of troubling us by their aloofness from our con- 
troversies, our disputes, our arguments, our ‘great problems.’ We 
call them Epicures, Pagans, Heathen, Egoists, Hedonists, and Vir- 
tuosos. And yet not one of these words exactly fits them. What 
they are really doing is living in the atmosphere and the temper of 
‘the grand style’-—and that is why they are so irritating and so pro- 
vocative! To them the most important thing in the world 1s to 
realize to the fullest limit of their consciousness what it means to be 
born a Man. The actual drama of our mortal existence, reduced to 
the simplest terms, is not enough to occupy their consciousness and 
their passion. In this sphere—in the sphere of the ‘inevitable 
things’ of human life—everything becomes to them a sacrament. 
Not a Symbol—be it noted—but a Sacrament! The food they eat; 
the wine they drink; their waking and sleeping; the hesitancies and 
reluctancies of their devotions; the swift anger of their recoils and 
retreats; their long loyalties; their savage reversions; their sudden 
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‘lashings out’; their hate and their love and their affection; the 
simplicities of these everlasting moods are in all of us—become, 
every one of them, matters of sacramental efficiency. To regard 
each day, as it dawns, as a ‘last day,’ and to make of its sunrise, of 
its noon, of its sun-setting, a rhythmic antiphony to the eternal 
gods—this is to live in the spirit of the ‘grand style.’ It has nothing 
to do with ‘right’ or ‘wrong.’ Saints may practise it, and sometimes 
do. Sinners often practise it. The whole thing consists in growing 
vividly conscious of those moods and events which are permanent 
and human, as compared with those other moods and events which 
are transitory and unimportant. 

“When a man or woman experiences desire, lust, hate, jealousy, 
devotion, admiration, passion, they are victims of the eternal forces, 
that can speak, if they will, in ‘the great style’ When a man or 
woman ‘argues’ or ‘explains’ or ‘moralizes’ or ‘preaches,’ they are 
the victims of accidental dust-storms, which rise from futility and 
return to vanity. That is why Rhetoric, as Rhetoric, can never be 
in the great style. That is why certain great revolutionary An- 
archists, those who have the genius to express in words their heroic 
defiance of ‘the something rotten in Denmark,’ move us more, and 
assume a grander outline, than the equally admirable, and possibly 
more practical, arguments of the Scientific Socialists. It is the 
eternal appeal we want, to what is basic and primitive and undying 
in our tempestuous human nature! 

“The grand style announces and commands. It weeps and it 
pleads. It utters oracles and it wrestles with angels. It never 
apologizes ; it never rationalizes ; and it never explains. That is why 
the great ineffable passages in the supreme masters take us by the 
throat and strike us dumb. Deep calls unto Deep in them, and our 
heart listens and is silent. To ‘do good scientific thinking’ in the 
cause of humanity has its well-earned reward; but the gods ‘throw 
iacense’ on a different temper. The ‘fine issues’ that reach them, in 
their remoteness and disdain, are the ‘fine issues’ of an antagonist 
worthy of their own swift wrath, their own swift vengeance, and 
their own swift love. 

“Beauty! That is what we all, even the grossest of us, in our 
heart of hearts is seeking. Lust seeks it; Love creates it; the miracle 
of Faith finds it—but nothing less, neither truth nor wisdom nor 


morality nor knowledge, neither progress nor reaction, can quench 
the thirst we feel.” 
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A Benefit Recital 


gratitude is so deep that we can’t even begin to express it. But you 
will not be so interested in our gratitude as in our taste: we know 
both these musicians and we know that whoever comes to them for 
music will not go away empty. It will be beautiful. The program 
is on page 59. Tickets are on sale at 917 Fine Arts Building. 


More Nietzsche 


HE sonata recital of Josephine Gerwing and Carol Robinson 
on March 7 is to be a benefit for Tue Litrte Review. Our 


R. FOSTER’S series of Nietzsche articles will be continued in 
the next issue. 


Ten Grotesques 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


I. WHY WOMEN HATE ARTISTS 


Thanks, beloved; here’s your pay. 
Now get you quickly out of the way. 
For there are many more things to do; 
And all my pictures can’t image you. 


II. THE PRUDENT LOVER 


I dreamed a song of a wild, wiid love 
And purposed to follow her flying hair, 
Singing my music, through vale and grove, 
Till dusk met the hills—and I clasped her there. 


But—mumbling ancient I have become!— 
I sang two staves, and then gave o’er ; 
And carried my song with prudence home ; 
And nailed it as motto above my door. 


Now, the angels in heaven will crown me with bays 
And give me a golden trumpet to blow 
When at last I die, full of virtuous days 
But my wild, wild love—will she ever know ? 
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Fronting a Dear Child and an Infamy 
You sat; and watched, with dusk-on-the-mountain eyes, 
The marching river of the beer go by, 
Alert in vain for a band-crash of surprise. 
I also! Dawn, that in respectful way 
Entered a-liveried, could no lightnings rouse 
For which I watched; the calling-card of day 
Flushed with no guilt your Hebridean brows. 
Wherefore the Infamy and I went down 
Into a street of windows high and blind. 
His face, his tongue, his words, his soul, were brown. 
But from a window lofty and left behind, 
Like a silver trumpet over the gutter-dirt, 
You waved !—(I know not what; perhaps a shirt.) 


IV. PORTRAIT OF A SPIRITUALLY DISTURBED GENTLEMAN 


O piece of garbage rotting on a rug,— 
To what a final ending hast thou come! 
Art thou predestined fodder of a bug? 
Shalt thou no more behold thy Dresden home? 
When green disintegration works its last 
Ruin, and all thy atoms writhe and start, 
Shall no frilled-paper memories from the past 
Drift spectral down the gravy of thy heart? 
Can the cold grease from off the dirty plate 
Make thee forget the ice-box of thy prime, 
And soon, among the refuse-cans, thy fate 
Blot out the gay fork-music of old time? 
Ah well! all music has its awkward flats— 
And after all, there are the alley-cats! 


V. PORTRAIT OF THE INCOMPARABLE JOHN COWPER 
POWYS, ESQ. 


When first the rebel hosts were hurled 
From heaven,—and as they downward sped 
Flashed by them world on glimmering world 
Like mileposts on that road of dread,— 
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One ruined angel by strange chance 
On earth lit stranded with spent wing. 
There, when revived, he took his stance 
In slightly battered triumphing. 


And still he stands; though lightning-riven, 
More riotous than ere he fell,— 
Upon his brow the lights of heaven 
Mixed with a foregleam out of hell. 


VI. TO AN OUTRAGEOUS PERSON 


God forgive you, O my friend! 
For, be sure, men never will. 
Their most righteous wrath shall bend 
Toward you all the strokes of ill. 


You are outcast—Who could bear, 
Laboring dully, to behold 
That glad carelessness you wear, 
Dancing down the sunlight’s gold? 


Who, a self-discovered slave, 
As the burdens on him press, 
Could but curse you, arrant knave, 
For your crime of happiness? 


All the dogmas of our life 
Are confuted by your fling,— 
Taking dullness not to wife, 
But with wonder wantoning. 


All the good and great of earth, 
Prophecying your bad end, 
Sourly watch you dance in mirth 
Up the rainbow, O my friend! 
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VII. IN A BAR ROOM 


Across the polished board, wet and ashine, 
Appalling incantations late have passed.— 
For some, the mercy of dull anodyne; 
For others, hope destined an hour to last. 
Here has been sold courage to lift the weak 
That they embrace a great and noble doom. 
Here some have bought a clue they did not seek 
Into the wastes of an engulfing gloom. 
And amorous tears, and high indignant hate, 
Laughter, desires, passions, and hopes, and rest,— 
The drunkard’s sleep, the poet’s shout to fate,— 
All from these bottles filled a human breast! 
Magician of the apron! Let us see— 
What is that draught you are shaking now for me? 


VIIL THE DEVIL-AMONG THE TAILORS 


They groaned—“His aims are not as ours.” 
He mused—“What end to mortal powers ?” 


They urged—“Your fair ideals have fled.” 
He smiled.—“The living tramp the dead!” 


They told him—“You have done a wrong!” 
He asked—“Which is my faulty song?” 


They cried—“Your life lies wrecked and vain!” 
He laughed.—“That shell? Pray, look again!” 


They shrieked—‘Go forth! An outcast be!” 
He answered—‘‘Thanks. You make me free!” 


IX. THE NEWEST BELIEVER 


Through his sick brain the shrieking bullet stormed 
Wrecking the chambers of his spirit’s state. 
The gleam that brightened and the glow that warmed 
Those arrassed halls sank quenched and desolate. 
Out of the balefully enfolding mesh, 
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Life he would free from dominance of evil; 
And purpose deeper than the weak-willed flesh 
Bade him renounce the world, the flesh, the devil. 
And as I looked upon his shattered face 
Hideously fronting me in that dark room, 

I saw the Prophets of the Church take place 
Beside him,—they who dared the nether gloom 
For worlds of life or silence far away, 

So hated they the evil of their day. 


X. SONG OF A VERY SMALL DEVIL 


He who looks in golden state 
Down from ramparts of high heaven, 
Knows he any turn of fate, 
It must be of evil given— 
He perhaps shall wander late 
Downward through the luminous gate. 


He who makes himself a gay 
Dear familiar of things evil,— 
In some deepest tarn astray, 
Close-companioned of the Devil,— 
He can nowhere turn his way 
Save up brighter slopes of day. 


Plight it is, yet clear to see. 
Hence take solace of your sinning. 
As ye sink unfathomably, 

Heaven grows ever easier winning. 
Therefore ye who saved would be, 
Come and shake a leg with me! 
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A New Standard of Art Criticism 
and a Significant Artist 


HUNTLEY CARTER 


T has been clear to me for some time that a new standard of art criticism 
I is needed to assist the present-day revaluation of Art. A constant ex- 
amination of advanced pictures has shown me that the key to revaluation 
resides in the ultimate effect attained by the new “masters.” In studying 
this effect I have become aware of certain facts. (1) The effect is one of 
solid motion at a greater intensity than is found in actuality. It is solid 
motion actually exaggerated. (By solid motion, I mean motion expressed 
by actual forms.) (2) The greater the intensity the more it tends to obliter- 
ate actuality. (3) There is a fluid motion behind phenomena. This motion 
informs phenomena but loses its intensity when it becomes phenomenalized. 
It changes its character from fluid motion to solid motion, as though under- 
going a process of conversion similar to that by which water is frozen into 
ice. (4) The meaning of the attainment of the said effect would therefore 
seem to be that solid motion, as expressed by artists, is being melted into 
fluid motion, as ice is melted into water, and water is, in turn, converted into 
steam. Moreover, the solid motion is being melted by the higher intensity of 
the fluid motion. In other words fluid motion is converting solid motion 
into its own flow, or that from whence solid motion came. The conclusion 
is that the quest for intensity is a sign that artists are awakening to a feeling 
for fluid motion behind solids. 

Perhaps artists are becoming purer mediums. It is conceivable that the 
revolt against academic formulae and the consequent movement towards 
neo-primitivism, have had a refining influence. In ridding artists of certain 
forms of culture and convention, they have removed inner obstacles to the 
intense stream-line flow or fluid motion, and have made them accessible 
to the motion itself. Hence the present-day pursuit of abstraction in paint- 
ing and the tendency of representative forms (i. e.: solids) to disappear 
from the canvas and to be replaced by non-representative forms (i. e.: 
fluids). As an example I may point to the shadowy forms pursued by 
Kandinsky. It is true that many of Kandinsky’s studies do not contain 
evidence of fluid motion working freely through the artist and tracing 
its own designs on his canvas. In his earlier studies he certainly expresses 
solids. He puts down forms which the conventional memory recognizes as 
having a relation to the known, and thereby defeats his own object. But his 
recent studies exhibit a refining away of solids and a larger feeling for 
fluidity, that leads one to believe the artist is striving for a true dream-like 
state in which the fluid motion is left to express itself at its own degree of 
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intensity. Whether he will ever attain this state is uncertain as yet, especially 
in view of the intellectual attitude of his writings. In Spiritual Harmony, for 
instance, he is seen working out a scheme of color thus showing he hopes 
to produce an effect upon the spectator by the use of a mathematical formula. 
He has evidently conceived the theory that certain colors are equivalent 
to certain emotions and by adding or subtracting color he can add or sub- 
tract an emotion to or from the spectator. Thus yellow equals joy, but add 
red to the yellow and the effect will be joy tinged with passion. In this way 
the fluid motion actuating Kandinsky is bound to be subjected to theoretical 
treatment instead of being left free to do its own work. The emotion of 
joy in passing through the painter on its way to the spectator will be sub- 
jected to mental checks, with the result that it will be deprived of its greatest 
value in its original intensity. 

The study of the aforementioned facts led me in turn to new views on 
Art, (a) as to the origin and nature of Art, (b) as to the order, intelligibility, 
and coherence that exist in the natural manifestations of Art, (c) as to the 
law of growth and progression to be applied to art forms, (d) as to the 
illumination of this law by a proper standard of criticism. Accordingly I 
came to see that Art is a potential creative movement in space. It first exists 
in the fluid motions of the universe and ultimately in a work of art only as 
the inevitable and efficient expression of itself through a specially adapted 
medium called the artist. In a metaphysical sense, Art may be said to be a 
spiritual experience capable of assuming visibility. But it becomes visible 
only by a process of debasement. Apparently, as I have said, the fluid 
motion in which Art expresses itself loses its intensity and becomes solid 
motion in the process of conversion into a work of art, as applied by all 
civilized artists (as far as we know) up to the present day. In fact, it is 
only recent years that have witnessed the discovery by the artist of the 
fluid motion potential in solid motion. Cezanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh 
were among the first of the moderns to arrive at the point of realizing this 
potential character. All three were actively engaged in the refining of solids 
and suggesting their potential ultimate fluidity. What they actually did was 
this. They demonstrated that Art is a fluid motion seeking to produce an 
ultimate creative effect upon the spectator through efficient application, and 
that fluid motion can only produce its creative effect as fluid motion. Now, 
largely owing to blindness or wrong direction, artists, with rare exceptions, 
have hitherto concerned themselves with converting fluid motion into various 

orms of solid motion. They have in fact stopped at the expression of 
, emegeti ter forms of nature and human life, apparently unconscious 
that in doing so they were not completing the expression of the art flow, 
but were stopping at a half-way house, so to speak, where of course the 
maximum creative effect could not be produced. Before this effect can be 
produced it is necessary to complete the journey by reconverting the solids 
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into fluid motion. It cannot be said that either Cezanne, Van Gogh, or 
Gauguin completed the magic journey. But if they did not refine away the 
solids in their canvases and set them going as fluid motion, if they pe 
down forms recognizable as houses, men, trees, and so on, they certainly 
exhibited such forms undergoing a process of melting. In Van Gogh’s 
canvases the forms are simply being melted by the fierce internal intensity 
to which the artist is subjecting them. Van Gogh, perhaps more than any 
of his contemporaries, shows us known forms in the act of being converted 
into their original fluid motion. And it is for this reason, I think, Van 
Gogh’s pictures produce a greater creative effect upon the spectator than 
any merely representative forms of art. We experience in them a rush of 
liberated energy due to the change from solidity to fluidity. 

So much for the new conception of the origin and nature of Art. With 
regard to the principles by which Art moves towards its ultimate effect, if 
believe they are analagous to those by which an unseen agency assumes 
visibility in natural forms. There is the same order, intelligibility, and 
coherence throughout. Corresponding to the invariable order of growth and 
progression in a plant as represented by the seed (enclosing the life and 
unifying principle) stem, branches, leaves and fruit, is the order of ascent, 
or perhaps it should be descent, by which Art takes concrete form. First 
there is the initial flow, then the root-point answering to the seed or unifying 
principle, then follow in turn, lines, planes, and solids. The fruit and the 
solids appear to be the culmination of the initial flow, but really they contain 
a potential power of growth in a realizable fluid motion. This abstract 
motion has ever since the start been descending and slackening into solid 
motion, and its forms have become more and more concrete as they attained 
actuality. Behind these actual forms, it is clear, there is the potentiality of 
further movement and growth which in our limited state of intelligence we 
conceive of as realisable only on the original lines. If there is an infinite 
growth and development inherent in actual forms very few persons are 
aware of it. Indeed most persons are aware only of particular growth. To 
them growth begins with the seed and stops with the fruit or its art expres- 
sion as fruit, and the only form of continuation is to be found in repetition. 
The old process must be repeated from seed to fruit. According to this 
view the phenomena of growth as expressed by art-forms is manifested 
in a succession of parallel movements and not in one continuous and ever- 
expanding movement. Generally speaking, things are transferred to canvas 
as they appear, particular solids, not infinite fluids as they are. If they have 
a life principle in them it is carefully concealed, for they suggest no power 
of infinite growth. It would seem indeed as though art-expression, during 
civilized times, has reached a deadlock. For it is noticeable that throughout 
all the great periods of art-expression, artists have expressed the same things. 
In the canvases of the old masters a flow of solids manifests itself with 
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depressing regularity. Time, one might think, would have lifted the soul of 
the artist out of solid space. But, as we know, the feverish desire to express 
a too solid world has not grown less till of recent years. It may be due 
to this deadlock that art criticism has seldom risen above mediocrity. How 
indeed could it reach the highest creative achievement of the critical mind if 
works of art lack the creative principle to be judged? The creative critic 
cannot possibly build his house of illumination without the essential funda- 
mental materials. And these the artist must provide. He cannot illuminate 
the non-existant. And if there are no creative elements to work upon 
criticism is bound to fall and remain far below the creative standard. It 
will be uncertain and chaotic in its judgments. History says it is so, and not 
without proof. It shows us that the art judgment of one age has been suffi- 
cient to reverse the art judgment of a previous age. Yet Art itself does 
not change. If it is badly expressed at any time it is badly expressed for 
all time. Therefore the said Muctuating judgment has but one interpretation. 
It means that the judgment itself is at fault, and much of the art criticism 
to which art critics have given utterance is worthless. The reason is appar- 
ent. Art criticism is not based upon a fundamental principle. There is 
no established law of art criticism. 

Of course I shall be told there is no such law to establish, because it 
does not exist and never will exist. The art critic has been and will continue 
to be guided by his conscious experience. And as such experience varies 
from age to age, so judgment founded upon it varies also. But a statement 
so independent of common sense is plainly nonsense. The law to which 
I refer is within the critic just as it is within the artist. It does not always 
operate because it is not allowed to do so. It is hindered by conscious experi- 
ence. Actually the law is the artist, and if left to itself it would make an 
efficient application of itself to produce the highest creative effect of which 
fluid motion is capable. Such is the unconscious method of using the law. 
The artist uses it not because he can or will but because he must. His 
picture producing is a work that can only be done in one way, not by thought 
and reason, not by compulsions and restraints, but through the livingness of 
free energies left free to find their own expressions through their own 
channels. His starting point, representing the seed of unity, is sensibility, 
and feeling if left alone will do everything to unite all parts of his vision, to 
bind and cement them together. The result would remain as an example 
of organic growth not limited to solid space but extended to a higher space 

s far as the emotional impulse in the artist can be expressed by the limited 
ae at his disposal. The question of how far the artist can use solid (that 
is, dead) materials, paint brushes, and canvas, to reach a transcendental 
effect (effect of livingness) is one that I must leave for future consideration. 

In such a result would be found evidence not only that there is a great 
principle or law by which art operates and reaches its highest mark humanly 
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possible, but that it remains constant and true in the sensible artist and can 
be traced running through all he does. If further evidence of the existence 
of the law is needed I can point to the conscious use of it today by painters 
who are seeking to give the facts of ordinary experience a non-representative 
character, as though belonging to a world of abstraction. We know that 
Picasso is busy converting everyday forms of his own contemporary sur- 
roundings into rhythmic shape from which all clitchés have been carefully 
eliminated. We know too that other painters following the epoch-making 
example of John D, Fergussion are boldly rhythmising the people and affairs 
of everyday life as though convinced that the big unified rhythmic design is 
symbolic of the intense movement by which Art moves and expresses itself. 
We see in their canvases an obvious attempt to give the widest expansion to 
the fundamental rhythm of each subject treated. At first sight it appears 
to be a step in the right direction, one leading away from the fallacy or 
blindness, which led the old masters to turn out wonderful patchworks by 
giving each object in their canvases a structural unity of its own. Indeed 
it looks as though these painters have mastered the secret of binding a com- 
position together by a unified design springing from a central note that 
expands by spontaneous motion till it not only fills the canvas but passes 
out of it on a very wide sweep, and having order, intelligibility, and coherence 
in all its parts. It looks as though they have discovered the great law of 
creative organic unity of which I speak. Closer examination of their work, 
however, reveals it is not so. For one thing their pictures are not growths 
from smali beginnings to great ends, each the successive sweep of one curve 
expanding in oneness from a root-point. It is true that the starting point in 
them may be feeling, as with the work of the unconscious artist. But as soon 
as feeling has decided the start, knowledge and reason decide the rest. They 
decide what shapes and colors are to be selected and carefully related to the 
central shape and color. If the character of the subject is zigzag then the 
composition will take a zigzag course. If a sharp curve, then sharp curves 
will be gathered from objects surrounding the central one and related to it. 
In fact the law of association is called in and kept busy throughout. Every- 
thing in a picture is consciously associated just as a builder associates the 
materials of a house. Intuition is checked by reason. 

. So we find one principle being applied alike by conscious and uncon- 
scious methods. With this difference, that whereas the movement, growth 
and unity attained by the unconscious method is organic that reached by the 
conscious method is mechanical. It is the difference between the natural 
growth of a plant and the artificial manufacture of one. The first is a 
process whereby the life flow organizes itself. The second a process of 
eliminating the life flow. The one is mediumistic and spontaneous, the other 
is volitional and mechanical. 


What, it may be asked, is this principle or law? Briefly it is the law of 
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spiral growth and progression traceable in all natural phenomena. It is a 
law which actuates human nature at its best and which shapes all work done 
in the finer way. If we wish to see how it operates we cannot do better 
than symbolize it in the form of a motion-curve starting from a point in 
space and expanding in ever-widening curves. Thus: 


This law may be found completely applied to one picture or it may be traced 
running through a succession of pictures, each a part of a creative unity, the 
whole manifesting the growth and development curve of the artist. In the 
first case the picture would have an organic unity of its own. In it the fluid 
motion would be seen coming to fruition from the initial point of feeling to 


its fullest statement as vision at the highest pressure of fluid expression. 
Thus: 


In the second case, each period of the artist’s work would represent a section 
of the development-curve. By placing the sections together it is possible to 
view his work as a whole and to construct the course of development which 
he has undergone. And we can tell by the widest sweep of the curve precisely 
where he stands and how much he has detached himself from the world of 
solids. Thus: 


Needless to say, this motion-curve may be applied as a standard of art- 
criticism. Indeed it is the business of art critics to experience this curve in 
themselves and to apply it to all works of art. So far as I know it has never 
been applied. When it is it will transform art criticism. For it will enable 
the critic to judge whether a work is an inevitable growth of a movement 
inherent in the artist,—and to value it rightly and fully in its relation to this 
movement,—or whether it is merely a bit of clever brain juggling. 

I have not time nor space to illustrate in minute detail the truth and 
, Ae of the application of this law to art-forms. But I may take one 
concrete instance of its existence and inevitableness, and of the growth and 
progress that result whenever the artist happens to work under its guidance. 
I have within recent months seen the existence of this law and traced the 
course of its working in the studies of a new and comparatively unknown 
comer in the world of painting. Here is a painter, Clarence E. King by 
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name, who is undoubtedly working out his high destiny in terms of Art, at 
the bidding of a force to whose direction he is willing to surrender himself. 
And he surrenders himself not because he has no judgment, no discriminat- 
ing sense of his own, but because he believes that the true artist works 
without volition. I know very little about Mr. King’s first experiences, but 
I can quite imagine that art-expression came to him as a bewildered dream. 
Perhaps he felt instinctively it was but an imaginary magician’s wand and 
the effect it ever sought to produce was far above the limited measure of 
the artist’s dead materials. It was an effect that could only be attained in 
one way, not by stone, wood, or canvas, but by direct surrender to its living- 
ness. I remember once receiving a letter from Mr. King in which he hinted 
at some such transcendental vision of Art and indicated its difficulties— 
both aesthetic and economic. The latter will be seen to be very real when 
I say that Mr. King is a poor man, that he has to engage in a mechanical 
form of occupation which constantly opposes him with the dread of losing 
guidance and his real purpose, and of falling under the subjection of aims 
and methods entirely opposed to his own. From the letter I learned that he 
began with a longing to attain the maximum intensity of expression and he 
has ever since been impelled irresistibly towards this end. But the path was 
not easy, for it seems he became aware at an early period of the small meas- 
ure of expression in the painter’s dead materials. He relates how one day 
he took his colors into the sun so that they should rival its livingness. But 
when he looked at them (in the light of the sun) they were dead. Then 
he bought the most expensive paint, he kept his palette clean, he slept in the 
open, watched the sunrise, absorbed its magic, and prepared himself and his 
materials in every way, as he thought, to express the fluid character of the 
experience flowing through him. He grappled with powerful feelings and 
sought to fix them in form. To no purpose. Apparently there was a point 
beyond which paint, like words, could not go. The fauit, however, was not 
altogether in the materials. The artist too was to blame. He was a boy 
strenuously striving to transcend representative forms. But in doing so 
he neglected one thing. He made no attempt to escape from the illusion of 
volume and solidity contained in solid space. In other words he tried to 
transcend solids by the process of merely copying solids. He tried to express 
the eternal livingness of a tree by painting an ephemeral tree. This is the 
meaning underlying the earliest example of his work. It accounts for the 
expression of representative forms very slightly raised above actuality. In 
the second example the next upward sweep of the curve is apparent. The 
pursuit of the maximum intensity of expression is maintained, with the 
result that there is a further escape into fluid motion. And actuality becomes 
very much exaggerated as by a hand that feels the stimulating impulse which 
the steadily increasing growth of an unknown power brings with it. Perhaps 
the most noticeable characteristic of the second example is the attainment of 
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a greater freedom of expression. There is in consequence an increase of 
intensity, and as intensity is the source of rhythm,—rhythm being but the 
natural characteristic of what we call intensity—a greater manifestation of 
rhythm. This rhythmic ascent, if I may call it so, marking the growth and 
development of intense expression, is continued in the third example. The 
illusion of volume and solidity to be found in the other two examples is 
still noticeable. But the flow is at a far higher pressure than in actuality, 
and if the painter is not yet fully afloat on fluid motion, he is certainly moving 
in the desired direction. He is in fact true to his widening curve. 

It is too early to predict what degree of intensity of effect Mr. King 
will ultimately attain. He is still a young man with an enviable future before 
him. And he approximates more and more towards an unconscious method 
of expression. He applies the natural law of growth and progression because 
he must. A time may come when he will take up his pencil and trace a 
picture as in a trance simply at the bidding of the inner flow called inner 
necessity. It is certainly hopeful that he has remained up to the present a 
fairly pure medium, having escaped the pollution of conventional art educa- 
tion. He turned to painting at the urge of inner necessity and expressed 
himself in intense form and color because such form and color were in him 
to express. The technical characteristics of his work are really a part of 
himself. He expresses everything with simplicity and freedom because they 
are characteristics of his own nature. It should be said that he does not aim 
to produce the so-called automatic work of art. There is nothing automatic 
in a fluid force organizing itself by uniting itself to a medium that is really 
a part of its own livingness. If the artist’s hands are guided by a mysterious 
agency it is not a mechanical process any more than the guiding of a plant 
into leaves, blossom, and fruit is one. The artist is really guided by that 
which is a part of his higher self. He surrenders himself to the guidance 
of a spirit which is his own, the spirit of Art. And in doing so he achieves 
his highest destiny. For in the complete surrender to Art lies the affirmation 
of Art. 
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My Friend The Incurable 


Vv. 


WAR HALLUCINATIONS 


An interview with Mme. Truth 


I found her in an obscure corner of a wein-stube which bore the legend: 
In vino veritas. She beckoned to me appealingly. “Mr. Incurable, will you 
come and sit at my table? They all shun me nowadays; to associate with 
me is considered mauvais ton. But you, I am sure, need not fear for your 
reputation . . .” To be sure, my reputation could not suffer any more, 
even if I committed patricide; so I went bravely to Madame’s table, and 
ordered Rhine-wine and a neutrality sandwich 4 la Wilson (caviar and 
Limburger dressed in petals of French roses) ; to complete the expression of 
my loyalty to the President, I requested the national hymns of all the bellig- 
erents, after which conscience-clearing ordeal I turned to my companion. 
Her appearance was shocking; not even the clumsy robe of Censor O’Con- 
nor’s cut could conceal her bruises and many-colored insignia. ‘“‘Madame,”’ 
I gallantly inquired, “whence these atrocities ?” 

“These are love-tokens from the special war correspondents. Ah, dear, 
since the death of Tolstoy I have had no true lover. You say, how about 
Shaw? Well, George Bernard has championed me daringly, I admit; but 
I can never tell whether he is in earnest or whether he makes use of me for 
his clever jugglery. G. B. S. has made it his profession to say unpopular 
things ; how could he have overlooked such a rare stunt as telling the truth 
in time of war? He is so very skilful in the gentle art of making himself 
unpleasant to the majority that I am inclined to believe he would readily 
betray me for my rival, Mlle. Lie, as soon as she had lost her popularity. 
As for Maximilian Harden, you see, I am an old flame of his; he has suffered 
prison and persecution for my sake, the dear; do you remember the Eilen- 
burg affair, when Maxie removed the figments from Wilhelm’s bosom 
friends, and demonstrated that the “crime” punishable in England with two 
years of Reading Gaol was freely practiced by the august princes of Ger- 
many? O, he is a darling, Monsieur; but, between us, he handles me too 
roughly, the bulldog. Think of Bismarckian hugs and Kruppesque caresses! 
You see how hard it is to please me as a lover: I am such a frail sweetheart.” 

I protested that I have never had the ambition of becoming her lover, 
consequently I was in no need of her warning. Mme. Truth felt offended. 
Pe aed ee yet Wait till you grow older, when you will declare 

ps your devotion for me. You do not think objectively, 
Mr, Incurable, hence your numerous offences against me. With all your 
endeavor to appear neutral, your anti-German feelings are transparent. Why 
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don’t you give ear to me occasionally? Think of a people generally hated 
and envied, yet strong, successful, defiant. How can you help admiring their 
wonderful achievements in the present war ?” 

I rejoined that I could admire war as an art; that there was art in 
Napoleon’s warfare, no matter whether he‘ won or lost, no matter whether it 
was St. Bernard or Waterloo; while the Germans are merely good mathe- 
maticians, clever technicians; but I prefer Zimbalist’s artistic flaws to the 
perfect technique of Albert Spalding, the craftsman. 

“You are hopelessly incurable, sir. Do you perceive that Germany has 
won already? Whatever the outcome of the war, the Germans are the vic- 
tors. To be hated by all one must accomplish something meritorious. Surely 
the Germans will emerge from the struggle forged with self-respect, self- 
assurance, and contempt for the rest of the world. Surely they will be 
spared the demoralizing influence of universal sympathy, which is so atro- 
ciously showered upon poor Belgium. In their splendid isolation the Teutons 
will achieve gigantic things; they may become a race of supermen Be 

I hastened to order Moselwine and sauer-kraut. 


Shmah Yisroel 

There is an inmate in one of the Russian insane asylums at present, a 
Jewish soldier who paces up and down his cell, continually groaning: 
“Shmah Yisroel.” His story is simple. One night lying in the trenches 
on the Prussian frontier, he observed an approaching grey figure, obviously 
that of a German soldier. When the figure came close to the trenches, the 
Jew leaped upon his foe and pierced him with the bayonet. The German 
fell, moaning in agony: “Shmah Yisroel.” The two words have been 
haunting the Russian since, until, they say, he lost his reason. 

It is a grave symptom for the Jews, when they begin to lose their reason 
under the stress of tragedy; their very existence as a people is imperiled, 
as soon as they show signs of normality, and fail to endure grief and suffer- 
ing. For what has kept the Eternal Ahasver so wonderfully alive these two 
thousand years but his philosophical defiance of seeming reality? “Shmah 
Yisroel,” “Hear, o Israel, the Eternal is our God, the Lord is one,” has 
been the motto of the nation through the long centuries of persecution, the 
pillar of fire on its historical Golgotha ; it has become the symbol of Judaism, 
the coat-of-arms of the “Chosen People” who were destined to wander among 
gentiles, to teach them the living word, and to be rewarded for the instruc- 
tion with hatred and contempt. 

“Shmah Yisroel” were the last defiant words of the Palestinian martyrs, 
hen tortured to death by the Syrian Hellenizers of the time of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who attempted the apparently easy task of annihilating Judaism 
by the force of his mighty legions. “Shmah Yisroel” cheerfully cried the 
Rabbis enwrapped in the scrolls of the Law, set afire by the order of Emperor 
Adrian, “and their souls returned in purity to their Creator,” relates the 
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Agadah. “Shmah Yisroel” was the cry that thundered amidst the blaze of 
the Auto-da-Fe set up by the Spanish Inquisition ad maiorem Dei gloriam. 
Throughout the ages, humiliated and offended, but inwardly proud, despising 
and forgiving those “who knew not what they were doing,” the Jew marched 
his endless road with his Motto as a talisman, as an invulnerable shield. 
Recently, during the first decade of the twentieth century, the world heard 
once more the cries of “Shmah Yisroel” piercing the air of Russia from end 
to end, when Jewish men, women and children were slaughtered by govern- 
mental hooligans in order to quench with the blood of Israel the Revolution. 
Neither is the present great trial new for the indestructible people: 
many battles have been fought, with Jews taking part on both sides. There 
is a popular print in Germany, presenting the Jews of the Kronprinz’s regi- 
ment praying on the day of Atonement before Sedan; a grotesque mass of 
warriors entreating the Lord of peace to grant the world eternal peace. What 
greater incongruity can be imagined than Jews exterminating one another ; 
what more terrible absurdity, than the descendants of the prophets waging 
war, the descendants of Isaiah who was the first to preach to the nations 
“to beat their swords into ploughshares”! Yet the life of Israel in the last 
two thousand years has been a continuous incongruity, an anomaly, a 
miracle ; will this nation collapse under the tragicness of the present situation? 
The Russian-Jewish soldier who lost his reason, because he failed to 
understand the “Why” of his having killed his brother, a German-Jewish 
soldier, is a grave symptom for the abnormal, supernormal people. Has 
“Shmah Yisroel” ceased to serve as the all-answering formula, as the justi- 
fication of the impossible reality, as the invincible watch-word, as the great 
stimulus to live on, to march on, ever forward, into the unknown future? 


Bestialization 

The other day I received a deserved blow. A letter from the war-zone 
reached me. Nothing but the handwriting told me that it was written by an 
old friend of mine, a poet of exquisite sonnets—so rude was the style, so 
dry and matter-of-fact the tone of my erstwhile elegant correspondent. She 
cynically derided my glorification of the war as Europe’s healthful purga- 
tory, and spoke of death and want, cruel prosaic want. Do we ever realize 
the actual stultifying, bestializing conditions of the non-combatants under 
whizzing shells and roving aeroplanes? We, the calm philosophizers, the 
curious spectators and speculators? Do we, neutrals, envisage Death and 
Murder raging in a bacchanale over the embroiled lands? Of all the war 
poems and sermons it was only Eunice Tietjens who perceived the trans- 
Atlantic horrors in her prophetic Children of War; the rest are cold, labored 
writings. Perhaps our American diplomats, who are anything but diplo- 
matic, will innocently involve this country in the world mess, and our authors 
will be given a fair test. 


Inn GABINOL. 
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New York Letter 


GEORGE SOULE 


Nios that the New York legislature has decided to submit the question 
of woman suffrage to popular vote, we are being bored and sometimes 
horrified by the relevations of a battle which most of us get into the habit 
of thinking was fought and won long ago. That is the trouble with many 
radicals. The investigation of new causes comes to mean with them merely 
a process of personal salvation. A belief attained is taken as a matter of 
course, as if there were nothing more to be done about it. Even to mention 
it seems in bad taste—there are so many more important things, so many 
more ecstatic attitudes. And then the world rumbles along to it like some 
prehistoric monster, and we are caught unaware in the midst of quarreling 
which seems to us beside the point. Have we not discarded fighting ma- 
chinery? Have we not thrown our siege guns on the scrap heap? How rude 
of the unintelligent to disturb us! We are like the pacificists who thought 
that war could be abolished by the mere act of willing. We forget that 
mankind never wills all at once. We forget that it is sometimes necessary 
to sacrifice our energy in the battle for a distressingly old cause. Or else 
we never see the necessity, and damn the naive volunteers with a supercilious 
smile of superior enlightenment while we cuddle ourselves in the cotton wool 
of private emotions. We offer them a new word as a reagent for all their 
difficulties. 

Who, for instance, could have imagined that The New York Times, 
mental yokel though it is, could come out with a two-column editorial article 
against suffrage on the ground that women are not fitted to vote because 
they do not share men’s economic burdens? It must have been six months 
ago at least that The Times published a census report on its back page show- 
ing that 30.6 per cent of all the females in New York over ten years of age 
are engaged in gainful occupations. You would think census statistics would 
be just the thing to attract the eye of that editorial writer. But here the 
editorial is, like an unbelievable fossil come to life. If it represented merely 
a Tory minority we could afford to laugh and wait for its partisans to die. 
It represents, however, the astute judgment of The Times as to what several 
hundred thousand people in New York city really think. The big newspaper 
cannot afford to try leading public opinion. It must agree with as many 
people of buying capacity as possible. And here we are again, face to face 
with a blind, stupid majority. 

One begins to speculate on what possibility there is for a democracy 
except running about in circles. Everything is apparently arranged so that 
the majority can enforce its immediate will, and its immediate will is always 
several generations behind the wisdom of its best citizens. An enthroned 
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tyrant can be dynamited, but a hydra-headed tyrant in the election booth 
must be educated. What a wearisome, unromantic task that is! Many a 
man who would exultingly give his life in the adventure of assassination 
retires to his study before the labor of training a mob. He has neither the 
strength of imagination nor the strength of heart necessary to fight his way 
inch by inch. Here is a real sacrifice to be made for the future. Here is a 
chance for modern heroes with stuff in them. Here is an opportunity to 
substitute soul-testing labor for amateur theatricals. To leaven stupidity, 
to work with raw and shouting enthusiasts, to be humble enough to accept 
each partial victory, each compromise, and still to fight for the next one— 
this is the challenge of faith which proves to us there is still iron in man- 
kind. There is satisfaction in the thought that victories have not become 
easier. Many a Launcelot would go insane in the trenches. 

Everyone is looking for the supremacy of his own pet reform or reaction 
as a result of the war, and it is banal to indulge in prophecies. Yet it seems 
to me there will be a great gain in our understanding if we approach the 
monster with humility. It has, to be sure, shown us the brutality lurking in 
modern civilization. We can easily use it as a text for denouncing politics, 
commercialism, militarism, and all the other abstractions which represent 
to us the sum of present human failings. Yet why not go a little farther, 
and blame as well an intellectualism which slides about on the surface of 
things, a species of reform and enthusiasm which does not bite into the 
substance of humanity? Do not our philosophies now appear as futile as 
the pedantic dreaming of mediaeval schooimen and alchemists? Does not 
our separation of the ideal from the material now seem as vicious as Chris- 
tian asceticism? What business have we to toy with perfectionist theories 
when to do so we must ignore what is to-day and what will be to-morrow in 
the blood and brain of nearly all human beings? We must make human 
breeding the test of effort. We must admit that the will is powerless without 
the hands. We must create our social tools to accomplish our social ends. 
We must forget the false distinctions between emotion and intellect, and use 
both for their common purpose. Let us not repudiate machinery because it 
has not yet been consciously directed to an end that is worth gaining. Modern 
civilization has spent its force developing in opposite directions—toward the 
brute and toward the god—and now we are amazed at the contradiction. 
Our task is to make a synthesis and arrive at man. It will be a task to 
engage the highest qualities of the poet and the scientist—this job of putting 
man’s will in control of his overgrown body. And it will be more fascinating 
than any other work man has ever set himself. 
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The Drama 


“Alice in Wonderland” 
(Fine Arts Theairc) 


Judging from this initial production of Alice in Wonderland the new 
management of the Fne Arts Theatre is going to justify the name of the 
theatre and yet compete with the loop theatres in attracting the attention 
of the general public. The Players Producing Company has been wise in 
securing the services of an exceptionally good professional company under 
the direction of Mr. W. H. Gilmore, and they have made an unusually happy 
start with Miss Gerstenberg’s dramatization of Lewis Carroll’s classic, sup- 
plemented by the scenery of Mr. Wm. P. Henderson and the musical setting 
of Mr. Eric de Lamarter. 

At first thought it seems incredible that the subtle comedy of Alice in 
Wonderland could lend itself to the wider stage values; but the dialogue 
loses nothing—it gains, rather, by the transposition. Some doubt has been 
expressed as to whether Alice is really a children’s classic or an adult classic. 
On the stage that doubt is resolved—it is both. The children appreciate 
seeing all the quaint creatures and people that Alice meets in her adventures, 
and the grown-ups enjoy the humor of the dialogue and the extraordinary 
real unreality of Carroll’s imagination. As a matter of fact the psychology 
of Lewis Carroll is amazing! He lived long before Mme. Montessori; yet 
in his own whimsical fashion he has recorded how absurdly unreal and 
fantastic the unrelated elements of education must seem to the child mind! 
The grown-up who does not appreciate the humor of Alice in Wonderland 
must be a very dull person. Both the fun and the dream quality of the 
original have been carefully emphasized in the production. Mr. Henderson’s 
scenery is successful in more senses than one. First of all it is beautiful and 
entirely in the spirit of the play, and, secondly, it does not sacrifice the actors 
as so much of the new stage craft has a tendency to do. Although extremely 
rich and varied in color, the setting waits for the final complement of the 
actors in costume before the design is complete. As Mr. Henderson is a 
painter, rather than a “man of the theatre’”—that vague term invented by 
Craig—he knows how to obtain effects on the stage by color, and does not 
depend upon the manipulation of direct lighting—often as imitative and 
theatrical as the old style scenery—to create illusion. He obtains the effect 

depth or distance on the stage by the tonal quality of his painted drop, 
rather than by an increased cubic depth which is apt to reduce an actor to the 
thin and non-existent quality of a paper silhouette. It is well to indicate 
these principles, for they are all important in connection with drama that 
depends upon speech, and in his use of these principles Mr. Henderson is 
probably the most radical of all the advanced scenic artists. 
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Altogether Chicago has reason to be proud of this production. It 
reveals the fact that Chicago is not without independent artistic initiative, 
and a full conviction of this fact should lead to interesting developments. 
Unforunately in this review it is impossible to speak of the acting in detail, 
but this is hardly necessary as the critics have given it the stamp of their 
approval. For the professional finish of the performance credit is due to 
Mr. W. H. Gilmore. Little Miss Alice Tobin made an ideal Alice. In fact 
not one part is mis-cast, and all the actors give the impression that they are 
having the time of their life—which contributes much to the spirit of the 
entertainment. Mr. De Lamarter’s music has a charming fantastic quality 
and great delicacy of imagination. And above all the delightful freshness 
of the play is due to Miss Gerstenberg’s good faith in sticking to the text 
of the original and not attempting to pump into it any extraneous matter 
which might have deteriorated into musical comedy or farce. As it is the 
play is a fantasy, and, when successful, as in this case, no form is more 
capable of giving lasting enjoyment. Sic fan 8 


Music 


SAMAROFF AND CLAUSSEN 


Olga Samaroff is not conspicuous for her bad piano-playing. There 
are a great many others, as prominent as Mme. Samaroff, as popular in 
their own way, who make just as much noise when they play—pianists who 
seem to exert an odd vigilance lest music enter in for a moment. Mme. 
Samaroff played Beethoven’s E-flat piano concerto with the Chicago Sym- 
phony. This work is unique in its bombast, causing one to blush for the com- 
poser. The soloist appeared in an ample gown of scorched orange, with 
slippers of scarlet, and gave the work its traditional beating. The eye suf- 
fered only less than the ear. 

But the excellent Claussen, taking part in a Wagner program, swept 
away all pettiness. She liberated emotions that Wagner alone can touch 
when adequately interpreted. Here is no prima donna, but an artist <i 
sings. Her voice is a brimming-over of loveliness; her emotional power 
becomes inevitable, for she sings in phrases of beauty—a living beauty that 
moves to tears. Hers is an art that pervades and satisfies . . . some- 
thing to be treasured. 

Vocalists are generally peacocks—usually moulting. It is a great event 
to discover a singing artist, for when the lack is neither a matter of intelli- 
gence nor of intensity, it often happens that the musician uses a voice that 
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could never perjure itself as beautiful. Julia Claussen gives a feeling of 
utter security. No sensibility is wounded or left asleep. 

Samaroff is not to be blamed, individually ; although what she represents 
is not an art, but a menace, for it is always applauded, copied, and taught to 
the youth. Sonority and power in tone-masses are never obtained by blows 
upon the piano-keys, or by waving the arms over the head. The piano is 
capable of infinite shading and many kinds of tone, from mighty chords and 
fierce tumult to delicate tontal weavings and vague states of calm, from crys- 
talline brilliance to low-sung intimate melodies ; and there are certain artists 
now living who listen closely, hear these strange secrets, and bring them out 
for other ears. Olga Samaroff, apparently, like her Chicago audience, is 
aware chiefly of the difference between loud and soft. 

HERMAN SCHUCHERT. 


Book Discussion 


A Peter Pan Lover 
Young Earnest, by Gilbert Cannan. [D. Appleton and Company, New York] 


A man “who is submissive to his emotions is not in power over himself” 
—so wrote Spinoza ; and such a man is René Fourmy, the Peter Pan lover of 
Gilbert Cannan’s latest novel, who never grew up into the fact that he should 
not have everything he wanted. After a boyhood and youth of almost un- 
conscious surrender to environment, he suddenly rebelled against the pre- 
tense that surrounded him and gave himself up as completely to his emotions 
as he had hitherto yielded himself to external circumstances. He had been 
educated to be a professor and had married an ambitious girl without having 
awakened to the meaning of life, love, or passion. His first great disillusion- 
ment came with his honeymoon, when instead of finding in his bride “the 
new wonders and sweet joy” of fulfilled love, they together “attained nothing 
but heat, hunger, and distress.” 

When he could bear this relationship no longer he fled to London, cast 
in his lot with Ann, a girl of the slums, and became a taxi driver. Here he 
was happy for a time because of his savage hunger for real things, no matter 
if they were degrading. The crude, harsh reality of this life fascinated him 
unfil he discovered that Ann’s love was no more the fulfillment of his dreams 
than his wife’s had been; only its honesty had made it endurable. When he 
discovers that Ann is to have a child—an unwanted, unexpected child that 
will be like a chain binding their two lives—he is driven to a second rebellion 
and the ultimate rediscovery of his first sweetheart. Ann shows her anger 
in the vulgar, uncontrolled outbursts natural to such a woman, and finally 
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disappears to Canada, leaving René free to go to Cathleen. We are given 
to understand that at last René has attained to the happiness of his love 
dream, but nothing Mr. Cannan has told us warrants the belief that he might 
not suddenly discover that Cathleen too falls short of his vision of what real 
love should be and start out madly once more in pursuit of he knows not 
what. If he and Cathleen do finish their lives together it is safe to gamble 
that it will not be because René has learned to adjust himself to life but 
because he has met his Waterloo in Cathleen, a clever woman who wanted 
him and understood how to keep him. 

René was a rebel against the conventions which interfered with his 
happiness, a dreamer, and a seeker after the Holy Grail of love. His attempts 
to find happiness were utterly selfish, yet honest, so that our quarrel is not 
with his morals but with his egotism. He never awoke to the responsibilities 
of life, never felt remorse for the sufferings that he caused others, never 
grew up to the consciousness that life was intended for something higher 
than the fulfillment of his enthusiastic visions, but blundered into more or 
less freedom where another man, perhaps equally rebellious but more scrupu- 
lous, would quietly maintain his outward equanimity and let conventional 
spiders weave their webs all about him. 

Quarrels there will be and condemnation arising from Young Earnest, 
but will they be because readers think Mr. Cannan does not understand 
whereof he writes or because he is audacious enough to describe a man who 
would not accept shams? We may not like the subject any better than we 
would a painting of a maimed or ugly person, yet that objection does not 
destroy its art, and art it has, in an unusual degree. Only a skilled writer 
could depict a man doing sensual things without being a sensualist, and 
René was just the opposite of that. All his sins were of the spirit rather 
than of the flesh. His ambition in life was to find happiness at any cost. He 
desired love as many desire money and with as little consideration for others, 
and although hopelessly at odds with conventional standards and prudish 
morals it seems to me that the study of Young Earnest’s efforts to under- 
stand life and his own self is rather a glorious attempt, and that Gilbert 
Cannan has been decidedly courageous to try to reduce to printed terms the 
emotions, aspirations, cravings, and blunders of a young man too honest to 
accept deceits, yet too cowardly (or perhaps too brave) to stand by his 
blunders. Not a pretty story, of course, but life is seldom pretty when it is 
frank, and his stumbling “from one love to another” is not the expression of 
sensuality but rather a spiritual attempt to live out the best that was in him. 

The book has many passages of beauty, many expressions of keen philo- 
sophy which seem to indicate that the author’s soul belongs to the divine 
side of life—not to its sordidness. So wonderfully does he. reproduce medi- 
ocrity, middle-class respectability, and the vital if less commendable phases 
of Mitcham Mews that one is led to believe that all of life—from visions to 
slums—is unfolding to him, and that no matter what his subject, his pen 
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will paint a picture that rings true. One could hardly find a more subtle task 
than has been accomplished in Young Earnest—that of painting a man who 
was not a sensualist doing sensual things. That Mr. Cannan knew precisely 
what he was doing is revealed in the words that he puts into the mouth of 
one of his characters who describes René as being a man “simply inappro- 
priate in a community of creatures who live by cunning.” 

M. A. S. 


Nietzsche in Fiction 


The Encounter, by Anne Douglas Sedgewick. {The Century 
Company, New York] 


Nietzsche—jealous, dyspeptic, wonderful—lives in these pages so vividly 
that the illusion of biography is attained. His dreams, his faults, his fears 
stand forth. Light is focussed upon the great thinker. Ludwig Wehlitz, as 
he is called in the novel, loves a young and beautiful girl from America— 
Persis Fenamy. He is rivalled in his love by two other Germans, disciples of 
his, but very different personally. Persis, who is a combination of loveliness 
and good sense, proves to be a difficult, even impossible, problem for the 
three phliosophers. Their wooing is the basis of the work. 

Such a story achieves originality at one stroke; and it is fair to say that 
the author’s development of this dangerous theme is fully equal to her 
daring. She catches the high-lights upon the soul of this curious Titan; she 
constructs the man as he must actually have been, and places him in circum- 
stances of her own arrangement. His imperative genius and his character- 
istic childishness work out consistently together. Pedants and long-winded 
scholars, who know not the poet in their god, will argue that the real 
Nietzsche neither could nor would have waxed passionate over a lovely 
woman . . . the book is not for them. Anne Douglas Sedgewick sees 
deep and imagines clearly, and her findings are authentic. Her lesser people, 
notably Wehlitz’s untidy Italian friend, Eleanora, and the inscrutable Mrs. 
Fenamy, are created with the same splendid skill and vision. This writer’s 
realism is not the vaunted “crude and ruthless” variety ; for, although it dis- 
plays life in a plain and natural manner, there is in it an intense emotional 
quality which always evades the camera or the microscope. The Encounter 
is “altogether worthy. HERMAN SCHUCHERT. 
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Joseph Campbell 
Irishry, by Joseph Campbell. [Maunsel and Company, London] 


Joseph Campbell holds an enviable position among the present-day Irish 
bards. His poems are big, vital themes, readable by every intelligent person. 
In his volume of lyrics—for he possesses to a remarkable degree the en- 
chanted tongue—he takes you into every walk of life in Ireland. And what 
goes in regard to life and occupations in England and Ireland holds good in 
this country and elsewhere. He does not shun the pig-killer, the quarry-man, 
the mid-wife, the unfrocked, or disgraced priest, the blind man, the osier 
seller, or even the ragman. The characters are not put before you as repug- 
nance personified; he makes you sympathize, admire, and even love them. 
You could call it a drama of characters; each one unfolded being a separate 
act. 

How beautiful is The Shepherd. You can see the stars, and clearly 
comprehend the beauty of the simile in which he compares the shepherd to 
the man of Chaldea. The picture of the pasture of eld looms forth like a 
marvelous mosaic or mural painting: 


THE SHEPHERD 


Dark against the stars 

He stands: the cloudy bars 

Of nubulae, the constellations ring 
His forehead like a king. 


The ewes are in the fold: 

His consciousness is old 

As his, who in Chaldea long ago 
Penned his flock, and brooded so. 


The Shepherd can justly be compared to Sir Richard Lovelace’s To 
Lucretia on Going to War. They have in common the same metallic sweet- 


ness. A companion piece in both strength of beauty and lyrical qualities is 
The Mother: 


The Hearthstone broods in shadow, 
And the dark hills are old, 

But the child clings to the mother, 
And the corn springs in the mould. 


And Dana moves on Lauchra, 
And makes the world anew: 
The cuckoo’s cry in the meadow, 
The moon, and the earthly dew. 


In The Blind Man at the Fair there is a trul 
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O to be blind! 

To know the darkness that I know. 
The stir I hear is the empty wind, 
The people idly come and go. 


Last night the moon of Lammas shined, 
Rising high and setting low; 

But light is nothing to the blind— 

All, all is darkness where they go. 
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In The Laborer he reminds one of Whitman in lyrics. Here he speaks 
of the open roads, the blue hills, the tranquil skies, and the serene heavens. 
A beautiful passage from The Whelk-Gatherer reads: 


What satire, profusely laden with bitter irony is contained in 


Orangeman: 


Where the dim sea-line 

Is a wheel unbroken; 
Where day dawns on water, 
And night falls on wind, 
And the fluid elements 
Quarrel forever. 


His faith, ’Sixteen-Ninety ; 
His love, none; his hope, 
That hell may one day 
Get the soul of the Pope. 


Lives in beauty, with Venus 
And Psyche in white, 

And the Trojan Ladcoon 
For his spirit’s delight. 


Last, but not least, is The Old Woman: 


As a white candle 
In a holy place, 
So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 


As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun, 

So is the woman 
With her travail done. 


Her brood gone from her, 
And her thought as still 
As the waters 

Under the ruined mill. 


The 
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The Reader Critic 


Will Levington Comfort, Kingsville, Ontario: 


I have just had the January number. 

I feel as if I had found my companions, You who rejoiced in Caroline Branson 
and Margaret Swawite will know what one means by finding his companions. 

And when I came to the line of George Soule’s—“I am the greatest anarchist of 
you all—” the fact is I had settled for a nap by the fire, and here I am by the machine 
instead. 

I am proud of you and giad to be in the world with you all. I am sure you must 
feel the same about each other—for you must have been very lonely in a world that has 
lost the art of playing—you who play so well. 

I have looked long for the new voices; of late I have put every faith in the con- 
viction that they were just behind. You will have everything in ten years. No yoice 
from Germany, England, or France—all must come from you. The only thing that 
can possibly hurt you is Beauduin and his kind. They are poison and vision is not with 
them. I thing you must belong to that generation now of the twenties—that I have felt 
behind me so long and so wonderfully. Again and again I have written about this new 
race of Americans—there is a touch of it in the January Craftsman which I wish you 
would read. 

You are singing it. You are of it. You ask nothing—you sing, you play. There 
are moments in which I caught you (you of the little book) in that wondrous naivete 
which is the loss of the love of self—that cosmic simplicity of the workmen of to- 
morrow. 

How dreadful is the old— 


“And then O night, deliberate, unlovely—” 
But the new which you voice, and must always voice— 
“In the inspired improvisation of love—” 


I have read your January poems to all who come to the study. I have looked with 
even more delight at old Walt—who opened the door for (y)our generation—the dear 
old pioneer. He helped to make possible, too, our acceptance of the Zarathustra man— 
the pillar of fire of our transition, but Walt is the pillar of cloud by day. 

I’m sure you'll see my zeal for you. I have plugged through fifteen years in which 
every ideal of workmanship has sunk visibly in America until it can sink no lower. The 
great crowd is forgetting even how to read. It has lost the cohering line of expression 
—a series of broken pictures is enough to hold its eye. But the end is reached with 
the war—and the new generation which will witness the tragedy of greater human 
waste perhaps than the one before it, also contains the superb individuals—the few— 
such individuals as we never dreamed of in our twenties. I want some time to do for 
you a bit on this generation of mine (the bleakest in the world), The age of adver- 
tising. . . . Imagine a race than can only point to Herrick and London and 
Atherton and Dreiser and Watts—weakened solutions of Zola and Thackeray—except 
London who was great and open-souled—but lost his way. So I laugh is 
myself as born out of due time, and though just past midstream, I want to bel ; 
the twenties again. I believe that you can become the heart of ath nal 


if you are true; and I know new age of letters— 


you will not encounter the bleakness and the killing terror 
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that we met, for the way is preparing momentarily. The glory of it all will come from 
your being yourselyes—as you are so splendidly now. But the prison-house will close 
on some, and others will hear the call of the markets and others the decadence of 
Europe’s withered loins—and that is why I venture to ask you to hold fast to the dream 
—not to listen to anyone—for you have emerged truly. . . . Remember there are 
no others but you in the world—you alone have touched the new harmony—and it had 
to come from America. The New Republic is not doing it, nor The Masses, nor The 
Unpopular. Though they are great—they are of the old. Just to be true to your 
vision is all Heaven asks, and believe me one with you. I am just beginning, too. I 
want to belong—although I have ten years start. Great good to you—all. 

P.S. We have all loved the little milliner’s nat, and some of us have wept over it. 


ANOTHER NOTE ON PAROXYSM IN POETRY 


Rex Lampman, Portland, Oregon: 

Quoting Mr. Edward J. O’Brien’s instructive article in THe Litre Review for 
January: “Paroxysm is the poetic expression of that modern spirit which finds its 
most notable expression in the sculpture of Meunier, the polyphonic music of Strauss, 
the philosophy of Bergson, and the American skyscraper. . . . It aims to attain 
and express, with the quick, keen vigor and strength of steel, the whirling, audacious, 
burning life of our epoch in all the paroxysm of the New Beauty.” 

Quoting the dictionary, a paroxysm is “any sudden, violent and uncontrollable 
action or emotion; a convulsion or fit.” 

The dictionary definition seems more nearly to apply to inspirational poetic effort, 
such as Poe had in mind when he advanced his theory that a long poem is an artistic 
impossibilty; such an-effort is as necessary to any truly poetic performance. Mr. 
O’Brien’s definition refers to a particular kind of poetic effort, which, to achieve its 
aims, also must be inspirational, and finds its inspiration in “modern industrial and 
mechanical effort,” rather than in all creation, free field for the poet of no prescribed 
and particular province. 

I am totally unacquainted with the sculpture of Meunier, almost as innocent of 
knowledge of Strauss’s music, and of Bergson I know but a little, but I have seen the 
American skyscraper clutching its black steel fingers toward the blue, amid the 
rat-tat-tat-tat-tat of the pneumatic riveting hammers. Here in Portland the skyscraper 
is pre-empting one by one our views of the evergreen hills and the snowy mountains. 
Perhaps the other things Mr. O’Brien enumerates as paroxyst manifestations are 
shutting off our views of the eternal verities of life and the silent splendors of the soul 
—or rather, perhaps they symbolize the materialistic ideals that are walling us away 
from the things of the spirit. 

If we accept these paroxyst manifestations as art, and keep our eyes fixed on them, 
surely the infinite horizon, with its never-conquered boundaries always beckoning out 
and on, is lost to us. 

But do we accept them? Beyond the skyscrapers are the quiet hills, and however 
we throw ourselves into the vortices of cities, however often we go down among the 
red-mouthed, roaring furnaces, however we may acquiesce in, and even exult in and 
exalt, the materialistic horrors that multiply around us like monsters in a steamy primal 
fey, deep in ourselves we know that all these things are vain and vanishing, and that 
thé’ actual and enduring lie outside and beyond, or within ourselves. The skyscraper is 
a monument to the Moloch of Rent. The furnaces are those of Baal, in which we give 
our souls as well as those of our children for sacrifice. 

“The evolution of poetry is to be as rapid and terrible henceforth as material 
evolution,” says M. Nicholas Beauduin, as quoted by Mr. O’Brien. No, the gods will 
not forbid it, for it is their way to let things run their courses. 
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Doubtless there were singers, when Babylon was building, who insisted that a new 
poetry was necessary to celebrate the city, with its walls and towers and the efficient 
wonder of its sewer system, if it had one. Perhaps these poets, blinking in the glare 
of the furnaces and confused by the thunder of the shops whence issued the swords 
and spears and war-chariots, said to each other, “These are the supremest things, the 
worth-while things, and we must sing of them or be out of date.” And a paroxyst 
school was born. 

But always the heart of man has yearned toward things other than the works of 
his hands. When the walls and towers and spears and chariots have returned to the 
earth from which they were fashioned, there still endured the love for those other 
things, and the joy in their artistic expression. 

The springtime, banal as it is as a poetic subject, will remain forever more pleasing 
to the singer and his audience than can any paroxysm, of however “scientific technique,” 
proclaiming in “swift, hurtling, dynamic rhythms” the clamor and clangor of an armor- 
plate factory or the din and danger of a textile-mill. The earth is our mother, and 
hers are our deepest yearnings, first and last. “She waits for each and all.” 

And if the paroxysts seek for power—for power that overcomes and subdues, that 
smites suddenly or conquers slowly, and recreates again the same—let them look aside 
from their banging machinery, from all materialistic illusion—from “the poetry con- 
tained in modern cities, locomotives, aeroplanes, dreadnoughts and submarines; in a 
stock exchange, a Wall street or a wheat pit—and behold the power and the marvel, 
beoynd alt “scientific marvels,” of Nature, singing slow or fast as suits her business, 
chanting her inevitable rhythms through the ages, taking back into her patient bosom 
all the marring excrescence that man for a little while has reared thereon. What is 
New York or Pittsburg but an itching pimple on the face of the earth? There is much 
outside incorporate limits, and beyond the sound of mill-whistles and the scream of 
trains. The earth is scarce disturbed as yet. 

“My love is like a red, red rose”—the same song that sang the enraptured Solomon, 
or whoever it was that indited the Canticle—will, I believe, outlast any paroxysm which 
records a “cinematographic vision of modern life.” This is possibly the idea of the 
paroxysts themselves, they to sing anew as the occasion demands, and keep their 
product, like that of the movies, down-to-now. But though the words of the love-song 
perish, some man will sing it again, for joy at sight of his beloved, when springtime 
urges on the rose. Sappho sang of love, and men search the sea-floor for her frag- 
ments. 

lowever, if the paroxysts wish to see their notions expressed in proper relation to 
all things else, let them read Walt Whitman, who had room for everything, as he 
lustily proclaimed, in his sturdy chants. 

The New Beauty: is there any such thing? Why the adjective? 
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Soa AoC DAI, 


Josephine Gerwing 
VIOLINIST 


Assisted by Carol Robinson Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


Suite No. 1, D Minor Eduard Schiitt 


Allegro risoluto. 
Scherzo-vivace. 
Canzonetta con variazioni. 
Rondo a la russe. 


Sonata, A Major . Johannes Brahms 


Allegro amabile. 
Andante tranquillo. 
Allegretto grazioso (quasi Andante). 


Sonata, E Flat Major. . . Richard Strauss 


Allegro ma non troppo. 
Improvisation. 
Finale. 


Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Building, 410 S. Michigan Ave. 
34 Sunday Afternoon, March Seventh, 3:30. 


TICKETS $1.00 


On Sale at The Little Review 


Steinway Piano used 
Fine Arts Building 
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If Civilization, Christianity, Governments, Education, and Culture have 
failed to bring peace and well-being to humanity, isn’t it time for you 
to listen to the message of Anarchy? 


Anarchism and Other Essays 


By Emma Go!dman $1.00; postpaid $1.15 
With biographical sketch and twelve propaganda lectures showing the 
attitude of Anarchism towards social questions—economics, politics, educa- 
tion, and sex. 


The Social Significance of the 
By Emma Goldman Modern Drama $1.00; postpaid $1.15 


A critical analysis of the Modern Drama in its relation to the social and 
revolutionary tendencies of the age. 


Prison Memoirs of an Anarchist 


By Alexander Berkman $1.25; postpaid $1.40 


A powerful human document discussing revolutionary psychology and por- 
traying prison life. 


Selected Works 


By Voltairine de Cleyre $1.00; postpaid $1.15 


America’s foremost literary rebel and Anarchist propagandist. Poems, 
short stories and essays. 


Mother Earth Magazine 


10c a copy Anarchist Monthly $1.00 a year 


FOR SALE BY 


Mother Earth Publishing Association 


20 East 125th Street, New York, New York 
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Dramattc Poems 


Songs and Sonnets 
by Donald Robertson, Actor 


“A® book vibrating with feeling and brightened in every page with the glow of true poesy.” 
—EDWIN MARKHAM 
8vo with photogravure frontispiece: $2.00. 


SEYMOUR, DAUGHADAY AND COMPANY 


Frve Arts Burpinea, Cuicaco (NOT INC.) 


PUBLISHERS 


Radical Book Shop 


81714 No. Clark Street :: Chicago, Illinois 
cok Se Le a ah 
SPECIAL DEALERS IN REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE 


Love’s Coming of Age 


By Edward Carpenter Cloth, postpaid, $1.00 
4 man a: 
God and My Neighbor 


By Robert Blatchford Cloth, postpaid, $1.00 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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Fortified Tires 


This is what we mean by Good- 
year Fortified Tires. In five ways— 
each exclusive to Goodyears—they 
are fortified against a major trouble. 


These Five Ways 


1. Our No-Rim-Cut feature fortifies 
against rim-cutting inthe best way known. 


2. Our “On Air’ cure—used by us 
alone—ends a major cause of blowouts. 


It costs us $450,000 yearly. 
3. A patent method reduces by 60 
per cent the risk of loose treads. 


4. Six bands of 126 braided wires in 


each tire base hold tires firmly to the rims. 


5. Our All-Weather tread—tough 
and double thick, sharp and resist- 
less—offers ideal protection against 
punctures and skidding. 


Remember these are all exclu- 
sive Goodyear features. No other 


tire offers these defenses. And each con- 
tributes vastly tothe staunchness of atire. 


Together they have made this the 
dominant tire of the world. It outsells 
any other. Last year we sold about one 
tire for every car in use. 

Won’t you try the tire which so ex- 
cels all others, yet costs no extra price? 
Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER 
COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 
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Fortified Tires 
No Rim-Cut TVires--"*On-Air"” 
Cured—With All-weather 
Treads or Smooth 
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RUT-DWELLERS! 


You know a man who loves the Narrow Ways, 
A million men have trod in Yesterdays; 

He walks his way with calm and stately mien, 
Bestowing empty logic all serene, 

And blocks the path of Progress with a strut, 
And flaunts his pride in dwelling in the Rut! 


This class of men have never done anything for society. If their sons and 
their sons’ sons follow in the paths their fathers have worn down for them, 
the world will never advance from the stage of semi-civilization of today. 
It is to the REBELS that all progress is due. The BLACK SHEEP, if 
you will, have blazed the NEW TRAILS and have given us whatever we 
may possess in literature, industry or art worthy of the name. 


m Now there are two kinds of rebels; 

the men who revolt MENTALLY 

The International and who THEORIZE, and those 
mee = a who revolt by action. 

Socialist Review IS @ The REVIEW blazes the way in 


both mental cand ACTUAL 
TRAILS, with the emphasis on re- 


Magazine of Revolt bellious ACTION or human con- 


duct. 


We have correspondents in China, Japan, India, Germany, France, New 
Zealand, Africa, Australia—from Alaska to South America—all revolu- 
tionists who send us the latest photographs or drawings and news of 
victories and defeats in the great world war between the HAVES and the 
HAVE-NOTS. 

If you are only an “intellectual” revolutionist, strongly averse to any sort 
of human CONDUCT that may overstep the old Ruts of Reaction, you 
will not like the Review. 


If you are the Adventurer who loves to battle into unknown lands with 
the Advance Guard of Pioneers—you must not be without it. 


10c a copy; $1.00 a year 


For 81.10 we will mail you a cloth bound copy of Nietzche’s HUMAN, 
ALL TOO HUMAN and the REVIEW one year. 


Address: CHARLES H. KERR & COMPANY 


118 WEST KINZIE STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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‘ST have never been so com- 
pletely satisfied with any Piano 
as with the— 


Miso & Hamlin 


THIS IS THE SINCERE TRIBUTE OF THAT DISTINGUISHED 
RUSSIAN PIANIST 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


WHO RECENTLY APPEARED HERE AS SOLOIST WITH THE 
KNEISEL QUARTETTE 


To the Question: Why is the flasnon & Hamlin more 
frequently heard in Public Recitals 


of note than all other pianos there is 
But One Answer: (IUSICALLY it is the most 


beautiful piano the world has 
ever known. 


Out of town readers send today for 
fully illustrated catalog and _ price list. 


For sale only at the warerooms of the 


Cable Puno (ampany 


Wabash and Jackson 
Chicago 
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Two Worthwhile Novels for the Thinking Reader 


B, the Author of “Carnival” 


Sinister Street 


By Compton Mackenzie 


The story of Michael Fane, Oxford graduate, and his experiences 
in London’s moral bypaths. Readers of ‘‘Carnival’’ found in the 
author an artist who was as original as he was unusual, and in 
this new story by the same author will be found a strong study 
of a man worth knowing. 

“It is just the book for those who have reached the age to ap- 
preciate the god whom we do not know until we have ourselves 
lost him forever—the divinity of youth.”’—Truth. 

“The author not only visualizes for us, he creates the very air 
and smell of the underworld, and above all he shows us more 
clearly than anyone else has done that the lives of the people 
generally classed as criminals not only negative our morality, but 
create a morality of their own which is, in its own sphere, as 


negative as our own.’’—T. P.’s Weekly. 
$1.35 Net 


By the Author of “Old Mole” 


Young Earnest 


By Gilbert Cannan 


Mr. Cannan’s new novel is a revelation in the art of character 
delineation. It is the story of a young man in search of himself 
and his place in the scheme of things. A search in which his 
days are filled with intimate experiences with life in all its 
kaleidoscopic coloring and variation. It is the kind of book one 
likes to read slowly, for every page is full of charm, insight and 
wisdom, 

“A fine imaginative insight and an honest facing of reality and 
its problems combine to give unusual distinction to “Young 
Earnest.’’-——-The Chicago Evening Post. 

“Full of admirable observation, clearness of vision, subtle in- 
terpretation. A work women should read, for they will learn 
much about the other sex, reputed easy to understand.’’—The 
English Review. 

“Mr. Cannan is a master in the art of dissecting human emotion.” 


—The New York Times. 
$1.35 Net 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Etchings Not to Be Read Aloud 


WILLIAM SAPHIER 


LIGHTS IN FOG 


Weak sparkling assertions 

In an opal, opaque atmosphere 
Sharp suffering and 

Kindly whispering eyes 

In a wan, olive grey face. 


You mean all to a few 
And nothing to the rest. 


THE OLD PRIZE FIGHTER 


A rosy, J-dare-you nose 

On a twisted steel-trellice face, 
Just some knotty lumber 

Without a hint of flower or fruit. 


4, You tingled many a passion, 
But never a single soul. 


Copyright, 1915, by Margaret C. Anderson 
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Mr. Comstock and the Resourceful Police 
MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


WANT to write about so many things this time that I don’t know where 

to begin. At first I had planned to do five or six pages on the crime 
of musical criticism in this country—particularly as focused in the critcis’ 
antics with Scriabin’s beautiful Prometheus recently played by the Chicago 
Symphony. Truly that was an opportunity for the American music critic! 
He could be as righteously bourgeois as he wished and his readers would 
credit him with “sanity” and a clear vision; or he could be as ignorantly 
facetious as he wished and increase his reputation for wit. It didn’t occur 
to him that there might be something wrong with his imagination rather 
than with Scriabin’s art. How exciting it would be to find a music critic 
whose auditory nerves were as sensitive as his visual or gustatory nerves! 
Surely it’s not asking too much of people engaged in the business of sound 
that they be able not only to listen but to hear. Well . . . . there 
were many other matters I wanted to write of: For instance, the absurdity 
of our music schools; the pest of writers who begin their sentences “But, 
however,’; the so-far unnoticed strength of Sanin; the fault with George 
Middleton’s Criminals; the antics of the Drama League; the stunning things 
in The Egoist; exaggeration as a possible basis of art; the supremacy of 
Form; the undefinable standard of those of us who hate standardizations, 
etc., etc. But for the moment I have found something more important to 
talk about: Mr. Anthony Comstock. 

Of course there is nothing new to say about him—and nothing awful 
enough. The best thing I’ve heard lately is this: “Anthony Comstock not 
only doesn’t know anything, but he doesn’t suspect anything.’ Francis 
Hackett can write about Billy Sunday and resist the temptation of invective. 
Perhaps he’s too much an artist to feel the temptation. I wonder if he 
could do the same about Anthony Comstock. Certainly I can’t. Even the 
thought of Billy Sunday’s mammoth sentimentalizations and the 35,135 peo- 
ple who, according to the last reports, had been soothed thereby, fills me with 
shudders of hopelessness for the eventual education of men. And the thought 
of Anthony Comstock is ten times more horrible. His latest outrage is well- 
known by this time—his arrest of William Sanger for giving to a Comstock 
detective a copy of Mrs. Sanger’s pamphlet, Family Limitation. The charge 
was “circulating obscene literature.” I have seen that pamphlet, read it 
carefully, and given it to all the people I know well enough to be sure they 
are not Comstock detectives. There is not an obscene word in it, naturally. 
Margaret Sanger couldn’t be obscene—she’s a gentle, serious, well-informed 
woman writing in a way that any high-minded physician might. I have 
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also seen her pamphlet called English Methods of Birth Control, which prac- 
tically duplicates the leaflet (Hygienic Methods of Family Limitation) 
adopted by the Malthusian League of England and is sent “to all persons 
married or about to be married, who apply for it, in all countries of the 
world, except to applicants from the United States of America, where the 
Postal Laws will not allow of its delivery.” These pamphlets tell in simple 
language all the known methods for the prevention of conception—methods 
practised everywhere by the educated and the rich and unknown only to 
the poor and the ignorant who need such knowledge most. Mrs. Sanger 
says in her preface: “Today, in nearly all countries of the world, most 
educated people practise some method of limiting their offspring. Educated 
people are usually able to discuss at leisure the question of contraceptives 
with the professional men and women of their class, and benefit by the 
knowledge which science has advanced. The information which this class 
obtains is usually clean and harmless. In these same countries, however, there 
is a larger number of people who are kept in ignorance of this knowledge: 
it is said by physicians who work among these people that as soon as a 
woman rises out of the lowest stages of ignorance and poverty, her first 
step is to seek information of some practical means to limit her family. 
Everywuere the woman of this class seeks for knowledge on this subject. 
Seldom can she find it, because the medical profession refuses to give it, 
and because she comes in daily contact with those only who are as ignorant 
as herself of the subject. The consequence is, she must accept the stray 
bits of information given by neighbors, relatives, and friends, gathered from 
sources wholly unreliable and uninformed. She is forced to try everything 
and take anything, with the result that quackery thrives on her innocence 
and ignorance is perpetuated.” 

The result of this propaganda was Margaret Sanger’s arrest last fall. 
I’ve forgotten the various steps by which “that blind, heavy, stupid thing 
we call government” came to its lumbering decision that she ought to spend 
ten or fifteen years in jail for her efforts to spread this knowledge. But 
Mrs. Sanger left the country—thank heaven! However, I understand that 
when she has finished her work of making these pamphlets known she means 
to come back and face the imprisonment.’ I pray she doesn’t mean any- 
thing of the kind. Why should she go to jail for ten years because we 
haven’t suppressed Anthony Comstock? Last year his literary supervision 
was given its first serious jolt when Mitchel Kennerley won the Hager Revely 
suit. But that was not nearly so important as the present issue, because 

agar Revely was rather negative literature and birth control is one of the 
nfilestones by which civilization will measure its progress. The science of 
eugenics has always seemed to me fundamentally a sentimentalization-— 
something that a man might have conceived in the frame of mind Stevenson 
was in when he wrote Olalla. Because there is no such thing, really, as 
the scientific restriction of love and passion. These things don’t belong in 
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the realm of science any more than one’s reactions to a sunrise do. But 
the restriction of the birth-rate does belong there, and science should make 
this one of its big battles. Many people who used to believe that love was 
only a means to an end, that procreation was the only justification for co- 
habitation, now realize that if there is any force in the world that doesn't 
need justification it is love. And these people are the ones who refuse to 
bring children into the world unless they can be born free of disease and 
stand a chance of being fed and educated and loved. Havelock Ellis sums 
it up well: “In order to do away with the need for abortion, and to counter- 
act the propaganda in its favor, our main reliance must be placed, on the 
one hand, on increased foresight in the determination of conception and in- 
creased knowledge of the means for preventing conception ; and on the other 
hand, on a better provision by the State for the care of pregnant women, 
married and unmarried alike, and a practical recognition of the qualified 
mother’s claim on society. There can be no doubt that in many a charge 
of criminal abortion the real offence lies at the door of those who failed to 
exercise their social and professional duty of making known the more natural 
and harmless methods for preventing conception, or else by their social 
attitude have made the pregnant woman's position intolerable.” 

But the immediate concern 1s William Sanger and his trial, which is to 
take place some time‘in April, I believe. His friends are trying to raise 
$500 for legal expenses, and contributions may be sent to Leonard D. Ab- 
bott, President of the Free Speech League, 241 East 201st Street, New 
York City; to the Sanger lund, The Masses Publishing Company, 87 Green- 
wich Avenue, New York City; to Mother Earth, 20 East 125th Street, New 
York City, or to The Little Review. 


Another thing that must not be forgotten is the “dramatic” attempt to 
blow up St. Patrick’s Cathedral last month, and all the deep plots to destroy 
the rich men of that city—what was it the headlines said? Everybody of 
normal intelligence who read those headlines suspected a police frame-up— 
which it proved to be. The psychology of the police is something I don’t 
understand, let alone being able to write about it so that any one else will 
understand. So I will quote the story of this quite unbelievable crime— 
police crime, I mean—as it appeared in The Masses. (The Masses, by the 
way, is one of the magazines indispensable to the living of an intelligent 
life). The story is called “Putting One over on Woods”: 


When Commissioner Woods took office as head of the New York police force 
a year ago, he brought with him some enlightened ideas about the relation of the 
police to the public. A week before a meeting had been held at Union Square 
which by police interference had been turned into a bloody riot. A week later 
another Union Square meeting took place, with the police under orders to “let 
them talk.” The meeting passed off peaceably. 

Thus the enlightened views of the new commissioner of police were vindi- 


cated. The right of free speech, and of free opinion, was conceded as not being 
aw menace to civilization. 
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But a police force which is enabled to exist and enjoy its peculiar privileges 
by virtue of protecting the public against imaginary dangers, could not see its 
position undermined in this way. It was necessary to persuade the public that 
Socialists, Anarchists, and I. W. W.’s were plotting murder and destruction. The 
public was prone to accept this melodramatic view, but Commissioner Woods, 
being an intelligent man, was inclined to be cynical. So it became necessary to 
“put one over on Woods.” 

They framed it up in the regular police fashion. A clever young Italian 
detective named Pulignano, it appears from the evidence, was promised a raise 
of salary and a medal if he would engineer a bomb-plot. Pulignano got hold of 
two Italian boys—not anarchists or socialists, but religious fanatics—and urged 
them on to blow up St. Patrick’s Cathedral. He planned the deed, bought the 
materials of destruction for them, and shamed them when they wanted to pull 
out of the plot the night before. The next morning, at great risk to an innocent 
public, the bomb was carried into the cathedral, lighted, and then the dozens of 
policemen and detectives, disguised as scrubwomen, etc., rushed in to save 
civilization. 

And Woods fell for it. He swallowed the whole sensational business. They 
have got him. He is their dupe, and henceforth their faithful tool. 

Reaction is in the saddle. “All radicals to be expelled from the city,” says 
a headline. A card catalogue of I. W. W. sympathizers. Socialism under the 
official ban. Free speech doomed. 

So they hope. At the least it means that the fight has for the lovers of liberty 
begun again. But one wonders a little about Arthur Woods. He is on their side 
now—the apologist of as infamous and criminal an agent provocateur as ever sent 
a foolish boy to the gallows. But will Woods fail to see how he has been used 
by the police in this latest attempt to crush freedom in the interest of a privileged 
group? Is he as much a fool as they think? 


Giovannitti’s Italian magazine, /] Fuoco, states that the bomb was made 
of caps and gravel—the kind of thing children use on the fourth of July. 
I know that Mother Earth has started a fund to prevent the two boys from 
being railroaded. Will there never be an end of these ghastly things? 


As too much light may blind the vision, so 
too much intellect may hinder the understanding. 
—Romain Rolland. 
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Wild Songs 


(From “Monoliths” ) 


SKIPWITH CANNELL 


IN THE FOREST 


I am not alone, for there are eyes 
Stealthy and curious, 

And they turn to me. 

I will shout loudly to the forest, 
I will shout and with a sob 
Griping my throat I will cower 
Quickly 

Beneath my cloak. 


For the old gods stand silently 
Behind the silent trees, 

And when I shout they step forth 
And I dare not 

Look upon their faces. 


THE FLOOD TIDE 


The red in me 

Lives too near my throat. 

My heart is choked with blood, 
And a rage drives it upward 

As the moon drag's the flood tide 
Raging 

Across the marshes. 


I will dance 

Somberly, 

In a ritual 

Terrible and soothing ; 

I will dance that I may not 
Tear out his throat 

In murder. 
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With wide flung arms, 

With feet clinging to the earth 

I will dance. 

My breath sobs in my belly 

For an old sorrow that has put out the sun, 
An old, furious sorrow 


I will grin, 
I will bare my gums and grin 
Like a grey wolf who has come upon a bear. 
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The Poetry of Paul Fort 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


T is said that there are only three honors in the world really worth accept- 

ing. The first is that of Pope of Rome, the second Prime Minister of 
England and the third Prince des Poétes. Monsieur Paul Fort is Prince 
des poétes, a sort of unofficial title conferred upon him by the affection and 
admiration of the young poets of Paris. Paul Verlaine, Stephen Mallarmé 
and Leon Dierx were M. Fort’s successors, and in the ballot which took 
place when he was elected M. Henry de Régnier was an excellent second. 

Paul Fort is indeed a prince of poets, the essence and the type of the 
poetic personality, princely in the extraordinary generosity with which he 
scatters largess of poetry and princely in his disdain for any occupation but 
that of poet. If I were king of England I believe I would ask Paul Fort to 
be my Prime Minister, but he would refuse, for he has a better and more 
interesting kingdom of his own. He should have been Grand Vizier to 
Haroun-al-Raschid, and when the Sultan went to war or to love, when he 
was idle or busy, vainglorious or craven, happy or sad, wanton or grave, 
M. Fort, Grand Vizier, would have made a poem to express or correct the 
Sultan’s mood. 

Critics are fond of making epigrams on Paul Fort. They say he is 
“genius pure and simple’; that he has a nature continually active and awake. 
li would be simpler to say he is a poet. Everything he lives, everything he 
sees, everything he hears or smells or touches or experiences is matter for 
poetry. Everything from Louis XI. to the “joli crottin d’or” goes into his 
varied subtle rhythms. He is the only living poet who can gracefully intro- 
duce his own name into a poem without appearing ridiculous. He is con- 
tinually interested in himself and notes with pleasure the interest of others: 


“Cing, six, sept, huit enfants me suivent tres curieux du long nes éclairant la cape 


au noir velours, ‘de ce monsieur tombé de la lune, aves des yeux de merlan frit!’ dit 
Yun d’entre eux.” 


He writes that in the midst of a poem describing a visit to the village of 
Coucy-le-Chateau. I have no doubt thousands of other people have been 


to Coucy-le-Chateau, among them many poets, but Paul Fort is the first to 
make a poem of it: 


, > oi d autrefois portaient : I’ascé de vair et de gueules. Pour supports: deux 
One GAG a ae . ; Be : F 
ions d'or uw cimier: un lion issu du méme. -Or voici que, premier, notre gai souver- 
ain, missire le soleil, 

porte un écu vivant! “Sur champ de vert gazon, Paul Fort couché prés d’une amour- 


euse Suzon mele distraitement cent douze violettes A sa barbe, et Suzon réve sous sa 
voilette.” 
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There vou have the “familiar style” over which so many gallons of ink 
have been shed. Observe how perfectly naturally the author speaks of “Paul 
Fort”; can you hear Tennyson doing it, or Keats or Francis Thompson 
or the disciples of Brunetiére? One might make a pleasant little literary 
sketch on poets who possess the familiar style to the extent of using their 


own names in their verse. Thus, that admirable man, Browning: 


And Robert Browning, you writer of plays, 


Here's a subject made to vour hand. 


And old Walt: 


I, Walt Whitman, a Cosmos, turbulent, Heshly, sensual, 
Eating, drinking and breeding. 


It is, at least, agreeable to find poets who consider themselves as human 
beings instead of very inflated, somewhat simian demi-gods. Better a 
thousand times have desperate vulgarity than the New England pose au 
Longfellow and Emerson, or the still more horrible old England pose au 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Shelley. Heaven preserve me from saying M. Fort 
is vulgar, but if to hate pomposity and moral pretentiousness be vulgar, 
then let us be vulgar, as M. Fort is. Better be obscene than a ninny. 

Those who have not read M. Fort’s work and who suspect from the 
foregoing quotations that he is really a prose writer impudently palming 
off his productions as “sweet poesy,” are asked to read the following poem 
with attention: 


LA RONDE 
Si toutes les filles du monde voulaient s’ donner la main, tout autour de la mer 
elles pourraient faire une ronde. 
Si tous les gars du monde voulaient bien eétr’ marins, ils f’raient aves leurs 


barques un joli pont sur l’onde. 


Alors on pourrait faire une ronde autour du monde, si tous les gens du monde 
voulaient s’ donner la main. 


That is said, I don’t know with what truth, to be the most popular of 

M. Fort’s poems. It certainly was, I am told, in everybody’s mouth in Paris 
when it was first published—rather as Dolores was in London in the sixties. 
The cadence of the poem is, of course, obvious and marked, as it should be 
in a “chanson.” It is rather a good poem to start on, as M. Fort’s way of 
printing rhymed and accented verse as prose is there forcibly exemplified. 
M. Fort has not abandoned the Alexandrine; but he is not its slave. Con- 
ent in his theory that most poetry is a matter of typography he writes 
rhymed alexandrines, rhymed vers libres and rhymed and unrhymed prose 
in exactly the same manner; the effect is curious and charming. It is of 
course not the very commonplace device of daily newspapers when they 
want to be funny, but a genuine artistic principle. The effect is very different 
from that received from a perusal of tedious quatrains written as prose; 
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in the latter case one is disgusted immediately, knowing that no man, not 
even a paid journalist, is such a fool as to write such stuff in prose; in M. 
Fort’s case the typographical arrangement prevents the ear becoming fatigued 
with the stressed rhymes of linear verse and at the same time gives a rich- 
ness to the apparent prose that no real prose possesses. 

For example, this qutation from the Roman de Louis XI., one of Paul 


Fort’s finest poem-novels. 


Comtes, barons, chevaliers, capitaines, tous gentilshommes de grand fagon, et le 
plus fier, le plus grand, le plus beau, Charles de Charolais, qui les dépassait tous, 
entrérent un beau matin d’azur pure et de cloches, sans Rouen, la bonne ville, et 
¢’ était doux plaisir de voir briller les casques, les cuirasses et les housses; les belles 
housses, de fin drap d’or étaient, et d’autres de velours, fourrées de pennes d’hermine, 
et d’autres de damas, fourrées de zibeline, et d’autres, qui cotttaient moult cher, 
d’orfévrerie; et c’était doux plaisir de voir courir les pages, les beaux jeunes enfants 
bien richement vétus, et le voir danser, devant les personnages, des hommes en sauvages 
et de belles femmes nues, et sautiller autour des chevaux, en cadence, des nains rouges, 
roses, verts, et des filles en bergére, et de voir flotter aux toits les étandards bleus, semés 
de feux d’or, rouges, avec un lion noir, qui se mélaient avec les banniéres toutes blanches, 
et de voir venir de la cathédrale, sur le parvis, le clergé violet, venir a la rencontre du 
roi Louis le pale, que représentait un si beau comte, et le ciel bleu passait dans les 
clochers a jour, toutes les cloches battaient, de joie ou de doulour, que les crosses 
luisaient ! que les lances étaient belles!...et c’était doux plaisir d’aller voir les fontaines 
jeter vin, hypocras, dont chacun buvait; et y avait encore trois belles sirénes, nues 
sur une estrade, comme Eve au paradis, et jouaient d’instruments doux, jolis et graves, 
qui rendaient de suaves et grandes mélodies; et c’étaient sur le grand pont, sur la 
Seine, écuyers lachant oisels peints en blue, et dans toute la ville c’étaient moult plais- 
ances, dont le tout, avait couté moult finance. 


I quote that long passage in full to give a clear notion of M. Fort’s 
extraordinary fertility and precision in description. It is better than Hugo’s 
descriptions in Notre Dame de Paris, chiefly because it is more natural and 
familiar. 

In this little article I have barely touched the rim of Paul Fort’s work. 
He is prodigious; he is not one poet, he is twelve, a whole school of poets ; 
he is his own. disciples, for none dares to imitate him, just as none dares to 
imitate Browning. He is the poet who has written everything: Chansons, 
Romans, Petites Epopées, Lieds, Elégies, Hymnes, Hymnes Héroiques, 
Eglogues et Idylles, Chants Paniques, Poéms Marins, Odes et Odelettes, 
Fantaisies a la Gauloise, Complaintes et Dits, Madrigaux et Romances, Epi- 
grammes a Moi-méme. If he has not written plays, he has been a theater 
director, producing work which delighted literary Paris and annoyed the 
“boulevardiers”—this at a fabulously early age. 

It may interest some readers to know what M. Fort has been doing since 
the war. He is an inhabitant of Rheims, born opposite the beautiful eve 
dral assassinee” ; and he sits in a room at 125 Boulevard St. Germain writ- 
ing, writing, poems against the invading Germans, poems to cheer on his 
heroic countrymen, poems mourning friends fallen on the battlefield, poems 
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against H. I. M. the Kaiser, against the Prussian officers, against the ““Mon- 
strueux général baron von Plattenberg” (commanding the army which 
bombarded Rheims), poems to the English, to Joffre, and on the Battle of the 
Marne. The odd thing is that they are so good. I quote this one, from 
national vanity: 


LA MANTERE* 


ON meurt: l’Anglais s’élance et le Francais le suit...I1 bondit, le Frangais!... 
L’Anglais court apres lui... L’Anglais vif le rattrape. Qui, c’est méme vaillance. 
Il me revient un mot, la fleur des mots guerriers. L’Anglais stoppe, et avec une grace 
de France: “Messieurs de France, a vous de tirer les premiers.” 


*This poem is printed by permission of M. Fort, from his periodical, “Poémes de 
France,” published fortnightly at 25 centimes {he number, 125 Boulevard St. Germain, 
Paris. 


The Subman 


IFE and Literature in Russia are interdependent forces to such a degree 
that in approaching a phenomenon, whether in book-form or in reality, 
we can hardly discern the line of demarcation between cause and effect. If it 
is true that a number of Russian writers have mirrored actual life in their 
works, it is more significantly true that many powerful authors have in- 
fluenced life and have moulded it in accordance with their views and ideas. 
And it is to be noticed that the less artistic the writers have been, the more 
obvious has been their tendency to preach and sermonize, the stronger their 
influence upon the young minds; more than Gogol and Dostoyevsky have 
such second-rate writers as Chernyshevsky and Stepnyak succeeded in shap- 
ing the creeds of their readers. We must remember that literature in Rus- 
sia, although gagged by bigoted censorship, has been the only medium for 
expressing and moulding public opinion throughout the past century, and 
to a great extent this holds true to our very day. Revolutionism, terrorism, 
socialism, have been propagated through the mouths of novel heroes and 
heroines for the ardent emulation of the seeking susceptible youth. 

The furor produced in Russia by the appearance of Artzibashev’s Sanin 
sgme eight years ago has had no parallel even in that country, where a new 
herd in belles-lettres has always taken on the significance of a national 
event. The importance of this novel is partly due to chronological circum- 
stances—the fact that it came as a luring will o’ the wisp in the post- 
revolutionary gloom of Russian life. The young generation was on the verge 
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of despondency; the collapse of the Revolution brought to nought the long 
struggle, the thousands of sacrificed lives, the high aspirations; the Consti- 
tution, which had been the ideal of generations, the religion of all pure- 
minded Russia, had degenerated into a mocking buffonade, the subservient 
Duma. At such a time Artzibashev steps forward offering the disillusioned 
youth a new type—the strong, sane Sanin, who derides the altruistic striv- 
ings of his compatriots and advocates simple animalistic life, sans princi- 
ples, sans standards, with the sole aim of satisfying one’s impulses. So 
strong and timely was the appeal that it immediately created a large follow- 
ing; clubs and societies were formed for the promulgation of the new 
religion, Sanin’s ideas were hotly discussed from the lecture platform and 
in the press—in short, such a formidable movement burst forth that the 
government, which has usually welcomed any sign of deviation from revo- 
lutionary thought, became alarmed and withdrew the book from circulation. 

But the importance of Sanin has been far more than local. In Germany 
it was translated and even dramatized, and has created a literature. Even 
France, oversatiated with pornography, was for a moment stirred at the 
appearance of the sensational novel, until a new scandal captured the lime- 
light. Finally, with the customary Anglo-Saxon retardation, we have the 
book in English.* The universality of Artzibashev’s appeal is thus evident, 
and the question arises: What is the underlying force that makes the book 
arouse interest, admiration, and indignation in various tongues and coun- 
tries? To my mind, this is the answer: The author, a typical representa- 
tive of our age, has performed a purely subjective, introspective study— 
hence he has voiced the ideas of his contemporaries, hence he is so readily 
understood and appreciated by the children of our civilization. 

Francis Hackett, who, when he writes on books, has no equal in this 
country, has remarked with his usual insight: “It is plain that for himself 
Artzibashev has made not a man, but a hero, a god.’ To this true state- 
ment I wish to add that when we humans erect a god, we endow him with 
those qualities and virtues which we ourselves lack, which to us are but 
unattainable desiderata. Artzibashev glorifies Sanin because he himself is 
Sanin’s antipode, the whining, impotent Yourii, whom he paints with ob- 
vious disgust. This is no sheer presumption; I have followed the author’s 


*Sanine, by Michael Artzibashef. |B. IW. Huebsch, New York. | 


There is hardly any danger of the book heing persecuted by Anthony Comstock, 
for whatever pernicious influence it might have had has been splendidly neutralized 
through the wretched translation which evidently was rendered from the French ver- 


sion, in its turn a poor translation from the German: this explains—does it justify ?— 


the cosmopolitan transliteration of the proper names and the numerous nonsensical 


errors, The publisher threatens to present the public with Artzibashef’s Millionaire ; 
let us hope that this time the author will be sp 


st ared the atrocious mutilation by the 
hands of the humoristic Perey Pinkerton, 
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career since his early short stories written in a Tolstoyan, idealistic vein, 
where he revealed a restless, self-questioning, self-analyzing spirit of the 
sort that he caricaturizes in Yourii: ‘‘Pereptual sighing and groaning, or 
incessant questionings such as ‘I sneezed just now. Was that the right thing 
to do? Will it not cause harm to some one? Have I, in sneezing, fulfilled 
my destiny?’ But the idealist-Artzibashev-Yourii lived not in the 
clouds, but in the midst of the St. Petersburg Bohéme, with the decadent 
crowd of the restaurant “Vienna’’—a life of questionable virtuousness and 
of dubious hygiene. He conceived the idea of Sanin when he had become 
almost a physical wreck, forced to spend his time, when not in “Vienna,” 
in a resort in Crimea. Incapable of enjoying carnal life any longer, yet 
morbidly craving to empty the cup of sensuous pleasures to the dregs, he 
creates for himself a fetish, an ideal male, stripped of all human weak- 
nesses, doubtings, and questionings, free of all principles but the principle 
of professing no principles, living to the full the life of a healthy animal. 

In order to accentuate the superiority of his god, Sanin, the author 
surrounds him with sentimental weaklings, vegetating in a small provincial 
town, engaged in petty philosophizing and whimpering, bored with one an- 
other and with the general ennui of their life, aimlessly pining, striving 
purposelessly. In such a setting the figure of Sanin naturally, looms up as 
the least boring individual. But try to transfer the hero from this stage of 
marionettes into real Russian, or, for that matter, into any life full of 
struggle and love and passion, and what a platitudinous, uninteresting figure 
he will make! In what he says is nothing strikingly new; his discourses 
on Christianity or on morality could have been borrowed from any moderm 
rank-and-file radical. As to what he does—well, it is zoology. A witty 
critic has endeavored to pin to him the label of Superman; what an insult 
for our hero, who after a feast of vodka, cucumbers, and cheap cigarettes, 
“undressed and got into bed, where he tried to read Thus spake Zarathustra 
which he found among Lida’s books” (an interesting detail about the in- 
tellectual status of the provincials who read Ibsen, Hamsun, Nietzsche). 
“But the first few pages were enough to irritate him. Such inflated imagery 
left him unmoved. He spat, flung the volume aside, and soon fell fast 
asleep.” 

Artzibashev is obviously an erotomaniac. His men and women think of 
one another only in sexual terms, dream of possessing and being possessed. 
Broad shoulders, strong muscles, intense virility; ample bosoms, swaying 
hips, supple bodies—these are the ne plus ultra attractions of his heroes 
and heroines. Even nature appears to his characters through a pathological! 
prism; under the influence of moonlight or sunshine they dream of nude 
bodies, white limbs, yielding mates. 

I repeat my statement: Sanin, or rather Artzibashev, is typical of his 
age—the age of the oversatiated enervated urbanite, the age of civilization 
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overdeveloped at the expense of culture. You see them in the big cities 
(perhaps to a lesser degree in this young country), on the streets, among 
society, among professionals—those over-ripe men and women whose senses 
have become dull, who are driven by ennui and imbecility to seek the piquant, 
the bestial, the “healthy.” But the true healthy men and women do not talk 
health, sex, muscles, virility, for as long as our natural faculties are sound 
we are hardly aware of them. The healthy, those who are pulsating with 
life, strive to surpass themselves, strive towards the Superman; it is the 
pathological, the incapacitated, the withered, who impotently yearn for a 
retrogradation towards the Subman-Sanin. 


Hunger 


GEORGE FRANKLIN 


HE moment seems due. Fashion had better take care. Beggars can spit 

very venomously. Weird-looking jumbles of bones in rags are leering 
and grinning, jostling and hustling very defiantly. Men are blowing their 
noses on doorsteps and wearing their hats in church. Hunger is no more 
passive. Time comes, and with it the fulfillment of every destiny prophesied 
by a fact. Hunger is sickly till Frenzy quickens it. Hunger has no brain, 
and does not consider. It curses and swears, is blear-eyed and croaks.. 
It sneers, mocks, jeers, coughs. It spits and throws filth on fine linen. It 
pours out from cesspool haunts and stinks out the most respectable of 
neighborhoods. Hunger has no morality—is devoid of all shame. In 
highest moods hungry knaves will hurl stones, smash windows, pinch, eat, 
drink, tear down altars, stretch the necks of the Respectable between the 
head and the shoulders, use guns, laugh, grin, joke, mock, stick grass. in 
mouths of their victims, use pikes, uproot bastiles, and without ceremony 
lop off heads with every consecutive second of the clock. Hunger startles 
‘the world from its slumber, with a shock. Beware, Friends! Hunger is 
lynx-eyed and sees behind every fact. It sniffs and can smell out anything 
suspicious. Hunger will hurt no man except he smell or look a little of 
Tyranny. Does Tyranny wear a powdered wig, talk good French and say 
“Monsieur”—Hunger looks, sniffs, finds it, and sends its head rolling 
into a bushel basket. Does it look like a New York banker, have crease in 
pants, talk grammatical English, wear gold chain, wipe nose with clean 
handkerchief, wear feathered plumes and fashionable gowns—Hunger noses 
it out and despatches it without delay. Respectability with its disdain; 
Education with its stupidity; Fashion with its vanity; Wealth with its 
luxury ; all exhale the same odor to the sniffings of Hunger. When Hunger 
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sniffs, it is time for Fashion to drape itself in rags and give to its body 
a smell of dung. If Hunger cannot taste food, it will drink blood. There 
is only one passion stronger than Love—Hatred. Love will Sacrifice, but 
Hatred wiil live, though it torture the world with all the machinations of 
hell. Hatred and Hunger are dogs of the same kennel. 

Hunger Hounds, starved, snarling, bloodshot eyes, fangs bared, eronine 
at their chains—Friends, Beware! . . . . . . Hunger—lean, bony, 
naked, and grimy—with talons and claws. Hunger with fever and mad. 
Hunger goaded. Hunger grinning. Hunger in consort with Death. Hun- 
ger—hideous, impalpable. Hunger that cannot die. Hunger, blood-smeared, 
ghastly, and sallow, with rotting teeth. Hunger that spits and leers. Hun- 
ger—devilish nightmare to all Tyrannies. Hunger, the fiendish torment of 
all Fashions and Respectabilities. Hunger without Reason—mad and de- 
moniac. Hunger! Hunger! Hunger! Hunger! Friends, Beware! The 
moment seems due. Time will fulfill the destiny of a Fact. 


To follow the impulses of my heart is my 
supreme law; what I can accomplish by obeying 
my instincts, is what I ought to do. Is that voice 
of instinct cursed or blessed? I do not know; 
but I yield to it, and never force myself to run 


counter to my inclination. 
—Richard Wagner. 
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Poems 


Davip O’ NEIL 

APATHY 
The bodies of soldiers 
Come floating down the river 
To the green sea, 
Rich in amber, 
Waiting to embalm them; 
All is splendid silence 
In this pageantry of wanton glory 
Awed 
By the setting sun. 


ONE WAY OUT 
In this terror of blood-spilling lust, 
Why throw it in a ditch, 
This boy’s beautiful body, 
When his spirit might rise like steam from the soup 
And stir the live ones to vengeance ? 
Disease will deter you? 
Ah, but boil it well 
And the thought will give it a spice. 
Cannibalism, you say? 
Why stop when you have gone so far? 
He that died 
Would rather his body 
Gave life to his fellows, 
Than be trampled over, 
Shot over, 
Shoveled like offal away. 
Why throw it in a ditch? 


VICTORY 
I see captured shot-rent flags 
Dancing with the wind, 
Flying high to glory. 
Why not anchor them 
With a pyramid of bones, 
Those of our own men? 
It would tell 
Of the price that was paid 
To have these flags here, 
Whipping in the wind. 
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OUR SON JACK 


Our son Jack, 

Wild with life, 

Went through 

When law and nature 
Said, “Go around.” 
Thus he died. 


THE OAK 


Gaunt, 

Stripped of laves, 

Death-defiant, 

Yet triumphant 

In this thought: 

There is nothing more to lose. 


MOODS AND MOMENTS 


ii 
In dreams 
I have been swept through space 
On a star-hung swing, 
Like a silkworm 
Upheld by a slender strand, 
Tossed about in the gale. 


ie 
His life was well ordered 
And monotonously clean 
As an orchard with white-washed trees. 
But he felt not the cool 
Of the sun-splotched woods 
Nor the mad blue brilliance 
Of the sea. 


HI. 
I see green fields 
In the first flush of the spring, 
And little children playing, 
Clustered as patches of white flowers. 


aes 
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Musik or Music? 


JAMES WHITTAKER 


ESPITE its two world-cities our America is still a vast unattached prov- 
ince, subject now to the influence of London, now to that of Berlin or 
Paris, and again in,a period of disaffection and unrestraint. Our taste is 
childish,—a capricious, intermittent taste—good once in a while, never last- 
ing, and by no means frequent. Such a taste gives a few pleasures but not 
the developed one of judgment. It never lasts long enough to be imposed. 
We are unable to pair two congenial traditions afd get a tendency. There 
is nothing for it but to welcome another generation of incomprehensible 
foreigners in the hope that among them will be found a mate for our very 
real desire for fine things. 

One country has sent us little inspiration. Her natives do not willingly 
leave her soft sky for our harsh brilliant western sun. They have a pro- 
verbial preference for her gentle manner and speech. Tor our youth she has 
the admiration and envy of age, for cur red knuckles and large ankles she 
has the indulgence of one who has been beautiful for many lovers, but for 
our loud-mouthed demand for adulation she has the aloofness of one who has 
still many courtiers. If we go fearfully as befits our youth and humbly as 
befits our awkwardness to Paris, instead of waiting for Paris the beautiful 
to come to us, perhaps we shall receive what Berlin and London have not 
yet given us. 

London came to us willingly with a scholarly something that was better 
than our previous nothing. Berlin forced on us a manner of strong profes- 
sionalism that was better than our previous weakness. Now we are beyond 
the age of facile conquests and we must, at the risk of being rebuffed and 
made unhappy, seek the favor of a lady who stays at home. 

Since the spirit of Mozart and Beethoven and Schubert left Vienna, 
Music has loved no city. We shall soon agree that she did not love Weimar 
greatly nor Munich at all nor Leipsig enough. As for the lusty person 
who flaunts a passion for Berlin, we must call her a maid masquerading 
in her mistress’s cloak if, indeed, we concede her a resemblance to music 
at all. 

The joy of loveliness admired, the frankness and naivete, the “jeu perle” 
and natural melodiousness that were the life of Viennese Music vanished 
utterly with the death of Schubert unknown. It seemed that he and his 
predecessors must have brought music into a cul-de-sac from which it would 
have to extricate itself. German music did and received new impetus from 
the professionalism of Weber, the literary romanticism of Liszt, the savoir- 
vivre of Chopin, and the cosmicality of Wagner. Trance, meanwhile, enter- 
tained loyally the older manner, nursing it through its unpopularity into the 
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convalescence it now enjoys. When we come to discover that the spirit of 
Berlin is rather of something hyphenated to “Kultur” than of music purely, 
we shall also discover the spirit of Vienna,—vigorous and slightly Frenchi- 
fied, in the Conservatoire and the Schola Cantorum. 

Somehow, without the least effort or merit, we have strolled into the 
position of the “distinguished amateur.” It is an eminence from which one 
may see everything if one but keep a clear eye and a doubting mind. What 
fools we should be to view the road before us as we can only this once, wear- 
ing a prejudice like a pair of smoked goggles. To doubt is a privilege which 
the wise wili make a duty. We should doubt. what has given us our artistic 
existence, and if it can only stand by our faith it will fall—but we shall not 
fall with it. We should doubt the things we desire so that when we abandon 
them we cannot be reproached with broken faith. We must doubt the 
strength of organized professionalism that Berlin would teach us, the value 
of hard work the contrapunctalists of the Royal Academy preach ;—we must 
doubt the superiority of art and the artist, the inviolability of tradition, the 
legitimacy of the Beethoven-Wagner-Strauss succession for the reason that 
they have been so freely offered if for no other. Surely such eagerness to 
be accepted does not prove great worth. Let us pooh-pooh all these magni- 
ficent “Pooh-Bahs” of music to see if their threats to have our heads off are 
real or bluff. Then with our tongues still in our cheeks, let us continue on to 
other courts. 

If we have enjoyed the simple and fine art with which Beethoven and 
Schubert enlivened and refined the salons of Vienna, we shall enjoy Franck, 
If we should prefer our Mozart livelier by a notch of the metronome and 
lighter by one-half of the strings than we hear it now, we should be pleased 
by Chabrier and Faure and the way they are played by the half-dozen young- 
sters who get their premier prix at the end of each year’s work in the Con- 
servatoire. From pure inertia we have out-stayed our pleasure in modern 
German music. A bit of animation and on to Paris! 
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The Critics’ Catastrophe 
(A Probable Possibility) 
HERMAN SCHUCHERT 


The scene is a dining-room of the “Cave Dwellers,’ Chicago's most ex- 
clusively stupid club. At one table are seated four musical critics, and one 
ex-critic, of the daily papers. That this gathering is wuique ts attested by 
numerous hushed conversations at other tables; the critics’ table is @ center 
of half-concealed interest. A waiter has just cleared away the dishes; cigars 
are brought. The youngest critic, of the Worst Glaring Nuisance (witness 
the yellow acre of illuminated sign at the foot of Michigan avenue) speaks 
as if to reassure his natural timidity: 


Donatp Worcester. I suppose it will be eminently respectable. (The 
others appear not to have heard his remark, until a reply is careftlly chosen 
by 

Carson Hatcuetr. Her advance notices would lead one to suppose 
that she has something of a prestige. 

Epwarp Mortess. That guff! I saw it. Awful! What I want to 
know is: what the devil does she mean by beginning her program with De- 
bussy. I just wonder what’s become of Beetohven—ha, ha! 

Donatp Worcester. I suppose she imagines she’s going to revolu- 
tionize program-making. 

Ben Dutiarp Krupp. Gentlemen, when I give my piano recital on 
March twentieth, you'll hear the best possible way to start a program. De- 
bussy is altogether too weak to lead; he’s scarcely able to get in at all 
(chuckle) but I’ve found a leader that is a leader—Archibald Shanks. If I 
know anything, and I do, this Shanks is going to become the American 
composer. Why, he’s so much better than MacDowell with all his Scotchy 
junk that there’s no comparison. I found Shanks in Rolling Prairie, South 
Dakota; and when I play his March of the Rock-Spinits at my recital on 
March the twentieth, you'll hear the real thing—it’s music, I tell you. 

XILEF Bowowski. Hmh! Ah-hmh! I remember looking over com- 
positions by Archibald Shanks, sent me by a certain New York publisher, 
to get my opinion before taking them; and in one of them—I forget the title 
—I think it was Through the Marsh—some such title—hmh !—it doesn’t really 
matter—I found seven consecutive fifths and twelve parallel octaves within 
the space of a few bars. Positively inexcusable! 


Ben Dutrarp Krupp. Blgh-h! That belongs to his early period. 


Through the Marsh is simply a practice-stunt, done when he was about fif- 
teen—a mere youthful exercise. You can’t judge by—blgh-h! 
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Donatp Worcester. I read in the Artists’ News that young Shanks 
is only seventeen at the present time. 

Epwarp Mortess. Probably means his son—Waiter!—What do you 
want, boys? I’m dry as a bone. And we've got a long afternoon before us. 
However, for my part, I shan’t be in any hurry about getting there. What’ll 
it be? 

XiLer Bowowskt. A little plum brandy for me. 

Ben Duttarp Krupp. Bring me some Haig and Haig. 

Carson Harcuetr. Manhattan cocktail. 

Donatp Worcester. A large beer. 

Epwarp Morress. Good! Let’s have some Green River, Tim. Krupp, 
do you think she'll be any good at all? 

Ben DuLitarp Krupp. A woman? From Budapest? On a Thimble 
piano? Starting in with Debussy? And you ask if she’ll be good!. How 
could she be? 

Donatp Worcester. I was reading the other day 

Ben Dc tiarp Krupp. All she plays is trash, of one kind or another. 
Debussy never does anything but move up and down the whole-tone scale: 
no melody, no counterpoint, no music at all. And take the Tchaikowsky 
thing, for instance. Everybody knows that Tchaikowsky always carried a 
whip in one hand and a gun in the other, and when he wasn’t using one, it 
was the other. It’s proverbial, and makes such a handy remark when thinking 
would take too long. And his piano-style: he simply hasn’t got any; it’s 
pathetic. I see you don’t get my joke on the sixth symphony—the Pathetique. 
I say, America won't stand for that sort of thing. Some kindly person should 
have informed this Madame Frizza Bonjoline before she made a compiete 


fool of herself. 
Carson Hatcuetr. She hasn’t played yet, and maybe it won’t be so 


bad after all. 
Donatp Worcester. A friend of mine tells me that Mr. Debussy is one 


of the greatest living melodists. 
Ben Dutrarp Krupp. Blgh-h! 


No further imbecility is displayed for the time being. Soon the party 
breaks up, and anatural modesty prevents the critics from seeing each other 
again until after the piano recital by Madame Frizza Bonjoline, an artist who 
is but slightly known in the United States, but one who has acheved recog- 
nition throughout Europe, South America, and Australia. She has just 
given an unusual program, which she could not close with less than seven 

While the five critics wait outside the green-room, they hold a 


Vine Sia 
restrained conversation. 
Harcuetr To Krupp. It’s good to have you among us again, Krupp. 


Although I do have a terrible time steering my thoughts through the mazes 
of the English language I feel like the only live one left, since the Trib 
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dropped you. The town needs you, and I’m glad you have an opportunity 
again to mould public opinion. We need more strong-minded men like you. 

Krupp (fiercely). I know it, but the cattle don’t recognize good criticism 
when they see it. 

Harcuert to Krupp. How did the Madame strike you? Plenty of 
emotion, I thought. 

Krupp (to all). Impossible program—good God!—did you ever hear 
such a medley? And she hasn’t the strength of a kitten. 

Harcerr to Krurp. Of course, she didn’t seem quite vital enough, but 
that may have been because of her choice of numbers. They were some- 
what “outre.” 

Krupp (sourly). Altogether too girlish, I say. 

Epwarp Mortess. Splendid personality, but a rotten technic, don’t you 
think? 

DonaLp WorcestTER. As near as I can tell, she wears marvelous silk 
hose. They were the most striking thing about the whole concert. 

Ben Dutiarp Krupp. Blgh-ggh-h! 

X1LeEF Bowowsktr. I suppose then, Mr. ‘Worcester, one doesn’t require 
any ears to get the good or bad out of a concert—only eyes. 

Epwarp Mortess. Well, Bowowski, ears were a nuisance today, at 
any rate, don’t you think? The optic impressions were far the best—easily. 
I wonder when we’re going to get in here. 


Xilef Bowowski has been tramping up and down the corridor, his ultra- 
distinguished chin a trifle elevated, his hands locked behind his back.. He ts 
evidently searching for words. In a moment, the door of the green-room 
swings open and a well-dressed man is seen bidding good-bye to Madame 
Frizza. The stranger takes no notice of the group of critics as he brushes 
past and hurries away. Then a most charming voice welcomes the five critics. 
The Madame is greeted by four blushes and one scowl. The scowling one, 
Mr. Krupp, is the first one to enter the green-room. Close behind him 
come the embarrassed four. 


Mapame Bonjorine. Gentlemen, this is so good of you. And how did 
you like my recital? I hope it pleased you—yes? 

There is a moment of silence which, as it becomes awkward, is broken by 

Donartp Worcester. Some concert, all right. : 

Mapame Bonyotine. How good of you. Iam happy. 

Ben Dutrarp Krupp. I confess I find myself unable to understand the 


judgment which places Debussy at the first of a program. Now why did 
you 


MapAME Bonyjorine. Ah—ho, ho, ha, ha—that is our little joke, gen- 
tlemen, is it not? I suppose no one knew that I played Rachmaninoff 


instead of Debussy at the start—no one but ourselves. I changed my mind 
after I was out on the platform. 
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Ben Duttarp Krupp. I was—blgh-h!—that is, Mr. Stalk was at my 
office to see me about my coming American orchestra concert, at which I 
myself conduct, and so I was detained, and did not get to hear your opening 
number. 

Donatp Worcester. How did you manage to get along without 
Brahms, Madame. I should be interested 

MapAME Bonyjortne. Oh, you did not hear my third encore, then— 
the Brahms B-minor Capriccio. I am so sorry you missed it. 

DonaAtp WorcEsTER. Oh, was that Brahms? I thought it sounded rather 
chunky, now that I recall it. 

Epwarp Mortess. Would it seem too—well, let us say—American to 
you if I were to ask you to lunch with me, Madame Bonjoline? I should be 
extremely happy to have that pleasure. 

MapAME Bonjotrtne. Ah, but the pleasure is mine. I shall be delighted 
to accept—that is, if there is time. I make that condition only. 

Epwarp Mortess. Thank you, thank you, Madame. 

XILEF Bowowski. Madame Bonjoline, do you remember the date of 
publication of the Gliere Prelude which you played today? It has completely 
slipped my mind. 

MapaMeE (laughing). My good sir, I could not recall it to save my 
soul, 

DonaLp WorcestTER. I wish your playing sounded as good as it looks, 
Madame. 

Mapame Bonjotine. How delightfully American you are! So frank, 
so utterly frank! But that reminds me: my friend, James Shooneker— 
perhaps you saw him; he left just a, you came in—told me that my playing 
looked,as good as it sounded. How strange a coincidence! You all know 
him, of course. For Europe, he is the great critic. He is in Chicago for 
a short time, and he is going to review my recital for a magazine here— 
I believe it is called Le Petit Revue, or something like that. 

Ben Duttarp Krupp. Oh, yes; that effusive young lady’s journal, 
The Little Review. I have heard of it. Ha! 

Donatp Worcester. Their poor musical+writer was in your audience 
this afternoon, Madame. 

Ben Dutrarp Krupp. He’s one of those chaps you can meet three 
or four times and still never recognize on the street. 

MapaME Bonyjotine. So? At any rate, James Shooneker is going 
to “write up” (I believe you say) my recital. I understand that this number 
of The Little Review is coming from the press in the morning, and his article 
wit appear in.it. 

Carson HatcHetr. So, indeed. This Mr. Shooneker, if I remember 
correctly, has written a book—what is the title of it? 

Mapame Bonjottne. Och! He has written so many, many books! 
I do not know which one you mean. 
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The charms of the woman, her little moues, smiles, and quick gestures, 
are entangling the five men. Conversation becomes increasingly difficult. 
The writers leave the green-room and, on the outside with the door closed, 
they glance nervously at one another. 


Epwarp Mortess. Say: this James’ Shooneker,—who’s he? 

Ben Duttarp Krupp. Who cares who he is? His stuff won't get 
far in that sheet. 

Epwarp Mortess. Of course not. I just wondered. For my part, 
I’ve had a terrible afternoon. 

Donatp Worcester. But Ed, think of tonight. You’ve got to listen 
to Walter Spratt’s piano-playing. 

Carson Hatcuetr. Do you call that playing? 


Nothing seems to relieve the collective nervousness of the five judges. 
At the outer door, they separate. Ben Dullard Krupp makes his way to 
McChug’s book-store and, after one swift glance up the street and another 
down the street, he pushes strenuously through the whirling doors. With 
swinging tread, he marches down the broad center aisle and hails a busy clerk. 
Yes, the clerk has sometimes heard of James Shooneker and—yes,—they 
have a book or two of his—just a minute. Then a convulsive terror seizes 
Ben Dullard Krupp, for on the other side of the same counter stands Donald 
Worcester. The younger approaches the elder with unaccustomed familiarity, 
having him, at the moment, on the hip, as it were. 


Donatp Worcester. Looking up Shooneker? Here’s one of his 
things,—Half-tones in Modern Music. 

Ben DuLLarpD Krupp. Oh, yes; that. I remember reading it when 
I was scarcely more than a boy. 

Donatp Worcester. It was published in 1909, I see. 

BEN DULLARD Krupp. Must be a later edition, then. Oh, pshaw! 
What's the use of waiting for that clerk? I think I have a complete set 
of Shooneker packed away at home. 

DonaLp Worcester. That so? Well, I'll tell the clerk you couldn't 
wait. Maybe Id like the book myself, if it’s worth anything at all. 


The presence in Chicago of one James Shooneker is like some fearfully 
disturbing shadow behind each of the five writers. Bowowski, within half 
an hour after the recital, has three helpers in the Public Library searching 
for every printed word of Shooneker. After a tasteless dinner, Ben Dullard 
Krupp scares three piano pupils out of their wits by an unusual amount of 
shouting and stamping; this, also, should be attributed to the visiting author. 
Worcester secks his desk in the editorial room and crams on “Pathetic 
Spaces’—Shooneker's latest book, according to the clerk. But the young 
critic's attention strays from the pages of print to the lady in the green- 
room . . . . lovely person, if she can’t play the piano. Worcester 
has an impulse to use the telephone, and soon it masters him. He calls 
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up Madame Bonjoline’s hotel and, as she is out, leaves a message—he will 
call in person at eight o'clock. Then a note is written, which he despatches 
to her by messenger. After that, there is time to think things over. Was 
there ever anyone as charming as she? And she has expressed her admir- 
ation for his frank manner and open criticism. Perhaps — — — Now 
the Madame ts not willing to admit him at first; but he is insistent, and 
she permits him to enter. James Shooncker is seated by the window. Wor- 
cester, like a guilty boy, shakes hands with him and mumbles acknowledge- 
ment. But soon the celebrated critic has him at his ease, and the young 
journalist is talking with his accustomed candor. Then, continuing in the 
same friendly manner, 


JAMES SHOONEKER. Mr. Worcester, you might be interested in know- 
ing the reason for my Chicago visit. In fact, it is only fair you should know. 
Donatp WorcesTER. Sure! 


JAMES SHOONEKER. Very well then. Your paper, the Worst Glaring 
Nuisance, as its catch-word has it, has sent for me to fill the vacancy created 
by your resignation. 

Donactp Worcester. Who’s bluff is this? 


JAMEs SHOONEKER. It is true. I have your place offered me. Now, 
I don’t want to seem arbitrary, but here’s my proposition: In the first place, 
cut out your infatuation for Madame Bonjoline. That’s the main condition, 
if you want me to leave Chicago. The second thing is perhaps more im- 
portant to yourself, and that is that you promise to take a long course in 
counterpoint and musical history under some good authority, if you can 
find one in the United States. Perhaps you would do well to tap the bound- 
less information of your friend, Bowowski. These are my only demands. 
I don’t want your job. I'll drop a note to your editor and tell him he doesn’t 
appreciate you. But you will have to forget your aspirations for the Madame, 
and behave yourself with a dignity becoming your position. You mustn’t 
make yourself ridiculous over Frizza, and for her sake— 

Donatp Worcester. Shooneker, you certainly are a brick! You 
certainly are! I can’t help being a bit dazed with Madame, but I'll keep it 
all to myself. You're a peach! 

MADAME Bonjottne. See, James, how perfectly American he is! I 
told you he would be. Isn’t he a dear boy? 

JAMES SOONEKER. You like the conditions, then? 

Donatp Worcester. Bully! I appreciate them. And say, didn’t you 
write a book once called The Insane Melons? 

»James SHOONEKER. Yes, I have a book with a title something like 
that Why do you ask? 

DonaLtp Worcester. If you’ve got one with you, I'd like a signed 
copy. 

Tames SHOONEKER. I’m very sorry, but I didn’t bring any with me. 
Perhaps I can send you one later. 
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Donatp Worcester. Fine! I wish you would. That’s treating me 
mighty good. 
MapvaME Bonjorine. You deserve it, my boy. 


In a confusion of thanks, apologies, and compliments, Worcester leaves 
the room and returns to the office, where an article is written which harbors 
no doubt that Madame Frizza is a great pramst. About the same hour, Mr. 
Morless iis passing in a.copy of his own criticism, stating that the Madame 
is a fairly promising amateur. The menacing cloud of Shooneker seems to 
hang over him; it has nearly prevented his passing in the article. And 
Ben Dullard Krupp, without a regular post, mails his lengthy and scathing 
opinion of the Madame io a weekly paper, in the hope of securmg a steady 
allotment of their space. To him, also, the thought of an “outstde” cretic in 
their midst ts irritatmg and, at times, thredtening. What was HE goimg to 
say about her? His word might have weight. Suppose . . . . . and 
Krupp wishes now he could reach into the mail-box and pull out his article. 
But the panic passes; he recalls several of his pet phrases, and this restores 
full confidence mm ms own finality. 


Agam—the same dining-room m the “Cave Dwellers,’ with three of 
the critics disposing of an early lunch, almost early enough to be called 
breakfast. 


Bowowski. They can’t print more than a couple hundred. 

Hatcnetr. Somebody told me they had several thousand paid sub- 
scriptions, and then printed a bunch of extras. 

Krupp. What difference does that make? The point is: what will 
they sell for? I’m good for my share, but there’s a limit, you know. Do 
you suppose that if I offered to do their musical criticism, they would destroy 
this issue as it stands? 

Hatcuetr. You can’t tell. It isn’t “they” but “she.” You're dealing 
with a woman, ‘a young one at that. 

Krupp. Oh, Hell; I can get around that difficulty. Waiter! Bring 
me a telephone! Hurry up! 

Bowowski. Do you realize, gentlemen, that it is more than possible, 
in fact it is even likely, considerably more than probable, that we are right 
in the case of Madame Bonjoline, and that one James Shooneker is in 
error? 

HatrcHetr. By George! That’s so, isn’t it! 

Krupp. There’s no question about it. Just wait a minute now, while 
I call up this “Little Revolt’’—ha! ha!—and see how they jump at the men- 
tion of my name. 


Ben Dullard Krupp is informed over the wire that the new issue of 
Tue LirtLe Review im large quantities is already in the mails, etc. In 
fact, at the same moment, the famous Shooneker is glancing through his 
own contribution; he swears at a misprint and puts the magazine in his 
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suttcase, to read on the train. Madame Bonjoline does not open her copy, 
having read the article concerning herself from manuscript, tivo weeks be- 
fore. 


Krupp. Rank insolence, I call it! 

HatcHett. What’s the matter? Won't they sell? 

Krupp. She says the mails are flooded with the impudent sheet. 

Bowowski. Horrible! Horrible, indeed! 

Krupp. It’s a great pity somebody couldn’t loosen up and say some- 
thing about this Shooneker, How did I know who he was, or that his 
opinion was worth anything? Fine chance I'll have now of getting on The 
Saturday Blade! 

Bowowski. Perhaps if you had been able to curb your unfounded 
hatred of Tchaikowsky for a moment, we wouldn’t have been placed in this 
ridiculous position. 

Krupp. Blgh-gg-h! It’s bad music, rotten! and I don’t care who 
knows I said it. This country is simply spineless when it comes to having 
an opinion about music. Why, I’ve got enough opinion to supply the na- 
tion, and they need it. That’s why I put on my American concerts. They’ve 
got to learn that I’m the only prophet in America’s musical future. I feel 
that it’s my duty— 

Hatcuett. Tchaikowsky has written some very good— 

Krupp. Tchaikowsky! Man! if you mention that mediocrity’s unhal- 
lowed name again, I'll go completely mad! 

Bowowski. Great Heavens! Tim is coming to put us out, just on 
account of your infernal shouting. And look! With him! Shooneker! 
How perfectly horrible! 

Krupp. Blgh-gh-h! 


Abashed and silent, the three judges leave the table and get into their 
coats with more celerity than is comfortable. They glimpse a faint smile on 
the face of their jinx as they hasten out. The waiter, Tim, conceals his 
own mirth. Two critics rush down the street without a word. Calling 
after them ts 


Krupp. I don’t care who he is. I know I was right in saying— 
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A Shorn Strindberg 


MARGUERITE SWAWITE. 


AD Mme. Strindberg deliberately planned to revenge herself upon him 
H who was once her husband, she could have devised no subtler way 
of wounding that redoubtable sham-hater than the manner in which she 
chose to speak of him before the Chicago public. As I sat in the prickly 
darkness, with its accompanying rumble of Beethoven, I half-expected the 
musty atmosphere of legerdemain to be scattered by the great August's 
derisive laughter. But the promise of occult things was not fulfilled, for 
with the cessation of the music came a, rosy glow, and then a gracious lady 
with a wistful presence. And she seemed quite at ease in her mise en scéne. 

She read to us of herself, of Prince Hassan’s feast in Paris, of her 
theatrical meeting with Strindberg, and of how he talked with her all the 
evening and later walked home with her; of how she stopped on the bridge 
to toss snowballs and Strindberg dried her hands upon his handerchief; and 
of how she dreamed of him that memorable night—a strange symbolic 
dream. And as she read, her face was as quiet water rippled by gentle 
vagrant breezes. 

The remainder of the meeting was distinguished by the fact that there 
was light, but the spirit of the seance persisted. Madame pleaded for ques- 
tions, but the little audience seemed frozen into inarticulateness. Those few 
who did venture stammered for a moment and then drooped into silence. 
Madame, however, was not discouraged. She read us Strindberg’s views 
on divorce. In reply to the mumbled questions she replied that she con- 
sidered eugenics impractical and indelicate, that her husband had believed 
intensely in peace and had written a beautiful story in its favor, which she 
had meant to read us but to which an accident had occurred; that Strindberg 
was a democrat in theory but an aristocrat in feeling; that he was not a 
misogynist, but had reviled bad women because he loved good women; that 
The Father was a plea for the sanctity of the home, the sanctity of woman 

Until it seemed that she was not speaking of the bitter-tongued, 
fiery-souled Swede, but of some complacent American, say, Augustus 
Thomas. And then someone said that it was past ten, and Madame thanked 
us and disappeared. 

As we swung down Michigan Avenue in the fresh night air I smiled to 
think that over across the water they still thought of us as the “hayseed” 
among the nations to whom the “gold brick” might be disposed with im- 
punity—and with exceeding profit. But we are learning. 
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Vers Libre and Advertisements 
JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


In common with all the judicious readers of American magazines ,and 
newspapers, I have learned to look on the advertising pages for the ‘best 
examples of news the journalist can offer. It is only reasonable that this 
should be the case. Advertisement writers are the best-paid, least rewarded, 
and best-trained authors that America possesses. Compared to these, even 
the income of a Robert Chambers pales into insignificance. Moreover, they 
understand the public thoroughly and do not attempt to overstrain its atten- 
tion by overseriousness, or exhaust its nerves by sentimentality. That is, the 
best ones do not. There may be some exceptions, but in the main I have 
found American advertisements refreshingly readable. 

It had never occurred to me, however, that there might be gems of 
poetic ability hidden away in these tantalizing concoctions—these cocktails 
of prose. But I must revise my estimate. Without wishing to boom or dis- 
courage anyone's products I cannot resist quoting some recent advertise- 
ments that I and I alone have discovered, seized, and gloated upon. After 
all, I approach the subject purely from the angle of form. What student 
of poetic form could afford to ignore the following: 


SERVE A HOT MUFFIN SUPPER 
Light flaky muffins, oven hict and golden topped, a suppertime goody that certainly 
will strike that hungry spot. Serve them with the finest, richest syrup you can buy 
anywhere. That’s “Velva,” with the best of flavor, nourishing goodness and the 
satisfying elements that put real strength into growing children. Give them Velva 
three times 2 day. They'll say, “Great,” when they eat it on your flaky hot biscuits or 
on waffles or batter cakes. 


I hope the unknown author of this little masterpiece will excuse my 
italics. The public simply will not see beauties that are not pushed under 
its nose. If the public could realize how much more difficult as well as more 
musical this style of writing, with its rich assonances and rhymes on day, 
say, great, flaky, cakes, is, than the insipid tinklings of the lyrists who feebly 
strum in pathetically threadbare metres through the pages of most magazines, 
then we would have a revolution in verse-writing. That we have not yet 
arrived at the revolution is proved by the fact that a talent of this order con- 
pes itself to writing syrup advertisements. 

Take another case. The following appeared in a well known monthly. 
The editor doubtless looks on free verse as the rankest heresy: 


@ 
i“ 


I do not say this is without faults. 
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A pipe, a maid, 

A sheet of ice, 

The glow of life— 

And that glow doubled 

By the glow of “Lady Strike” 
Cuddling warm in the bowl; 
This is the life 

In the good old winter-time! 


With the substance I have, natu- 


rally, nothing todo. But as regards form, which of your scribblers of cosmic 
bathos and “uplift stuff’ could more cunningly weave pipe, ice, life, strike, 
and time into a stanza that has half as much swing and verve, as this? Note 
also the absence of adjectives. In short, here is poetry with a “punch” to it. 

My last example is the most ambitious of all. I present it exactly as it 


was written without comment. It appeared in The North American Review: 


Univernish 


Compared with old-method varnishes, 
it is convenience and certainty. 


It means one finishing varnish 

for the job, instead of two or three. 

It does away with the extra cans 

and the extra cleanings of brushes. 

It avoids mistakes and accidents. 

It is safe and sure and fool-proof. 
Compared with other new-method varnishes, 
it is a vital improvement. 


It is the new-method varnish 

which does not thicken in the can 
nor clog the painter’s brush. 

It remains a clear, pure liquid. 

It is easy working and free-flowing. 
It requires vastly less labor. 

It gives a smooth, clean finish 
which is especially beautiful 

and durable. 

We think we are quite conservative 
in saying that it saves twenty per cent 
of the finishtng cost. 


Gentlemen of the poets’ profession, be ashamed of yourselves} 
can you expect to find readers by lazily sticking to your antiquated formulas, 
when even the advertisement writers in the very magazines you do your 
work for, are getting quite up-to-date? 


How 
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Extreme Unction 
Mary ALDIS 


CHARACTERS: 


A Dyine Prostitute 

A Society Lapy 

A Satvation Army Lassie 
A Docror 

A Nurse 


SCENE: 


The screened space around a high narrow bed in a Hospital ward. 
Record-card hanging above. The Screens have antiseptic white sheets over 
them, 

When the curtain rises the nurse is straightening and tucking in with 
uncomfortable tightness the white counterpane of the bed. On the bed, with 
eyes closed, lies what ts left of a girl of 18 or 20. The nurse takes the ther- 
mometer from the girl’s mouth, looks at it, shakes her head and makes 
a record note on the chart. She gives thesgirl water to drink and leaves her 
with a final pull to straighten the bed clothes. The girl tosses restlessly— 
moans a little and impatiently kicks at and pulls the bed clothes out at the 
foot, exclaiming “God, I wish they'd lemme ’lone!” 


(The Lady enters) 

Tue Lapy. Hattie dear, were you sleeping? No? See, I’ve brought 
you some roses. Aren’t they fresh and sweet? Shall I put them in water? 

Tue Girt. I don’ want ’em! 

Tne Lapy. All right dear. We'll just put them aside. I know some- 
times the perfume is too strong if one isn’t quite oneself. Shall I read 
to you? 

Tue Girt. If you want to. 

Tue Lapy. What shall I read? 

THe Girt. I don’ care. 

THe Lapy. A story perhaps? 

Tue Girt. All right—Fire it off. 

Tue Lapy. And then afterward, Hattie dear, perhaps if -you’d let 
ne, the twenty-third psalm. It’s so gentle and quiet! You might go to 
sleep—and when you awakened you'd hear those comforting words. 

Tue Girt. Is that the one about the valley? God, but I’m sick of it! 
Gives me the jimmies. Got a story? 

(THE Lavy puts the flowers back in their box—takes off her wrap and 
settles herself to read aloud from a magazine) : 
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Marianna Lane swung back and forth, back and fourth, in the ham- 
mock, tapping her small, brown toe on the porch as she swung. It was a 
charming porch, framed in clematis and woodbine, but Marianna had no 
eye for its good points. She was lying with two slim arms clasped behind 
her head, staring vacantly up at the ceiling and composing a poem. On the 
wicker table beside her stood a glass of malted mill and a teaspoon. They 
were not the subject of the poem, but they were nevertheless responsible for 
it. In the first place, Marianna would not drink her twelve-o’clock malted 
milk, and as she was forbidden to go off the porch until she had done so, 
there seemed to be nothing better to do than to cultivate the muse in the 
hammock. After patiently sipping malted milk for eight years, Marianna 
had suddenly rebelled. In the second place, her cousin Frank, who lived in 
the next house, had been inspired by this beverage to make up an insulting 
ditty. 

“Grocerman, bring a can 
Baby-food for Mary Ann!” 


The girl listens for a@ moment with a faint show of interest, then goes 
back to her restless tossing. 

THE GIRL (interrupting). Say,—d’ye know I’m done for? 

Tue Lapy. Ohno! You're getting better every day. 

THe Girt. Oh quit it—I’m goin’! IJ tell ye. I’ve got a head piece 
on me, haven’t I? I can tell—they’ve stopped doin’ all them things to me. 
The doctor just sets down there where you are and looks at me—and say— 
he’s got gump that doctor. He’s the only one knows I know. 

Tue Lapy. You mustn’t talk like that. I’m sure you’re going to get 
well (girl makes an angry snort). Now try and lie quiet. You mustn’t get 
excited, you know, it isn’t good for sick people. I'll go on with the story. 
You'll see. Now listen, will you, dear? It’s quite interesting. /Reads.) 


“Grocerman, bring a can 
Baby-food for Mary Ann!” 


he sang loudly over the hedge whenever he cause sight of Marianna’s middy 
blouse and yellow pigtails. That was yesterday. To-day the malted milk 
was standing untouched upon the wicker table, and Marianna in the ham- 
mock was trying to think up an offensive rhyme for Frank. When she found 
it, she intended to go around on the other side of the house and shout it as 
loud as ever she could in the direction of her uncle’s garden. This, it is true, 
was a tame revenge. What Marianna really wanted to do was to go over 
and pinch her cousin Frank; but that, unhappily, was out of the question, 


as Frank had a cold, and she was strictly forbidden to go near anybody 
with a cold.* 


THe Giri (interrupting). Lady, where d’ you think you're goin’ to 
when you kick it? Tell me! 

Tue Lapy. Why—I don't know—To Heaven, I hope—but you 
mustn’t— 


Tue Girt. What makes you think you're goin’ to Heaven? 


*From The Century, March, rord. 
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THE Lavy. Well—I think so because—well—because I’ve always tried 
to do right—no, no—I didn’t mean that exactly. Of course I’ve done mil- 
lions of wrong things—but I mean—Oh Hattie dear, Heaven is such a 
vague term! All we know is that it is a beautiful place where we'll be happy, 
and that we’re going there. 

Tue Grrr. How do you know we're goin’? 

Tue Lapy. I don’t know, I believe. 

Tue Girt. But how do you know the wrong things you done won't 
keep you out? 

Tue Lapy. Now I’m afraid you're exciting yourself— 

THE Girt. Oh Lord, cut that out! I’m excited all right, all right! 
Guess you'd be if you had the thoughts I got goin’ ‘round in your head all 
the time—but there’s no sense talking them out. Nobody can’t do nothin’ 
for me now! 

Tue Lapy. Oh you mustn’t say that! 

THe Girt. Well, can ye? 

Tue Lapy. I'll try if you will tell me what is troubling you. 

Tue Girt. Oh Gawd! She wants to know what’s troubling me, she 
does ! 

Tue Lapy. Can't you tell‘me? Perhaps I could help you. 

THE Girt. You said you done wrong things.—What was they? 

THe Lapy. I-—I don’t know exactly. 

THe Girt. You don't know? 

THe Lapy. Why I suppose I could think of lots of things but— 

THE Girt. You don’t know? 

THe Girt. She could “think of lots o things’! Tas to stop to remem- 
ber—O gee—guess she'll get in. 

Tue Lapy. Oh please don't laugh like that! Listen—Whatever you 
have done, no matter how dreadful, if you are sorry it will be all right— 
Don’t be afraid. 

Tue Girt. Is that true? 

Tue Lapy. Yes. 

Tue Girt. I don't believe it. 

Tue Lapy. It is true nevertheless. 

Tue Girt. Well, if you aint sorry? 

Tue Lapy. But surely you are—You must be! 

Tue Girt. No I aint. It was better dead. 

Tue Lapy. What do you mean? 

Tue Girt. I tell ye, it was better to be dead. Say, Lady—in them 
rong things you dont you can’t remember did ye—did ye ever kill a kid 
“that hadn’t hardly breathed—Shy, did ye—did ye? 

Tue Lapy. Oh, oh—What shall I do? Hattie! Hattie! Try and 

stop crying. I’m so grieved for you. Tell me what you wish,—only don't 


cry so! 
Tue Giri. I aint sorry. 
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THe Lapy. No, no, never mind that. Tell me if you want to, tell 
me—about it. 

Tue Girt. An’ I aint sorry for what cum first—him—it was all I 
ever had; that time,.that little weeny time! 

Tue Lapy. Wait a moment—wouldn’t you rather have a clergyman? 

Tue Girt. No! There’s one comes ’round here. I don’ want to 
tell him nothin’. 

Tue Lapy. Very well—go on. 

Tue Girt. It was so little, and it squawked! It squawked awful! 

Tue Lapy. Oh—don’t! 

THE Girt. You don’t want me to tell ye? 

TH apy. Mes, ves: 

Tue Grrr. Oh what’s the use? What’s the use? You can’t do 
nothin’. Nobody kin. I aint sorry! The kid’s better dead, lots better. It’s 
what cum after— I’m so dirty! I’m so dirty! Ill never get clean! Oh, 
what's gona happen when I die? What’s goria happen? An’ I gotta die 
soon! 

Tur LaApy. You mustn’t feel so, you mustn't! God is kind and good 
and merciful. He will forgive you—Ask Him to! 

Tue Girt. I did ask Him to—lots o’ times. It don’ do no good. 
I aint sorry! Everybody says you gotta feel sorry, an’ I aint. A girl kid’s 
better dead, I tell ye! That’s why I done it. I loved it, *fore it came, ‘cause 
it was hisn. After I done it nothin’ mattered—nothin’! So I— And I 
gotta die soon—what’s gona happen? 

(During the preceeding the sound of a tambourine and singing has been 
heard outside. As the girl cries out the last words, the Lady, finding no 
answer, gocs to the window. She has a sudden thought.) 

Tue Lapy. I'll be back in a moment! (She goes out.) 

(Nothing is heard but the girl’s sobs for a moment. Then the Lady 
ushers in a Salvation Army Lassie—her tambourine held tightly, but jingling 
a little. She stands embarrassed by the foot of the bed. The Girl starcs 
at her.) 

Tur Girt. 1 know them kind too. 

Tue Lassir. Can’t I do something for you? 

Tue Girt. No—not now—You're a good sort enough—but—I aint 
sorry—I tell ye—I aint, I aint! 

Tue Lassiz (to Lady). What d’ye want me for? What’ll I do? 

Tur Lapy. Couldn't you sing something brave and cheerful? You 
Were singing so nicely out there. 

Tue Lassiz (to Girl). Shall I? 

Tue Girt. No—they won't let ye. It ’ud make a noise. 

Tue Lapy. Sing it low. 

Tne Lassie. (In a sing-song voice—swaying, half chanting, half 
speaking:) “Shall we gather at the river—the beautiful, the beautiful river, 


(Scie, 
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Tue Girv (after trying to listen for a stanza or two). Oh cut it out! 
I don’ want ye to sing to me—I want ye to tell me what’s gona happen. 
Oh, don’ nobody know? I’m so afraid—so ’fraid! (As her voice rises the 
nurse, who has, unobserved, looked in during the singing, enters with the 
doctor. He bows slightly to the Lady and the Lassie, then goes quickly to 
the girl, putting his hand on her forehead.) 

Tue Docror. Why child—what troubles you? 

THE Girt (clinging to his hand). Doctor! Everybody says I got to 
be sorry to get in. I aint sorry, an’ I’m ’fraid, I’m ’fraid. 

Tue Docror. To get in where? 

Tue Girt. Heaven, where you'll be happy. 

Tue Doctor. That is very interesting, how do you suppose they found 
that out? How do they know, I mean? 

Tue Lapy. Doctor, I didn’t tell her that. 

Tue Docror. Didn’t you? She seems strangely excited. (He seats 
himself by the bed.) Come child, let’s talk about it. (He motions—to the 
nurse that she 1s not needed. She goes out. The Salvation Army Lassie, 
makes an awkward little bow and gets herself out. The Lady stands at the 
foot of the bed listening for a few moments, then slips quietly out.) 

Tue Doctor. Now, tell me what is on your mind, but try and stop 
crying and speak plainly, for I want to understand what you say. 

Tue Grrer. I’m gona die, aint I? 

Tue Doctor. Yes, 

THe Girt. When? 

Tue Doctor. I don’t know. 

THE Girt. Soon? 

Tue Docror. Yes. 

Tue Girt. How soon? Tomorrow? 

Tue Docror. No, not tomorrow. Perhaps in a month, perhaps longer. 

Tue Girt. Will I get sorry fore I go? 

Tue Doctor. How can I tell? But what does it matter? Why do 
you want to be sorry especially? What good would it do? It 1s all passed, 
isn't it? Nothing can change that. 

Tue Girt. But I gotta be—to get in. 

Tue Docror. You seem very sure on that point. 

Tue Girt. But everybody says I gotta be. 

Tur Docror. What is the use saying it or thinking it when nobody 
knows? 

Ture Girt. What you sayin’? 

= Tur Docror. You and I can believe differently if we want to. But 


why in the world should you be asking me all these hard questions? I’ve 


never been to Heaven have I? I don’t know whether you have to be sorry 


to get in or not. How do you suppose they found all that out? . 
Tur Girt. But aint I gotta be punished somewhere till I git sorry? 
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Tur Docror. Do you remember the other night when the pain was 
so bad? 

Tus Girt. Yep. 

Tue Doctor. And I told you you would have to bear it, that I could 
do nothing for you, and that you must be quiet not to disturb the others? 

Tue Girt. Oh, don’t I remember! 

Tue Docror. I guess that’s about enough punishment for one little 
girl, You’ve been pretty unhappy lately, haven’t you, with the pain and 
the terrible thoughts? I think it’s about time something else turned up 
for you that would be nicer, don’t you? 

Tue Girt. Turned up? 

Tue Doctor. Yes, something that would make up for all this. Do 
you know, child, as I’ve gone through these wards day after day ‘tending 
to all you sick folks, I’ve about come to the conclusion that there must be— 
something nicer— 

Tue Girt. Tell me more about it. 

Tue Docror. Well now—there’s another queer question. Didn't I 
tell you I don’t know anything to tell? I’ve never been there. I should 
think you would have found out a little something since you’re planning to 
eo so soon. But no, I don’t suppose you know much more than the rest 
of us. And when you get there you will probably forget all about me. and 
how much Id like to know what’s happening to my little patient. No use 
I suppose asking you to tie a red string on your finger and say “that’s to 
send Dr. Carroll a little message.” Is there any way, do you think you 
could remember ? 

Tue Girt. You're kiddin’ me! 

Tue Docror. Indeed I am not. I long to know with all my heart, 
and I suppose it will be years and years before I do. Why just think, you, 
you are going to have a great adventure—You are going on a journey to 
a far country where you'll find out lots of things, and here am I, jogging 
along up and down, to and fro, between my office and this hospital and 
wondering and wondering and wondering! What a lucky little girl you are! 

Tue Girt. And I don’t have to be sorry—to get in? 

Tue Docror. Didn’t I tell you you were going soon anyway? You 
can be sorry if you want to—but I think it is more interesting to dream 
about the strange things there will be to discover, at the end of the journey. 

Tne Girt. Will there be gates of gold that open wide, and angels 
standin’ by with shinin’ wings ? 

Tue Docror. Wouldn’t you like to know? And so would I. You 
mustn’t forget to send that message, will you? Do be careful to be accurate 
and try to speak distinctly. You know that a great many wise men have 
promised to send messages back, yet all that seems to come are foolish words. 
If you will look at everything carefully and find a way of telling me, I'll 
write it down for all the world to ponder. Oh—then we should really know 
something—not just be groping—groping—groping in the dark. If you only 
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could, if you only could! I wonder— (Jn his turn he gases at her intently, 
then rises abruptly.) Well, child, I must go on. Shall I teach you a few 
questions before you go, so you'll be sure and find out for me the most 
important things? 

Tue Grrt. Oh Doctor! 

Tue Docror. You'd like to do something for me, wouldn’t you child? 
(The girl reaches out for his hand and kisses it humbly, then gazes at him.) 

Tue Docror. Well, that would be the most wonderful thing in the 
world, only you,must be very very careful and you must do a lot of thinking 
before you go, about what I’ve said. It is important to understand. Don’t 
waste any time thinking about what is passed, will you? 

Tue Giri. ‘No, Doctor. 

Tue Docror. We must talk it all over. There areh’t many people 
I could trust to remember exactly all the things I want to know. But you 
can if you try hard. (He touches the bell, the nurse appears.) Now, Miss 
Bryant, Miss Hattie and I have several important things to discuss and 
there isn’t much time left, so if she wants me at any time call me and I'll 
come. And I think while she has so much thinking on hand about what I’m 
asking her to do for me, she had better not see other visitors. You don’t 
mind, do you? 

Tue Girt. No no! I[ don’ want ’em! Doctor, when will it come? 
Doctor, will I know soon? 

Tue Docror. Soon I think—Very soon. (He takes her hand a sec- 
ond, then goes out, motioning the nurse to precede him.) 

Tue Gru (raptly). Soon! He said it would be very soon—and I’m 
so tired! I’d like something nicer. 

(She settles herself with a little sigh, and falls asleep.) 

CURTAIN. 


The Schoolmaster 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


The history of the world has not known a greater movement than that 
which seized the hearts of men when the old culture was borne to its 
grave, and a new fresh Spring-life,—the Christ-life, as it came to be called, 
—of humanity, welled up from hidden and mysterious sources of power. 
In the commerce of thought diverse folk-spirits were cross-fertilized and 
bounds once held to be insurmountable were transcended as vision grew 
wider. Customs came to be more human. Man himself grew greater, 
deeper, freer. Man learned to practice virtues which hitherto he had hated 
as vices: mercifulness, meekness, peaceableness. Man prayed to a new 
God who made his sun to shine upon the evil and the good. He ever 
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created sacreder names for his God. Taking his cue from the adorable 
will of this new God he framed ever more earnest and more sacred rules 
of life. These were radical and revolutionary novelties to the old culture, 
which speedily scented the dangers menacing it, and as speedily dispatched 
executioners to the rescue. In the language of its old theology, the language 
of St. Augustine, this was called the war of the Kingdom of the World 
against the Kingdom of God. Any well-informed scholar can recall what 
were said to be the hindrances which the Kingdom of God had at first to 
overcome, and how today these hindrances still offer the same resistance ; 
degenerate paganism, with its powers of unbelief, and with its supremacy 
of the “flesh’’; judaism, apostate from God, with its priests and scribes. 
It is not within the scope of my task to inquire how far this traditional 
schema of the upheavals at the tumultuous beginnings of our era coincide 
with the facts. Only one consideration concerns me at this time, and that 
one is not open to question: change as the phenomena of history may, the 
laws of those phenomena remain ever the same. Accordingly, even the 
resistances which time’s new unfolding life has to surmount, ever return 
—usually under a changed name, indeed,—and they will continue to do so 
as long as there is a history of human culture in the life of the world. 
Passing on, now, to speak of the forces which the most modern prophet 
of a new culture, Friedrich Nictssche, looks upon as the most grievous 
hindrances to a new kind of man, we shall surely expect to see first of all, 
quite other faces than those which the pious fathers of the old church saw 
in the foes of the civitas die; still, we shall re-discover, significantly enough, 
many an old acquaintance behind the strange re-modeled mask. As in that 
old day, so in ours, we shall perceive in these foes of a new life, nothing 
of their hostility to life. In part, they appear quite harmless; in part, they 
are the universally dined and wined celebrities of the day at whom the 
masses stare as the special pioneers of our culture, and in whom the masses 
applaud the bearers and promoters of the best achievements of our culture. 
It would be certainly a very one-sided and unhistorical way of looking at 
things were we to hold those particular individuals, who did duty in the 
olden days in synagogues of the scribe’s learning, primarily responsible for 
the warfare which ancient Christianity had to sustain against the dom- 
inant religious parties, especially against the scribes and their followers. 
The war was not waged against persons, but against a system. The syn- 
agogue was the school of the Jews; the scribes were the masters in that 
school. Viewed from this side, Christianity seemed to be rebellion against 
the authority of the school, and an emancipation of humanity from the 
influence which the toasted masters of the school exercised over spirits. 
Approaching the problem, then, as to how far such an emancipation 
would be serviceable today, one need scarcely say that one does not at all 
have in mind the institutions which, in a narrower sense, we now have 
come to call “schools.” As, for broad gauge philosophers, the concept 
priesthood is by no means identical with a definite office, the so-called 
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clerical office, so what we understand by school and its masters, in Nietzsche's 
sense, embraces a much wider circle than we are wont to think. There are 
schoolmasters in all vocations and callings and positions, not alone among 
scholars, but also among artists, politicians, laborers and merchants. We 
find them in the household and in the nursery; for schoolmaster-ism is a 
certain kind of spirit, and it is this kind of spirit which, under various 
names, Nietzsche pursues with his bitterest scorn and ridicule; which he 
stigmatizes as the most perilous hindrance in the path of the new culture. 

We modern men must concede that Nietzsche is right at this point; 
that mastery on the part of “school” signifies decay, stuntedness, of the 
very human essence itself. 

School gives knowledge. In all knowledge, man confronts nature. 
Man elaborates nature in his thoughts, and thus lifts himself above nature. 
With his rules, he becomes master of nature. But, now, if a man abides 
in his school, a time comes, irremediably, when he is estranged from nature, 
estranged from life. His knowledge grows, indeed, his world of thought 
enlarges; but the “thoughts” which he calls his “knowledge” narrow and 
cramp him! The more he learns to work exclusively with his thoughts, 
the more he mislearns whence he derives his thoughts. He thinks about 
things, but he no longer finds his way into things, right into the innermost 
life of things. He thinks after, not with, not before. He thinks the alien, 
not his own. He ‘knows names, not souls. Yes, life is so great, so infinite ; 
and the school, our knowledge of life, is so paltry, so limited! Once man 
stood with his soul in this big wide world. Intimations of its abysses, un- 
fathomable and awful, haunted him. Once man felt his hot cheeks fanned 
by the breezes of an eternal life of the world, by a divine breath that 
breathed and blew through the world. Once on some calm crest where 
mountain kissed sky, one of those blissful moments came over him when 
he felt himself so small, so great, so alone, so companioned,—inwardly 
seized by the miracle and mystery of life surrounding him, pervading him, 
at once bowing him down and lifting him up. Now all this is changed. 
Now he hears voices, loud, raucous, zealous, parading their wisdom as 
regards this august wealth of God. They speak, these voices, so wisely and 
cleverly, concerning that which no man’s wisdom and sagacity has ever 
plumbed. They out-trump each other with their oceanic learnedness. But 
once yet again let the soul take a deep breath, and cry, “I am a man, not a 
scholar. I dare to be a man, not a knower, the masters of the school 
smother and deaden me with their science of the sublime and free world 

_of the deep and the divine and the eternal,’—let the soul that “thought” 

4 has kept from seeing and hearmg and feeling, so cry, and how childish, how 
ridiculously petty, how weak and pathological, will all schoolmasterism 
come to seem! 

Nature is also Art, genuine, true art. It is an inner nature, a soul- 
nature, a soul-life. This art-life which gushes forth like a spring from 
secret depths, this enraptures the heart glowing with Dionysiac enthusi- 
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asm, and steals over men like sweet images of a dream, which will not 
fade even from his waking soul. Then it sings in us in a wonderful way, 
in an unheard-of manner,—in jubilant bliss, aye, in heartbreaking lamenta- 
tions, longing for death! Life smites the strings of our soul, life itself, 
and makes them resound in secret and hidden depths. It is this rich, over- 
flowing life which mirrors all its colorful magnificence in the soul, and 
reveals to us its height and depth in dazzling light or midnight darkness. 

But even here, here most of all perhaps, even out of this art men 
have made a “school” and a schoolmasterism. Men try to measure ac- 
cording to rules—measure what most of all mocks rules. Rules for poetry, 
rules for song, rules for color, for light and shade, rules for the creation 
(copying?) of pencil and brush and chisel and square, rules, rules, ever 
rules—until One would think that art was for the sake of the rules of the 
school, and not vice versa. There was a time—and for the matter of that, 
there still is—when the born master had a slim chance and short shrift 
among the “learned”? masters. Who did not know a “school” by whose 
name he could proudly name himself, thus guaranteeing his art to be artis- 
tic; who beheld the world with his own free eyes, unfitted with spectacles 
by some one of the “masters”; who with listening soul eavesdropped life, 
asking never what was “written in the law” of art’s scribes and phari- 
sees upon the subject, let him set his house in order, for he must die 
and not live, at least he must be cast out of the synagogue, excluded from 
the artists’ guild, he must expect the “masters” to pounce upon him—at 
least with the hoary weapons of obloquy and ridicule and ostracism and 
starvation—until all the joy has gone out of his life. Vers libre—did not, 
does not, the “master” antecedently and dogmatically know how “rotten” 
that is? Ah, but what if that attitude of the finishedness and finality of 
art, especially in its form, should replace art and artists with schools and 
scholars? Are we to have only “masters” of schools, or also Masters 
who belong to no school, and who cannot be tagged as scholars of an- 
other “master.” 

Nature, life, this is also religion, genuine, true religion at least. We 
have not created it in us yet—this overpowering longing and striving to 
surrender ourselves to another, a higher. To be sure, we have received 
it as a heritage from our mother. At first a flood of love and longing 
flowed through our souls from her eyes and heart. But her gift to us was 
in turn a gift to her. In that gift all love’s beams focused, gathered 
together from all the ends of the earth and the eternities. In that gift 
all life was wedded to the waking spirit—all life, sleeping and dream- 
ing, found its existence. And as this life awoke in us, we called it “in- 
spiration,”’ we felt that a Stronger had come upon us, against which we 
could do nothing; we called it happiness, heart, love, God—the name was 
noise and sound—and yet it was all feeling, veiled in heavenly glow. 

Then the name became everything. On this name scribes exercised 
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their wits. They wrote it in their books and taught it in their schools. 
Then the schoolmasters became the lords of faith. What was once original 
life was now to be taught and learned—forgetting that while the psychol- 
ogy, or history, or philosophy of religion can be taught, religion cannot 
be, any more than you can teach grass to grow, or flowers to bloom, or 
birds to sing, or lovers to love. So, religion came to be a thing of grades, 
like the “grades” of a school—the more grades, the more religion! At 
last the scholar in turn becomes a master! Verily, nowhere in the world has 
schoolmasterism done so much harm as in religion. No scoff of the scoffer, 
and no sword of the executioner, has dealt so deep and deadly wounds 
upon the religious life, as has the folly of the wise and the understanding 
who press their school knowledge and their school system upon men as 
religious faith, and so overspin the entrance to the garden of the heart with 
their spider-webs that no one can find the path any more to its bloom 
and fragrance. 

To be sure, objections to all this bristle. Is not the blessing of the 
school—so this or that objector might urge—so manifest that, on account 
oi the blessing, all its evils might be very well put up with? The school 
makes the unifitelligible intelligible. The school widens the bed of the 
spiritual life, so that its stream no longer devastatingly overflows its banks. 
The school builds canals everywhere, that the watering of the land of 
the human may be as extensive as possible, and the spirit of life be uni- 
versally fertilized with the achievements of civilization and culture. We 
may thank our schools that all the world today has learned to read and 
write. And, for him who can read and write, the way is open to all 
the treasures of the human spirit—and where is there a civilization that 
equals ours in the effort to provide schools corresponding to all the spheres 
of life? Ought we not to bless such effort, promote and support it, with all 
the means in our power? 

Now, looking upon life more seriously and profoundly, we shall not 
be able to show that the censor of these schools is entirely in the wrong, 
when he declares that the spirit is perverted and corrupted by them. School 
is model, is a uniform of the spirit which all individuals are to don and 
wear.’ Hence as this school business spreads there is a dying-out of 
spiritual originality, a monotony of manufactured personality. 

Everything that belongs to the average is best conserved by school. The 
most proper average man is always the best scholar. But all that is 
above or below the average—this is often the best in a man—decays and 

nds no nourishment. We have but to look at the whole state of our litera- 
ture in this country, to see what has become of the art of writing, of 
authorship, in an age bursting with pride over everybody's being able 
to read and write. All the nameless insipidity and thoughtlessness written 
and printed today, all the mendacity and perversity of feeling, which in 
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novels find their way into hut and salon alike might be happily spared 
us did not everybody think he could read, and especially write! There is 
no denying it, a serious question stares at us in the name of the school today. 
This question is above all questions of school-reform, which seem so im- 
portant to us, for the improved, nay, the best school remains just—school ! 
And something of schoolmasterism and scholasticism cleaves to school! 
And therefore Nietzsche was its so bitter foe because he would have men, 
men who spoke and thought and felt powerfully and not as the scribes! 
Nietzsche was its foe because he would have among men, personalities, indi- 
vidualities, diversities, not uniformity and identity of spiritual Ife. 

If, now, we have rightly comprehended the force of this censure against 
the school and its master, we are already in the way to overcome and to 
heal this school malady. The malady does not inhere in the school as 
such, but in the false evaluation which we of today attribute to it, and in 
the dominion which the school exercises over human spirits, by virtue of 
this false appraisal. We think we can read if we have learned to read 
in school. But this learning to read has yet to begin! Whoever does 
not begin it his own self, will never truly learn it at all. We call our 
schools educational institutions and yet they are altogether imitational 
institutions, after which the true human education first begins. We do not 
think of this, that this man whose knowledge still tastes of his school, 
whose art shows his school, is still stuck in his school, and has not made 
proper use of his school—which is to apply it, especially to overcome it! 
Or, rather we think still less! We rest on the laurels of our school, and 
if we won them we think that we have carried off the warrior’s prize 
of life. But it is our fault, not the school’s, if the school narrows rather 
than broadens our vision; if it binds us to its rules instead of releasing 
us from them. Where are the men who still learn after school, nay, who 
first begin then to learn what after all is the main thing of all learning— 
how they can become greater, freer men, independent personalities? How 
does it come that all stirring and moving of the modern spirit is at the 
same time an insurrection against some kind of school? How does it come 
that all creative, path-breaking spirits can begin to create, to live, only when 
they have snapped the fetters of some school? And how does it come that 
great discoveries of unknown islands of the human have never been made 
within, but only without, the schools? Most of all, how does it come 
that a Christ can speak with power only when he has learned not to speak 
as the scribes and schoolmasters? The answer in every case is that we 
are accustomed to expect of the school what, according to its very nature, 
it cannot do, namely: to give life, to create life. Therefore, it is all-im- 
portant that we keep the path open, wide open, to the fountain of life in the 
abyss of the human heart, in the unfathomableness of the world, so that 
we too may learn to speak with power and not as the scribes: so that 
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our schools may not be diseases to be Overcome, for many never over- 
come during an entire life,—but a staff with which we may learn to walk 
until we shall need staff no more, because our feet have grown strong 
to bear us on our way during the brief years of our pilgrimage. 


My Friend, the Incurable 
Ane 


CHOLERIC COMMENTS ON CACOPHONIES 


On the G String 


We are sailing in a gondola along exotic shores. Crystal castles, dewy 
meadows, weeping cypresses, glowing craters. . . . We pass through the 
dreamy regions of Shelley and Keats, we envisage the gigantic cosmaos of 
Shakespeare, of Dante, of Milton, of Goethe, we perceive in a haze the 
purple-crimson crucifixion of Nietzsche, thé cruel gloom of Dostoyevsky, 
the dizzy abysses of Poe, the all-human chaos of Whitman. . . . 

We sail on—but ah, our picturesque gondolier! He is so excited, so 
restless, so loud—we are forced to turn our eyes from the grandiose land- 
scape and follow bewildered our conscientious cicerone. In his anxiety lest 
we fail to notice the passing “places of importance,” our industrious guide 
shrieks and yells, wriggles and gesticulates, beats upon our senses, pricks 
and tickles, and all this he performs to the accompaniment of a mellow 
mandolin, so sweet, so touching, so exasperating. 

We are weary. 


With some apprehension I jooked forward to Mr. Powys’s book of 
“Literary Devotions,’* for I had the good luck of listening to his lectures. 
They are unforgetable, those bewitched moments in the darkened Little 
Theater, where we sat hypnotized by “the galvanized demi-god vibrating in 
the green light of the stage,” invoking the spirits of the Great. How will 
those invocations appear, I worried, when congealed in the static book-form, 
minus the catacomb-atmosphere, minus the serpent-like, mesmerizing cant of 

he meteoric sorcerer, minus Raymond Johnson’s light-effects? “And, ah! 
sweet, tender reader,” to use Mr. Powys’s style, my fears came true: the 
book is a libretto, sans orchestra, sans singer. I know that many of the 


*Visions and Revisions, by John Cowper Powys.[G.Arnold Shaw, New York] 
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lecturer’s devotees, especially the worshipping young ladies, will find little 
difficulty in mentally supplying the libretto with the dynamic personality of 
the performer; but my imagination is dewinged at the sight of the motion- 
less symmetric lines, and I fail to vocalize the legions of exclamation-marks, 
the innumerable capital-letters, the profuse superlatives. With a kaleidoscopic 
velocity the author displays his personal reflections upon the greatest minds 
of the world; he bends them, he liquifies them, he moulds them, recreates 
them according to his whim—good, bravissimo! I am the last person to 
depreciate subjective criticism; I am tolerant enough to digest even such a 
statement as that Goethe was typically and intrinsically German, or that 
Nietzsche was thoroughly Christian. It is not Mr. Powys’s What that 
nauseates me, but his How, his butaforial Grand Style, his monotonous 
tremolo, his constant air of discovering new planets, his Pateresque worship 
of beauty which lacks Pater’s aristocratic calm and 'reservedness, his 
Oscaresque paradoxicalness deprived of Wilde’s chiselled wit, his continuous 
ruminating of a limited stock of long, high words, of dizzying adjectives, of 
saccharine adverbs. 

Pray, “sweet, tender reader,’ how long could you endure Mischa Elman 
playing the Minuet in G? 


And Pippa Dances 


Yet there are some who complain about the lack of musical devotion 
among Americans. Nay, music is getting absolutely too popular—witness 
the crowded concert-halls, especially the ten-cent-Sunday-concerts arranged 
by philanthropists for the uplift of the masses. It is significant to observe 
that the so-called Submerged have learned not only to applaud, but also to 
hiss, not only to accept with gratitude any sort of “divine” music, but to 
demand a certain kind of music. And, surely, they well know what they want. 

Hauptmann’s Huhn, the personification of the mob, wants the fragil 
Pippa, the symbol of beauty, to dance for him. She is forced to obey, and 
is of course crushed to death. And Pippa dances. That omnipotent Huhn 
who can call down all the muses to come and entertain him, to amuse him, 
to serve him, to degenerate or to perish! Watch that wonderful creature, 
the amalgamated American Huhn, making love to music, hugging and 
caressing her; I shudder at the thought of what will become of gentle Pippa 
in the choking embrace of her boorish suitor. 

Yes, Huhn knows what he wants. He expects of music the same service 
that he gets from illustrations in popular magazine novels. He comes into 
an ice-cream parlor and orders Banana-Split plus William Tell on the 
victrola—so digestible and understandable. Last Sunday I observed a crowd 
at a ten-cent concert enjoying the Meditation, good-humoredly assisting the 
soloist by humming and whistling the familiar tune, their faces expressing 
the satisfaction of victors. And the night before I witnessed the thousands 
at Orchestra Hall, the Huhns in sweaters and in décolleté-gowns and in 
dress-suits, going mad over that vulgarity, Mr. Carpenter’s precise repro- 
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duction of barking dogs and of a policeman’s heavy walk. Huhn demands 
music which he is capable of interpreting in every-day terms, which trans- 
parently reflects his little emotions, his petty joys, his sirupy sorrows, his 
after-meal dreams. Is it to be wondered that Huhn hisses and grumbles 
when the conductor hesitatingly smuggles in such a risky novelty as Scriabin’s 
Prometheus? What is to Huhn the Poem ip Fire, the emerging of a dazed 
humanity out of Chaos, the collision of gloom and light, the birth of the 
Winged Man? What is Hecuba to him! And since Pippa must dance, the 


obliging conductor hastens to appease the growling Huhn by the taffy of 
Bruch’s concerto. 


In recent years some inspired rebels among painters and sculptors have 
striven towards the elevating of their arts to the highest level, that of music, 
the noblest medium for the expression of aesthetic emotions, nobler than 
words or brush or chisel. Recall Kadinsky’s color-symphonies. Alas, music 
is not any longer a daughter of Olympus; she has been dragged by Huhn 
from the pure atmosphere of the mountain summit down into the damp 
valley. Wagner began the prostitution of music by making it subservient to 
words; he has won the sanction and acclamation of the crowd. Then followed 
the orgy of Program-music, those wood-cut illustrations, those rich gravies 
that were invented to sweeten Mr. Huhn’s meals. Now an enterprising 
Chicago merchant, Mr. Carpenter, has presented us with an apotheosis of 
vulgarity to the hilarious triumph of the appreciative crowd, to the delight 
of our “independent” music-critics—“that strange creature, the American 
music-critic,” to quote a naive English journal. 


And Pippa dances. 
IBN GABIROL. 
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Music 
GABRILOWITSCH AND THE NEW STANDARD 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


DEAS make their impressions very slowly, but they.travel very fast. 
That is why Gabrilowitsch’s playing “of the piano on March 21 was 
two different kinds of revelation to two different kinds of people. To a 
great many it was a rich fulfillment of promise; to a few it was the end of 
something that had had a great beginning. 

The trouble is that there’s a new standard to reckon with. We used to 
argue that what a man had to say was more important than the way he 
said it. Then we reversed that, claiming. that a man may say anything 
provided he say it well. Then the socialistic school tried to go back to the 
first premise, but what they were really groping for was the new standard 
—which is simply this: A man may still say anything he wishes and if 
he says it well it will be art—provided he really has something to say. 
Tennyson knew how to say things well, but he missed being an artist because 
he had nothing to say. On what basis do we establish such a criterion? 
Not merely on that of “ideas,” because you may have no ideas at all and 
yet have profound reactions; and not merely on that of “socialism” or sin- 
cerity or ideals; and not—oh well, I mean to get through this discussion 
without dragging in the artist’s alleged monopoly of the eternal verities. 
B. Russell Herts got very close to what I mean when he said that Arnold 
Bennett missed real bigness because he had only a great and mighty skill 
without having a great and mighty soul. 

Well—you can’t make Art, we think now, unless you belong in the 
great-and-mighty-soul class. And what does that mean, exactly? Perhaps 
the whole thing: can be explained under the term “enlarged consciousness.” 
I wish Dora Marsden would discuss it in one of those clear-headed articles 
she writes for The Egoist. The confusion in all our discussions of matter 
and manner, of subject and form, of what determines genius, has come 
about in two main ways: first, because we have made Taste a synonym 
for Art—so that if we like Beethoven or Mozart we don’t accept Wagner 
or Max Reger, or if we like classic rules we call romanticism “bad art”: 
and second, because we have decided who had great and mighty souls on 
an ethical basis. We said that Browning and Tennyson had them—chiefly 
because they talked a great deal about God, I suppose; which only shows 
how confusing it is to judge that way; it leaves no room for the distinction 
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that Browning had and Tennyson hadn't. It’s all as silly as insisting that the 
cubists ought to be considered great if they are sincere. Grant that they are. 
To be sincere is easy; to say what you believe is simple; but to believe 
something worth saying is the test of an art. Sincere stupid people are as 
bad as any other stupid ones—and more boring. 

I don’t know what else to say about it; but I’know you can recognize 
that “enlarged consciousness” in the first bars of a pianist’s playing, or in a 
singer's beginning of a song. Paderewski has it to such a degree that he 
can play wrong notes and it doesn’t matter; and Duse has it, and Kreisler, 
and Isadore Duncan, and Ludwig Wiillner, who breaks your heart with his 
songs though he hasn’t even a singing voice. And the disappointment. in 
Gabrilowitch is that He hasn’t. 

I went to hear him play Chopin and Schumann with positive excite- 
ment. Godowsky, with all his perfectly worked-out theories, always leaves 
me with the feeling that he would be an artist if he weren’t an empty shell; 
and Bauer, with all his beautiful work, leaves me with a sense of how he 
might play if a fire could be started inside him. I expected that fire in 
Gabrilowitsch—partly because I heard him play ten years ago and partly, 
I suppose, because he is Russian. But the ten years have left him unstirred. 
It’s as though the man in him had stood curiously still; as though life had 
passed him. He is like a poet who has somehow escaped unhurt; or a 
technician who perfects his expression and then wonders what he shall 
express. As for his form, he does many exquisite things; for instance, 
his Des Abends, which was extremely poetic and which seems to be the 
type of thing he likes to play most. And he played the D Flat Prelude with 
an exquisite perspective—and then a Chopin Waltz without any perspective 
at all. Technically his worst feature is his chord-work—Bauer’s chords 
sound like an organ in comparison. But Bauer knows how to touch the 
piano for deep, “dark” effects, and Gabrilowitsch appears to like “bright” 
sounds. He takes his chords with a high, tight wrist and brings them out 
by pounding. These things are not done any more; the piano has shown 
new tone-capacities since a few of the moderns abandoned, or modified, 
what is supposed to be the ‘‘straight” Letschitizky method. 

Well, all this wouldn’t matter so much if Gabrilowitsch had the ulti- 
mate inspiration. . . . Somehow I keep feeling that the world is waiting 


for its next great pianist. 


BAUER AND CASALS 
4 Two sorts of listeners heard the second Bauer-Casals recital at Orches- 
tra Hall: Those who love great music and those who love to babble about 
ereat music. Intermediate classes of the mildly interested, the botching 
amateurs, the self-adoring students, et al., stayed away, for Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and Cesar Franck, in sonata form, have nothing for them. Would 
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that the critics and the exuberant school-girls might forever remain away 
on such occasions, and choose for their frothing something less than the best. 

Beethoven was not “dry” for a moment. One suspects that this com- 
poser is perpetually slandered by the “traditional” handling of zealous aca- 
demics; for Bauer and Casals, with their wonted beauty of piano- and 
violoncello-playing, made his music warm and pleasantly expansive, with no 
sacrifice of dignity. He sounded almost romantic in the best sense of the 
word. This was an experience. And Mendelssohn—what is more truly 
elegant than his musical grace, or more delightful than his delicate humour 
—a playfulness so seldom discovered by performers! Humour that becomes 
subtler than a horse-laugh is beyond the ken of “professional’’ musicians, 
although first-rank composers never lack a refined sense of fun, a keen 
relish for jollity, for all that it may be in ethereal realms. In Cesar Franck 
there is perhaps the very sublimate of humour, the mystic smile of faith. 
One cannot escape a feeling of the deeply religious in this French master. 
A new word should be coined to designate his music; it might be formed 
by transposing the “passionate” of passionate love and the “fervent” of 
fervent piety, and by some such amalgamation of cool, impersonal, austere 
love with deepest faith become sensuous, impassioned, and lovely, the char- 
acterizing word is secured. Franck’s music, surcharged with intense experi- 
ence, renders unnecessary any apology for this left-handed use of English. 
It is but poorly spoken of in orthodox terms, since it embodies strange, blend- 
ings of emotion, both common and uncommon—emotions unified and crys- 
tallized into the expression of a genius. Cesar Franck’s love, apparently, 
flowed as readily and as warmly toward God as toward ravishing, although 
possibly abstract, woman. 

This is doubtless a considerable, if not impossible, reach for the imagin- 
ation of the patiently-groping reader, but it would have been less difficult 
with Bauer and Casals for interpreters. The ‘cellist’s playing was at once 
sane and poetic, clean-cut and well-rounded; it was chaste without chill, 
voluptuous without a debauch. And Bauer, master-pianist indeed, as his 
press-agent styles him, brought from the piano more than enough kinds of 
tone to shame the monochromatic theory about the restricted nature of the 
piano. The most individual feature of his art is the production of solemn, 
organ-like chords in the lower register—chords wonderfully sonorous and 
rich, powerful enough to obliterate the memary of bedlam. Who cares if 
he smudges a “run?” This god can sound chords. He redeems a host of 
piano-jolters. HERMAN SCHUCHERT. 
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Book Discussion 
AUTUMNAL‘ GORKY 
Tales of Two Countries, by Maxim Gorky, [B. IV. Huebsch, 
New York.| 

Gorky’s genius was meteoric. It flashed in the nineties for a brief 
period with an extraordinary brilliance, illuminating a theretofore unknown 
world of “has beens,” of Nietzschean Bosyaki. Gorky’s genius, we may say, 
was elemental and local; it revealed a great spontaneous force on the part 
of the writer in a peculiar atmosphere, on “the bottom” of life, in the realm 
of care-free vagabonds. As soon as Gorky trespassed his circle he fell into 
the pit of mediocrity and began to produce‘second rate plays, sermon-novels, 
political sketches, and similar writings that may serve as excellent material 
for the propaganda-lecturer. The present volume may be looked upon as 
Gorky’s swan-song, if we consider his ill health; in fact he outlived himself 
long ago as an artist, and in these Tales we witness the hectic flush of the 
autumn of his career. The exotic beauty of Italy appears under the pen 
of the Capri invalid in a morbid, consumptive aspect; the author is too self- 
conscious, too much aware of the fact of his moribund existence to see the 
intrinsic in life. The tendency to preach socialism further augments his 
artistic daltonism, which is particularly evident in the Russian Tales. The 
doomed man casts a weary glance over his distant native land, and he sees 
there nothing but dismal black, hopeless pettiness and retrogression. The 
satire is blunt and fails the mark; the allegories are of the vulgar, wood- 
cut variety. Gorky has been dead for many years. 


BREAKING INTO AN OPEN DOOR 


Plaster Saints, by Israel Zangwill. [The Macmillan Company, 
New York.| 
The old situation: A revered priest, saint abroad, sinner at home; the 
old sin—adultery ; the old moral about casting the first stone. What is new 
is the clergyman’s point of view that a “plaster saint” has no right to preach 
righteousness, that only one who has gone through temptation, sin, and con- 
trition may be fit for the post of God’s shepherd. 


A sea captain who has never made a voyage—the perfection of ignorance— 
» and you trust him with the ship. You take a youth—the fool of the family for 
4 choice—keep him in cotton-wool under a glass ease, cram him with Greek and 
Latin, constrict his neck with a white choker, clap a shovel hat on his sconce, 

and lo! he is God’s minister! 
When I look at my old sermons, I blush at the impudence and ignorance 
with which I, an innocent at home, dared to speak of sin to my superiors in 

sinfulness. 
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It is all very well, if we grant that society is still in need of sermons on 
chastity, if the Hebraic ideal of monogamy is still the most important prob- 
lem in the life of a community, to be discussed and advocated from the pulpit, 
while ignoring the economic and social complexities of the present age. But 
can we grant this anachronism? Is it not high time to follow the policy of 
laisser faire in regard to individual morals? Mr. Zangwill appears in the 
unenvious position of one quixotically breaking into an open door ; yet he has 
been accused of possessing a sense of humor. 


MAGAZINE VERSE 


Anthology of Magasine Verse, 1914; selected and published by 
Wiliam S. Braithwaite. 


The proper way to review this collection of verse would be, no doubt, 
to quote some of the best and some of the worst, make a learned and per- 
fectly empty comment upon so-and-so, and say that the book was better or 
worse than last year’s compilation. But Mr. Braithwaite has sifted and re- 
sifted the entire crop of poems until there is in his book nothing but the 
best, such as it is. And the general trend of the volume is scarcely a matter 
for enthusiasm. A fair conclusion must be that magazine editors were fre- 
quently hard pressed for copy. As a faithful and stupidly patriotic Amer- 
ican, one should ponder long over certain attempts to found new “American” 
verse-forms; but it is to be regretted, possibly, that the most enjoyable 
poems in the collection are written upon foreign or mediaeval topics. As a 
true aesthete, one ought to reek with admiration for nameless or badly- 
labelled sonnetts that, for some reason, fail to delight. And, as an exponent 
of politico-poetic modernity, there should be wild raving over the “radical” 
art of formless form; but this also is shamefully wanting in one’s reaction 
to this anthology. A number of intelligent humans have been observed in 
their expectant approach to this collection; they closed the book with neither 
smiles nor frowns. It is difficult to forget that good poetry will bear re- 
reading, or prove its worth by clinging to the memory; and it is still more 
difficult to remember that art has only to be new, rude, or extreme to be 
called wonderful. Why is this? 
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John Cowper Powys on Henry James 
(Some more jottings from one of Mr. Powys's lectures.) 


Henry James is a revealer of secrets, but never does he entirely draw the veil. 
He has the most reluctance, the most reverence of all the great novelists. He is 
always reluctant to draw the last veil. This great, plump-handed moribund figure, 
waits—afraid. All of his Work is a mirror—never a softening or blurring of outlines, 
but a medium through which one sees the world as he sees it. In reading his works 
one never forgets the author. All his people speak in his character. All is attuned 
to his tone from beginning to end. 

He uses slang with a curious kind of condescension,—all kinds of slang,—with a 
tacit implicit apology to the reader. So fine a spirit—he is not at home with slang. 

His work divides itself into three periods—best between 1800 and 1903. In read- 
ing him approximate 1900 as the climateric period. 

His character delineation is superb. Ralph in The Portrait of a Lady, is the type 
of those who have difficulty in asserting themselves and are in a peculiar way hurt 
by contact with the world. Osborne—in the same book—is one of those peculiarly 
hard, selfish, artistic, super-refined people who turn into ice whatever they touch. 
He personifies the cruelty of a certain type of egoism—the immorality of laying a 
dead hand upon life. Poe has that tendency to lay a dead hand upon what he cares 
for and stop it from changing. Who of us with artistic sensibilities is not afflicted 
with this immorality? This is the unpardonable sin—more than lust—imore than pas- 
sion—a “necrophilism,” to lay the dead hand of eternal possession upon a young head. 

Nothing exists but civilization for H. J. There has been no such writer since 
Vergil. And for him (H. J.) there is but one civilization—European. He is the 
cosmopolitan novelist. He describes Paris as no Frenchman does! Not only Paris. 
hut America, Italy, anywhere the reader falls into a delicious passivity to the synthesis 
of nations. He knows them all and is at home in all. He is the novelist of society. 
Society—which is the one grand outrage; it is not pain—it is not pity; it is society 
which is the outrage upon personality, the permanent insult, the punishment to life. 
As ordinary people we hate it often—as philosophers and artists we are bitter against 
it, as hermits we are simply on the rack. But it is through their little convention- 
alities that H. J. discovers people, human beings, in ‘society. He uses these conven- 
tionalities to portray his characters. He hears paeans of liberation, hells of pity and 
sorrow, and distress as people signal to one another across these little convention- 
alities. He fills the social atmosphere with rumors and whispers of people toward 
one another. 

In describing city and country he is equally great. He does not paint with words. 
but simply transports you there. Read The Ambassadors for Vrench scenery! Every- 
thing is treated sacramentally. He is the Walter Pater of novelists with an [Epicurean 
sense for little things—for little things that happen every day. 

There is another element in his work that is psychic and beyond—magnetic and 
beyond. His people are held together hy its vibrations. Read The Two Magics. 

H. J. is the apostle to the rich. Money! that accursed thing! He understands 
its importance. It lends itself in every direction to the tragedy of being. *He under- 
stands the art of the kind of life in which one can do what one wants. He under- 
stands the rich American gentleman in Europe—touches his natural chastity, his good- 
ness, the single-hearted crystalline depths of his purity. Read The Reverbrator. 
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In the Two Hemispheres we find a uniqte type of woman—a lady from the top of 
her shining head to the tips of her little feet—exquisite, and yet an adventuress. 

This noble, distinguished, massive intelligence is extraordinarily refined and yet 
has a mania for reality. He risks the verge of vulgarity and never falls into ite 
He redeems the commonplace. 

To appreciate the mis en scéne of his books—his descriptions of homes—read 
The Great Good Place. He has a profound bitterness for stupid people. He under- 
stands amorous, vampirish women who destroy a man’s work. Go to H. J. for artist 
characters—for the baffled atrophied artists who have souls but will never do anything. 

Read The Tragic Muse. Note the character of Garbiel Nash, who is Whistler, Oscar, 
Pater all together and something added—the arch ghost—the moth of the cult of art. 

The countenance of H. J. says that he might have been the cruelest and is the 
tenderest of human beings. To him no one is so poor, so unwanted a spirit but 
could fill a place that archangels might strive for. James is a Sennacherib of Assyria, 
a Solomon, a pasha before whom ivory-browed vassals prostrate themselves. He is 
the Solomon to whom many Queens of Sheba have come and been rejected, the lover 
of chastity, of purity in the natural state. 

He is difficult to read, this grand, massive, unflinching, shrewd old realist, because 
of his intellect—a distinguished, tender, subtle spirit like a plant. And in the end I 
sometimes wonder whether H. J. himself in imagination does not stroll beyond the 
garden gate up the little hill and over to the churchyard, where, under the dank earth 
he knows that the changing lineaments mold themselves into the sardonic grin of 
humanity. 


The Reader Critic 


William Thurston Brown, Chicago: 


I have just read your article on Mrs, ‘Ellis’s lecture, and I wish to congratulate 
you upon its sentiments. Although I did not hear Mrs. Ellis, some of my friends did, 
and their report quite agrees with your judgment. ; 

I must confess I did not expect much from her to begin with. From interviews 
and quotations it seemed clear that she was simply one who had never faced realities 
frankly. Besides, her rather mawkish “religiousness” betrayed a mind unfitted to deal 
adequately with such a problem. 

I wish also to congratulate you upon your recognition of the genuine worth of 
Emma Goldman. I had thought you were in danger of making a fetich of her, but 
this article shows that you appreciate the things for which she stands. 

I cannot believe that the superiority of Emma Goldman to such people as Mrs. 
Ellis—I mean in the discernment of real values—is due to a difference of psychology, 
or rather of temperament, but rather to the difference of point of view from which 
Miss Goldman has seen the problems of human life, Her experience as a protagonist 
of Labor in its struggle for freedom from exploitation has been a vital facia, ] 
think, in her development. 

All good wishes to Tue Lirtte Review, 
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Albrecht C. Kipp, Indianapolis: 


Some time ago a friend of yours, and mine, under guise of a Yuletide remem- 
brance, innocently and unapprehensive of the consequences no doubt, presented me 
with a year’s subscription to the magazine which you purport to edit. Our mutual 
acquaintance made some point of the fact that you were, as I aspire to be, a Truth- 
Seeker, and also alluded, in passing, to a feminine pulchitrude which you possessed, 
not ordinarily a concomitant of an intellectual curiosity sufficiently keen to delve to the 
bottom of things material and spiritual. I therefore looked forward with undeniable 
expectation to a gratification of an insatiable desire to view the remains of many 
idols and statues still unbroken, which have been laboriously erected by the prejudice, 
credulity and ignorance of mankind for eons. Permit me to apprise you of my keen 
disappointment in perusing what I have found ensconced between the covers of your 
magazine. 

I was given to understand that you were a quasi-missionary, in the most elastic 
sense of that word, and as one who is sincerely trying to fathom your mission, if 
one you have, I am writing to ascertain what it may be, because, owing either to an 
utter failure of a somewhat impoverished sense of humor or a too ordinary quantum 
of common sense, I seem to miss what you are driving at. If your magazine is de- 
signed to interest a coterie of semi-crazed, halfbaked, “fin de siecle’ ideologists, I 
would appreciate a recognition of your object. To be quite frank with you, however, 
I do not yet consider myself in the proper frame of mind to be classified in, that 
category of readers without demur. I am only a humble Searcher for the Truth in 
Life in all its phases and being congenitally opposed to the baleful spreading of 
“Buschwa,” I seem to find my mental equipoise disturbed by an attempt to diagnose 
by any rational standard most of the alleged literary ebullitions which find place in 
your REvIEw. 

If we were still living in the Stone Age and reading matter of any sort were 
still a scarce article, it might be necessary to put up with the poetical balderdash 
which you publish. But having the daily newspapers to contend with and other per- 
nicious thiefs of valuable time, it seems a heinous offense to a perfectly respectable 
mind to offer it, the unripe or overripe, mayhap, products of insane mentalities. 

No doubt the fault is entirely that of an unschooled intellect, but at that, I have 
to take my mind as it is. Just as it is unable to fathom this Christian Science drivel, 
in that same measure does it utterly fail to be touched by what has appeared in Tur 
LittLe Review of the past four months. 

Let me assure you that I have made an honest effort to understagd your viewpoint. 
Unless, however, I am cleared up as to what your aim and goal may be, J am com- 
pelled, in self defense, to request you to kindly discontinue sending your magazine 
to me. It may deflour my joy of life and ruin a saving and virtuous sense of the 
funny. You are too kindhearted, I am sure, as our mutual acquaintance informs me, 
to be an accessory before the fact to such an ungracious crime. 


Sada Cowan, New York: 
Your article.on Mrs. Havelock Ellis was wonderful! Mrs. Ellis failed here 
just as in Chicago. I admire the clear and concise way in which you illumined 

the reason of her failure. 

There is so much work to be done it seems wicked that a woman, to whom the 
world is so ready and willing to listen, who has the gift of poetic expression and direct 
logical thinking, should waste her powers. It is as though she held understanding and 
wisdom in her hands—tightly clenched—then when she should hold out those gifts to 
the world, she opened wide her fingers . . . here a flash—there a glimmer !— 


And all vanishes! 
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E. C. A. Smith, Grosse Ile, Michigan: 

I was delighted with your critique on Mrs. Ellis, not that I feel she fell as short 
as you seem to think, but because your own article made a beginning on things which 
must be said. 1 also emphatically endorse your views on enabling the poor to restrict 
their birthrate, not on sentimental grounds, but because I know by experience it 
would be a wise economy for the state. It is natural for wholesome people to want 
children; the rise in the labor market caused by the dropping off in production by 
the cowardly and incompetent would be amply comperisated by the reduction in the 
ranks of economically valueless dependents. It would take less, per capita, to support 
orphan and insane asylums, dispensaries, and jails—not to speak of the wasteful drain 
of unestimated sporadic charity. The contention that it would contribute to immorality 
is absolutely absurd to anyone who has tried rescue work—girls have child after 
child, undeterred by pain or shame, just as the mentally deficient in other lines injure 
themselves in their frenzies. 

The only way one has a right to judge life is to look at it from the inside. Before 
I read Havelock Ellis I was unable to take this view of the subjects you so sanely 
and clearly project on our imaginations. After laying down his book I found my only 
shock came from some of the methods employed in “curing” these unfortunates. From 
the histories of cases he cites, I should consider it fair to conclude that the nervous 
organization of inverts tended to average below par—as is the usual medical view. 
This may be a psychic, not physical, result. Personally, I cannot see any efrect the 
reading of that material has had on me except to make me more wisely charitable in 
my views. It has broadened my ideals, without weakening them. It has put:a new 
value on normality. It has not modified my personal theory of love any more than 
the not-entirely aesthetic conditions of carrying and bearing my children did. There 
are points about that sort of experience—especially the attitude of the inexperienced— 
which, makes the prude’s attitude to the whole broad question ridiculous. Another 
generation will regard ours as we do the Victorians—my shade will grind its spirit 
teeth to hear them laugh. 

I am not sure your point of view as a writer rather than a speaker does not make 
you overlook legitimate limitations in Mrs. Ellis’s position. A speaker can often 
suggest far more than she actually utters; the conclusions people are inspired to make 
for themselves are of far greater value than if they were cast forth with inspired 
eloquence. To antagonize an audience by forcing your point is to lose efficiency. In 
print one has not the personal element so strongly and immediately to consider. Per- 
haps she was subtler than Emma Goldman, but not so much weaker as you think. 

Tue LittLte Revirw is the most satisfactory source of mental stimulation I have 
yet discovered, If I do not always agree with it I at least have the sense of arguing 
with a friend whose intellect I respect—never did I feel that for any other publication. 
And I love freshness and freedom and enthusiasm as I love youth itSelf—they’re the 
qualities that promise growth. 


Stella Worden Smith, Monte Vista Heights, Cal.: 

For six months or so I have been blessed with the presense of your Lirrite Revtew. 
Many times I have wanted to tell you so. It is a matter of deep gratitude that at 
last one can open the pages of a magazine and feel that sense of freedom and inecom- 
parable beauty that one does in, say, looking out at a sunset across the mountains— 
and no more hampering! You give new horizons, fresh inspiration, and revive the 
creative impulse that is more likely to be snuffed out than stimulated when one peruses 
the majority of our “best” magazines. Jl*orgive me if I seem over enthusiastic, but 
it springs from a gratitude born of great need. And you have filled it. 

Your review of Mr. Powys’s lectures have carried me back four years into a period 
when I was studying music in New York with a Norwegian singer, and she and | 
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listened to him at the Brooklyn Institute week by week! Never will I forget it. And 
she—well, she is a genius herself, an interpreter of Norwegian folk songs—and Powys 
lit her soul until it flamed forth like a beacon! If you heard his Shelley, I think you 
saw the veritable incarnation of that transcendent spirit. : 

Then I listened to him:again in Buffalo, last year, on Keats. And the audience, 
mostly women (God forgive them!) seemed like school children—no, I will not con- 
found such innocent souls with the inert mass that confronted him! And this is our 


culture! 

I think the spirit of your magazine is to other magazines what Powys is to other 
lecturers. He makes you forget that he is such. You become part of his theme, or is 
it, himself? And so it is I seem both to lose and find myself when I read the pages 
of Tne Littre Review. 


“Little Review” Gives a Party! 


On April 27, at 8:15 P. M., the desperados who 
have helped to perpetrate THe Lirrte Review 
will entertain those who have subscribed to it— 
and any others who are interested—in the Fine 
Arts Building. Having bored you in print for 


over a year, they are eager to do so in person. 
bp 
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Admission 50 cents Programs ready soon 
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The Promise of 


A Better Tire Day 


Goodyear Fortified Tires came, years ago, to promise men a better 
tire day. And that promise was fulfilled. 


They made Goodyear the largest-selling tire in the world, a place it 


has held ever since. 
for each car in use. 


Last year men bought 1,479,883—about one 


Not Magical 


Don’t expect in the Goodyear 
a magical tire. It is not exempt 
from mishap and misuse. 

It won top place because it 
averaged best. It did that be- 
cause, in five great ways, it ex- 
cels every other tire. It combats 
in five ways, exclusive to Good- 
year, these six major troubles— 


Rim-Cuts Insecurity 
Blowouts Punctures 
Loose Treads Skidding 


One way—our “‘On- 
Air” cure — costs us 
$450,000 yearly. One 
comes through forming 
in each tire hundreds of 
large rubber rivets, One 
compels us to vulcanize 
in each tire base 126 


(Goons YEAR 


No-Rim-Cut 
With All-Wenther Treads or Smooth 


braided piano wires. 

One comes through our double- 
thick All-Weather tread, with its 
sharp, tough, resistless grips. 
These things together mean a 
super-tire. 

Lower Prices 

Yet these costly-built tires, in 
the past two years, have been 
thrice reduced in price. Our last 
reduction—on February Ist— 
brings the two-year total to 
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Never has a tire giv- 
en so much for the mon- 
ey as Fortified Tires do 
now. We ask vou, for 
your own sake, to prove 
Any dealer will sup- 


you. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O. 
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FOUR WEEKS 1: TRENCHES 


The world’s greatest violinist served as lieutenant in the present war until 
wounded by a Cossack’s lance in a hand-to-hand fight before Lemberg. This 
book is the record of what he saw and experienced. It is the first account of 
the fighting by a man who actually fought, a story of hardship and heroism 
as graphic as it is thrilling. Illustrated from photographs. 


“The little book which breathes 
‘the strongest loyalty to his coun- 
try but absolutely no bitterness 


toward any other, will increase the 
profound admiration and affection 
in which the author is held by the 
American public.’”’? — Providerice 
Journal. 


At all bookstores 
$1.00 net 


“The record of the sensations 
and reflections in his career of 
warfare of a musician and a man 
who is also a great gentleman and 
a wise, poised and finely human- 
ized spirit.’”-—Boston Transcript. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


“The difference between the 
books that have a permanent value 
and those that are manufactured to 
meet a supposed popular demand 
may be noted in perusing this lit- 
tle volume and comparing it with 
the hurried impressions of war cor- 
respondents who could not reach 
the front.””—New York Sun. 
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Radical Book Shop 


Headquarters for the sale of radical literature 
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fiction, poetry and drama. 


newspapers and magazines. 


All current radical 


Mail orders promptly filled. Send for catalogue. 


817; North Clark Street 
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Poems 


MITCHELL DAWSON 


Cantina 


You were the flame of a Pompeian lamp, 
Wavering in the sea-wind, 

Cosima, 

And ever to the gale of me you danced, 
Flickering out of reach. 


I will return to Sorrento, 
To the wine-room under the cliff. 


Santa Maria del Carmine 


Here by the church door 

A shriveled bat 

Has folded his wings 

And dreams of dead crepuscular delights, 
Bat loves, bat orgies, 

Tarantistic flittings through the dark. 


O fragrant beggar blinking in the sun, 
I will drop three soldi in your hat. 


Copyright, 1915, by Margaret C. Anderson 
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Harpy 


O keen of scent, 

You who have found me in my slough, 

Not your beak, but your green eyes 

Have torn to the center of me. 

Ah, but I shall not slake them with a tremor. 


Termaggio 


In the asylum at Termaggio 

Reside a dozen poets— 

So many colored balloons bobbing against a black ceiling; 
Will none of them be caught 

By the arm of a strong wind, 

Down and outward through the open window? 


We cannot remove the roof at Termaggio, 
In the sun our balloons would burst. 


Perhaps we had better close the window. 


Under the Cypresses 


Under the cypresses 

No nightingales will sing this spring; 

For I have strewn the ground 

With the shards of broken illusions, 

And I will build of them a citadel of austerity 
With towers whence I can search the sky 

For-a rainbow that is stronger than painted china. 


Dear nightingales, 
There are still the saccharine gardens of Verona, 
Where the moon-moth waves his fragile wings. 
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What We Are Fighting For 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


I HAVE been much criticised for an article on Gabrilowitsch in the last 
issue. I have been told rather violently that I didn’t know what I 
was talking about; that to say Gabrilowitsch had stood still artistically or 
that the music critics were deaf because they didn’t like Scriabin’s Prome- 
theus was simply to brand Tue Litrte Review again as the kind of maga- 
zine which delights in any sort of snap-shot judgment that may sound start- 
ling or “new.”” But the fact of the matter is this: if Tae Litrte Review 
is ready to stand behind any of its judgments (and it is very ready), I can 
think of nothing that has appeared which I will so eagerly and convincingly 
defend as that article on Gabrilowitsch or my remark that Prometheus was 
extraordinarily beautiful. I can “prove” the first in at least three ways, and 
I have some one in mind (a Russian) who will write a poem on his reactions 
to Prometheus that will make you all wish you had imaginations too. 
But this is not important. It merely leads me to an announcement of 
a series of articles—a sort of campaign—that we have been planning for 
the last two months. If we are to prove that we have a real “function” it 
will be this of depreciating values that have ceased to be important and 
appreciating new ones that have emerged—or, as I should say, values that 
are about to become unimportant and those that are about to emerge. In 
view of such a function I am quite willing to agree with my critics that the 
Gabrilowitsch article wasn’t worth anything: it merely stated things that 
are already quite well known, and a magazine that means to announce trans- 
valuations before the approximate ten-year period during which even the 
uninspired come to accept them has no business to concern itself with mere 
restatements. Of course the most frequent criticism brought against THE 
LittLe Review is that it goes to artistic and emotional and intellectual 
lengths no well-balanced person wants to go. I only wish this were true: 
I mean, we haven’t gone any real Jengths—and that is just what’s the matter 
with us. We have made statements that seemed fearfully radical and new 
to a lot of people who don’t know what’s going on in the world; and I’m 
afraid we have listened to these people and tried to “convert” them. We 
have wanted to convince everybody—particularly those who seemed to need 
imost. And there is nothing more fatal: because what everybody thinks 
doesn’t matter; what a few think matters tremendously. I was brought up 
with a shock the other day, at an editors’ “meeting,” when Lucien Cary said 
that though THe Litrte Review had one of the requisites of the ideal maga- 
zine,—youth,—it had the wrong kind of youth: the kind that has not yet 
caught up instead of the kind that has gone ahead. After trying to face that 
squarely for five awful minutes I was forced to decide that he was right. I 
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mean in this way: 1 know the quality of our youth is all right, just as I 
know that people who write true things and live false ones are all wrong; 
but the wisdom of it is quite another matter. And one of our big mistakes 
has been a hope that preaching will help. 

There’s nothing pompous in saying that the thoughts of only a few 
people matter. This has always been so and always will be. Every new 
valuation has come about just that way—championed by a group and then 
endorsed by a majority long after it has ceased to matter much. But for a 
magazine that means to count—well, I can’t decide whether our predicament 
of having got into a sort of Billy Sunday slump is humorous or very sad. 
Hereafter we shall pretend that there are no impossibilists in our audience. 

But the announcement: In each of the future issues of Tue LITTLe 
Review, beginning with June if possible, we shall have a special article 
attacking current fallacies in the arts or in life—-getting down to the foun- 
dations. Each one will be written by a person who knows thoroughly what 
he is talking about, and each will be “true and memorable,’ to use Will 
Comfort’s good phrase. For instance, suppose we begin with the modern 
theatre. It will be interesting to find why Clayton Hamilton calls a play 
as false, as distorted, as unwholesome and demoralizing as The Shadow a 
great drama, and why Percy Hammond, who is looked upon even by some 
of the discerning as a critic worthy to be trusted in the work of spreading 
ideas, should have nothing but superlatives for the same outrage. (To do 
him justice, Mr. Hammond did modify his praise with a single naive sen- 
tence: “I could find some flaws in The Shadow’ ; and then, to put his other 
foot in, “but the playing glossed them over until they were forgivable”’— 
which is precisely the crime and tragedy of such productions). This type of 
intellectual blundering is apparent everywhere among the critics of literature, 
of music, of art, of the drama, and among the strangest of all human 
creatures—the historians (“‘men who reserve their judgments for a hundred 
years”) and the philosophers (men whose judgments are good for every- 
thing except to live by). If you happen to be equipped with knowledge 
of the intricate hypocrisies of the music schools, or the way the newspapers 
treat a competent art critic, or the methods of a manager in making a good 
play a bad one, or how dissatisfied the railyway employees really are 
or ought to be—send us an article on the subject. The conditions of 
acceptance are these: You must know English prose; you must write it 
as though you are talking instead of writing; you must say quite frankly 
and in detail the things you would not be allowed to say in the prostituted, 
subsidized, or uninteresting magazines; and you must be true. This begins 
our warfare. 
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Echo 


(Translated from the German of Fritz Schnack by William Saphier) 


Into the forest your voice flew 

Clear and light as a bird from its nest. 
From your mouth the sound departed 
Swinging gaily into the black forest. 


It flew 

Through dusky deep solitude 

Mysterious quiet, pale night, 
Gravely-bent tree tops, fairy-tale flowers. 
It danced past 

Queer animals and strange things, 

It touched them with quick moves 

And they were frightened by the gay bird. 


Green looks stared through the night 
And angry phosphor glints pierced the foliage 
Where owls were moving their beaks deceitfully. 


Here your gay bird was frightened 
And fearfully returned 
Beaten by the envy of the black branches. 


Shuddering it fell into the blue day 
Tired, lame-winged, dead. 
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America’s Ignition 
WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


The quickened pulse of America did not appear with the out- 
break of war. It came with the winter cold, like all revival spirit—a strange 
and fervent heat, breaking down the old, vitalizing the new everywhere. 
No one doubts now—no one who can tear his eyes from the ground even 
for a littlh—doubts now that the new social order is upon us. 

America, in opening her breasts to the agony of Europe, in her giving 
of solids and sympathy, has stumbled upon the ancient and perfect formula 
for receiving the greater good. In forgetting herself a little, her own 
human spirit has been ignited. 

If someone announced that there lived in the Quattor Islands a man 
who knew the exact way to bring into the world, not only the spirit, but the 
action of brotherhood and fatherland, there would be some call for maps 
and’ steamship passages. If the Quattor Islands were not already on the 
maps, they would presently appear, but not before the earliest pilgrims 
had set out. And if someone should add that all expression of the arts 
so far in the world is wumbled and imperfect compared to that which is 
about to be, if a certain formula is followed; and that this man in the Quat- 
tor group has the formula—many more would start on the quest, or send 
their most trusted secretaries. 

And yet the truth and the way is all here, and has been uttered again 
and again by every voice that has lifted itself above the common din. 

The wise men carried gifts. You would expect to give something for 
the secret. You might expect to be called upon to sell all you have and 
give to the poor. You would not be surprised even if the magnetic Islander 
said: 

“It is not your frankincense and myrrh that I want, though I thank 
you. That which I have is for you. I am more anxious for you to know 
and live it, than you can be to have and hold it. But the mystery is that 
it will not come to abide with you, while you are passionate for possession. 
The passion to give to others must be established within you before you 
can adequately receive—” 

You are beginning to see how ancient is the gospel. It is old, older 
than that. It belongs to the foundations. Personally and nationally, the law 
works the same way. That which is true, is true in all its parts. There 
is an adjustment by which that which is good for the whole is good for 
the part; that which is good for the nation is good for the man; but éach, 
whole and part, nation and man, must have for the first thought not self- 
good but the general good, One nation, so established in this conviction 
that its actions are automatically founded upon the welfare of the world, 
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could bring about the true fatherland in a generation; and one human heart 
so established begins to touch from the first moment the profound signifi- 
cances of life. 

Personally and nationally, this plain but tremendous concept is be- 
ginning to manifest itself here in America. I do not write as a patriot. It 
is not my country that is of interest, but humankind. America’s political 
interests, her trade, all her localizations as a separate and bounded people, 
are inimical to the new enthusiasm. The new social order cannot concern 
itself as a country apart. American predatory instincts, her self-worship, 
her attempt at neutrality while supplying explosives for the European 
slaughter arenas, her deepening confinement in matter during the past fifty 
years, have prepared her for the outright demoralization of war, just as 
surely as Europe is meeting today the red harvest from such instincts and 
activities. For action invariably follows the thought. 

Yet the hearts of men in America are changing. I do not write as a 
religionist, but as one very much of the world. For the hearts of men do 
change, and it is only through such changes that the material stagnation 
of a people can be relieved without deluges of blood. 

The high hope is upon us. In being apart from war, America has 
been enabled to see. One must always remove himself from the ruck to 
see its movement. In the past six months, within these western shores, the 
voices of true inspiration have been heard. From a literary standpoint alone, 
this is the most significant fact since Emerson, Whitman, and Thoreau, took 
pen in hand forgetting themselves a little while each day. There is a peculiar 
strength upon American production of all kinds, as a result of this very act 
of getting out from under European influence. 

England and France and Germany are merely national voices now. The 
voice of the partisan is but a weak treble against the basic rumble of war. 
War is a confession, as suicide is a confession, as every act of blood and 
rage is a confession, of the triumph of the animal in the human mind. 

If you have received letters from friends in England or Germany or France 
since the war; friends whom formerly you admired for their culture and 
acumen, you have been struck by the dullness and misery of the communica- 
tions, the uncentered points of view, the incapacity of human vision in the 
midst of the heaviness and blackness of life there; if, indeed, you have read 
the recent newspapers and perodicals of these countries, you will require 
no further proof of the fact—that a nation at war is an obscene nation, 
its consciousness all driven down into the physical, its voice tonally imperfect 
from hate and fear, its eyes open to red illusion and not to truth. 
i Even in America the voice of the nationalist is a part of the old and 
Yhe unclean. The new social order does not recognize the rights and desires 
of any isolated people. Humankind is basically one in meaning, in aim and 
in destiny. The difference of one nation from another in relation to the 
sun’s rays, in character, country, environment, race, color and structure of 
mind—these are primal values, the very values that will sum up into the 
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essential grandeur of the whole. Personally and nationally there are no 
duplicates in the social scheme. The instruments of this magnificent orches- 
tra are of infinite diversity, but the harmony is one. 

The spiritual source of all human achievement is already a harmonic 
whole. That globe is complete. It is our business as men to make a pattern 
of it in matter—to make the dream come true in flesh, each man and each 
nation bringing his labor, which can only be bent into a fitting arc, by the 
loss of the love of self. 

It requires but a little vision to observe Nature at work upon this con- 
cept in a thousand ways. She always seeks to preserve her balances. If 
a certain plant, or bird, insect, beast, man or nation, rises by intrinsic force 
and predation to dangerous increase, a destroying parasite is invariably 
fostered within its shadow. In good time these two growths turn to rend 
each other, a mutual cleansing. The Prussian war-office is a counter-growth 
to British imperialism. That which survives will be humbler and wiser. 

I saw in a doctor’s office in Canada the picture of an English bull-dog 
standing large against the background of a British flag, and beneath was 
this line: 

“What we have, we'll hold.” 

I found that the picture had a national acceptance in the British colonies 
and at Home. Yet a child stopping to think would have seen breakers 
ahead for a nation so lost in material things, as thus to challenge the Fates. 

There is a fairy-tale of a man building a great boat for the air. 
It looked to win, and in the effontery of achievement, he set forth to conquer 
God. Just then a hornet stung him. 

All this to suggest that the new dimension of life must come from Amer- 
ica, if it comes at all; and from this vantage-point, the reality is mightily 
appearing—in the new poetry, in the new novels, in music, painting, and the 
crafts. The generation just coming into its own, contains the builders whose 
work is to follow the destroyers of war. They are not self-servers. They 
do not believe in intellect. Their genius is intuwitionally driven, not intel- 
lectually. Just as steam has reached its final limitation as a force, and is 
being superseded by electricity, the limitations of which has not been sensed 
so far even by the most audacious, so the intellect as a producing medium, 
has had its period—a period of style-worship, vanities of speech and action, 
of self-service, or parading, of surface show and short-sightedness, without 
parallel in the world. 

For the intellect is a product of sunlight, its energy supplied by human 
blood which dies. The new dimension comes from the fountain-head of 
energy, and its first realization is the unity of all nature. The intellect is 
as old as your body is; the giant that is awakening from sleep in the breasts 
of the rising generation is immortal. 

The thing that was called genius in the last generation met a destruc- 
tive force in the material world, almost as deadly and vindictive as that 
encountered by Copernicus. The voices of the few heralds were scarcely 
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heard, but there is a battle-line of genius in the new generation, timed for 
the great service years following the chaos of war, They will bring in the 
liberation of religion from mammon; they will bring in the religion of work, 
the equality of women, not on a mere suffrage matter alone, but in spirit 
and truth; they will bring in their children un-accursed. 


Solitude 


GEORGE SOULE 


I was fretted with husks of men; 

I cried out to be alone, 

To be free, 

To run in the wind. 

Solitude was to me as the dream of a country well to a fevered man. 

I ran away to be alone. 

And there were the stars, and the sea, and the sun coming up out of the sea. 
And I went mad with the wind’s song. 


Then I chanted my ardor to the air— 
But it came back clanging about my ears: 
The stars were too near, 

I was compressed between horizons ; 

I choked in the wind and the sun! 


In my wrath I strode back to men 
And smote the husks asunder. 
From them came forth 

The whole of me that I had lacked. 
For the first time I was alone, 
Alone with all of myself, 

In splendid peace. 
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Remy De Gourmont 


By RICHARD ALDINGTON 


HE work of Remy de Gourmont is known and read in all parts of the 
civilized world. Yet he has not a large circulation and a purely com- 
mercial writer would probably be disgusted at his profits, but he has an 
influence, especially over the younger and more adventuresome spirits, which 
few writers today possess. One can—or rather one could in the days before 
the war—hardly pick up any French review without finding some reference 
to his ideas or some criticism of his work. In Russia he appears to have 
a more considerable reputation than anywhere else outside France. For, 
though one sees criticism and translations of him even in languages like 
Hungarian and Roumanian, it is in Russia alone that a word of praise from 
Remy de Gourmont seems to make a man’s reputation. The English are 
far slower in their international appreciations, and the Americans—quick 
though they are to seize on new men—do not seem to have taken up 
de Gourmont with much understanding. Mr. Ransome’s translation of 
Un Nuit au Luxembourg was not received with either appreciation or enthu- 
siasm by English and American critics. And though a savant like Mr. 
Havelock Ellis quotes from M. de Gourmont’s work, and has, I believe, a 
great admiration for his personal intellectual qualities; though Mr. Sturge 
Moore, in his book on Flaubert and Blake, quotes M. de Gourmont among 
the great critics of France, it must be admitted that few English-speaking 
critics have yet done him justice. I question if the larger public has heard 
more of him than a vague rumour of his name. 

It may be that he is thought too “high-brow.” I suppose every man 
who gives his life up to the task of expressing his ideas, his character, and 
his genius in a purely disinterested manner is liable to this crticism. But 
there is so great a fascination in his work, whether it be criticism or fiction, 
philosophic dialogue or prose poem, that whenever he gains a reader it is 
not for an hour but for life. In America especially he should find readers, 
for America, whatever artistic faults and drawbacks it may have, has not, as 
England has, a “ring” of reviewers who unanimously “queer” any book 
whose originality or genius is any menace to their own stick-in-the-mud 
critical methods. 

The Symbolist movement in France is now almost ancient history. 
Unanimists, Futurists, Paroxysts, Fantasists, and all the other “ists” so 
abundantly produced by this century now face the “ists” of Germany on 
the battlefield. And while they are there fighting out by bodily force and 
not by words the intellectual destinies of Europe we may perhaps consider 
with free minds the Symbolist poets and authors who are now too old to 
take the held for their country and can only sit at home “waiting for news.” 
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Some of the “children of Mallarmé” are dead; others are forgotten ; 
a few still remain. Maeterlinck, Vielé-Griffin, Jammes, and Remy de Gour- 
mont occur first to one’s mind as the best living representatives of the great 
Symbolist school, and of these the subtlest, the most fascinating, the most 
modern is Remy de Gourmont. Along with M. Anatole France, though 
very different from him, Remy de Gourmont is an example of the. tradition 
of European culture. Less derivative than M. France, or perhaps deriving 
from less familiar sources, with as great an irony and with a faith that 
seems more sceptical than scepticism itself, he has extracted from the liter- 
ature of each country and century that part which helped him to develop 
and train his own character. He presents in one person the manifold and 
often conflicting opinions and ideas of modern culture. Reading his books 
one sees that there is a mystical sort of beauty even in science and under his 
pen mysticism itself appears almost as exact as a science. 

I said just now that M. de Gourmont was an example of the tradition 
of European culture, and since Paris, we are mostly agreed, is the centre 
of European culture, and since Remy de Gourmont is a Parisian of Pari- 
Sians, we may count him, I think, as one of the best examples of Latin or 
West European culture now living. I rather dwell upon this aspect of 
Remy de Gourmont as the man of supreme culture since that quality has 
so suddenly and so startlingly come into public discussion. It is extremely 
difficult to say precisely what culture is; and a definition of culture naturally 
varies with differences of race and temperaments. John Addington 
Symonds, in his interesting and illuminating essay on this subject, defines 
culture as “the raising of previously-educated faculties to their highest 
potencies by the conscious effort of their possessors.” And it might be added 
to this excellent definition that the feature of Latin or West European cul- 
ture which most distinguishes it from the culture of other countries is a 
wideness of interest, a great general “cultivating” of all the faculties of the 
mind and character as opposed to the extreme development of one single 
faculty. 

Remy de Gourmont is indeed so admirable an example of the type of 
culture I have briefly indicated that it is difficult to think of any form of 
intellectual activity which has not at one time or another received his atten- 
tion. He has been a founder of reviews—among them the famous Mercure 
de France—and an editor of reviews. He has written prefaces for modern 
authors and for ancient authors—both poets and prose-writers. As a literary 
critic it is perhaps not too much to say that in his time and generation he 
ranks as Sainte-Beuve did in his. Under his name will be found five vol- 
“Lumes of Promenades Littéraires, collections of essays dealing with the widest 
possible range of literary subjects—from Petronius to Guillaume de 
Machaut, from the Goliardi to the latest “roman passionel.” His Livres des 
Masques are one of the most considerable acquisitions to the criticism of 
French literature during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. In 
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these two books will be found amazingly penetrating studies of men so 
diverse as the de Goncourt brothers and Maeterlinck, while American 
readers should be especially interested in his studies of the two Franco- 
American poets, Stuart Merrill and Francis Vielé-Griffn. As an admirer 
of Huysmans, M. Remy de Gourmont was naturally interested in the mystic, 
Christian Latin poets. And the fruit of several years’ study of these authors 
was that notable and unique book Le Latin Mystique. It is no exaggeration 
to say that hardly anyone else could have made these writers interesting to 
anyone but the specialist. One can almost imagine M. de Gourmont being 
challenged to produce a book which would appeal not only to savants but 
to the lover of general culture. This mystic Latin poetry had, until Huys- 
man’s day, been almost entirely neglected by students of beautiful things. 
But Remy de Gourmont, treating the subject as a poet in love with poetry— 
not as a pedant or a professor or a book-maker—has produced a work which 
is at once a criticism and an anthology of the literature produced during 
those thousand years which we ignorantly call the “Dark Ages.” 

These investigations into an almost forgotten and strangely attractive 
literature were not without effect upon his purely creative work. This effect 
can be best seen in his Litanies, a series of curious and, verbally, extremely 
beautiful prose-poems, full of assonances, of internal rhymes, of strange 
symbols, of sonorous rhythms and of fantastic images. Again in his prose, 
in works like Le Pélerin du Silence and D’un Pays Lointain; in his poetry— 
especially in Les Saints do Paradis—this influence is most marked. 

In books like La Physique de l Amour, Le Chemin de Velours, the series 
of Promenades Philosophiques and Epilogues, we have an entirely different 
kind of intellectual activity—lettered, it is true, but with that incisiveness 
and clarity of style and thought which mark French prose as the finest in 
the modern world. In these books problems of philosophy, of morals, of 
everyday conduct and national and international affairs, problems of music, 
of painting, of all the arts and sciences, are discussed with a brilliance and 
an originality not always palatable to the gloomier and duller elements of 
French society. | 

One must not ask for too clear a definition of M. de Gourmont’s phil- 
osophy. He is just sufficient of a mystic to enjoy being misunderstood, 
and of a nature so ironical that his most innocent-looking statements are 
traps for the unwary. He is an individualist—true to his type of culture. 
Perhaps if he were very closely questioned he would smile and say that 
he belonged to the “tradition des libres esprits.” 

In addition to these many works, of so diverse a character that they 
might well be the result of the labours of several men rather than of one, he 
has written several novels, one or two of which at their appearance were 
the literary sensation of the hour; he has devoted much time to the study 
of aesthetic questions and has published two or three volumes on the sub- 
ject; beyond all this he has produced a modern French rendering of Aucas- 
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sin and Nicolette, a translation from the Spanish and a couple of original 
plays! And in his little flat on the rive gauche, not far from St. Sulpice, 
among his books, he still writes every day words of encouragement for 
anxious Paris, still finds time to observe and reflect and to let the rest of the 
world know what is happening in France. 


Words Out of Waking 
HELEN HoyT 


In the warm, fragrant darkness 
We lay, 

Side by side, 

Straight ; 

And your voice 

That had been silient 

Came to me through the dark 
Asking, Do you smell the lilacs? 
You, half in sleep, 

Speaking softly,— 

Indistinctly. 

Then it seemed to me, 

A sudden moment, 

As if we lay in our graves, 
And you were speaking across 
From your mound to mine: 

In the springtime, 

Speaking of lilacs,— 

With muffled voice through the grass. 
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Who Wants Blue Silk Roses? 


SADE IVERSON 


The battlefields are very far away: 

No friend of mine fights on them—and no foe. 
I have not sickened at the battle stench, 

Nor seen the tragic trenches where men die. 

I am a woman, walking quietly, 

And fond of peace and place and fireside cheer, 
Yet here, afar from strife, the grey Uhlans 
Have battered down my door, let in the rain, 
And put me out, purse-empty, on the street. 


Strange, say you? 
Chance of war! Samaritans, 
I’m past all succor ;—slain in my pocket-book. 
My little shop for hats—chic hats, oddities— 
Is shut as tight as Juliet Capulet’s tomb. 
“Bad times’”’ has stood me up against the wall: 
“Bad times” in Uhlan gear, takes certain aim. 
(And firing squads have always stone cold eyes.) 


All winter long, I’ve peeped out on the street, 

To watch my little customers go by 

In conscious rectitude and home-made hats; 
Home-made to noble ends! 

_ Not that they’ve less 

Than once they had. They've more—a bran new creed. 
Economists approve: the fashion’s set. 
“How fine and sensible the women are,” 

You hear the men commenting on the train. 
“My wife is trimming her own hats.” “And mine.” 
“T like to see the women suit themselves 

To present needs.” “And I. It’s fine, I say. 

Some little good comes out of this sad war.” 

(Ah, yes, but half a sausage and a roll, 

Was all the food I’d had in twenty hours!) 
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Now that would seem a feast. The cupboard’s bare. 
Well, here’s a chance to put my luck to test. 

Who goes a-roving when the pot is full? 

Say, comrades, comrades, let’s set out tonight, 
And brew our mulligan behind the ties. 

No more I'll sit alone to play propriety; 

I sell no more blue roses, hear me swear 

But when the snows are gone, I'll scent mayweed 
Beside the fences, till some purple noon, 

I find the passion flower, in panoply, 

Awaiting me, and I shall stoop and pick. 


But do not think I am without a friend! 

I have my own familiar Imp for company— 
The secret, mocking creature of my heart, 
Which keeps me laughing when I’m set to cry, 
And fleers the cautions I thought principles. 
He’s captain now. We'll see how he'll provide, 
For food and drink and thought, and company. 
Let him advise what lens I'd best look through. 
Nero, they say, chose green; fools like rose-red. 
The Imp and I may stand for sun-bright truth, 
And smoke our glasses if we prove too frail. 


Come hunger, then, and want, or any shame. 

If Chatterton dare starve, why should not we? 
We'll travel far—though without carfare, dears, 
And with shoe-soles that let in pavement slush, 

But now I shall find out if dry-shod feet 

Discount the wet ones. Live down the superstitions, 
So I say. Ducks think wet feet are best. 

Come, come, my Imp. Let’s start. Our fat landlord 
Has locked the door on us and taken the key. 


(When you are passing by the little shop, 
Remember one who wanted you for friend; 
A victim of the war, without a faith, 
But carrying a banner—a white field, 
And no word written on it. 
Yes, think of one, 
Who lacks a watchword, and wears no disguise, 
And arm in arm with impish laughter, seeks for Life.) 
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“MotherJones’and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


OTHER JONES and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn have been talking in Chi- 
M cago and I went to hear them both, expecting to be captivated by the 
former and disappointed in the latter. But it turned out just the other way. 

Mother Jones is all the things you have heard her to be—vigorous, 
almost sprightly in her eighty-two years, witty, shrewd, kindly, hopeful of 
great social changes, with snappy little blue eyes and a complexion like a 
girl of eighteen and a tongue like an automatic revolver. You feel you’d 
rather have her get after you with fire crackers, as she did to a man in 
some Western hotel when she wanted to drive him out of town (and suc- 
ceeded), than to have her side against you in an argument. Right or wrong, 
she would make you appear to be hopelessly wrong; and certainly on any 
practical matter you would have a suspicion that she was right anyhow. She 
is consistent and convincing. But there is one thing none of the magazine 
articles has said about her: Mother Jones is a completely simple human 
being, in the least flattering sense of the word. She suffers because men 
are sent to jail and children are killed in strikes, and she spends every day 
of her life working toward the prevention of these things. But she lives 
on no more subtle plane of adjustments to a difficult universe. You can’t 
associate her with any sort of intense personal struggle. If temperament 
is the capacity to react, as I heard some one define it-the other day, then 
Mother Jones is as untemperamental a person as I’ve ever seen. She acts; 
she doesn’t react at all. She has neither a complex nor an interesting mind ; 
she has a well-informed one. She has read a lot—chiefly history and eco- 
nomics. She hasn’t read philosophy or psychology, I think. She hasn’t needed 
to: her knowledge of psychology is that sweeping and rather crude kind that 
comes with years of hard experience in which there has been little time for 
observation. If you asked her to sympathize with a man who had killed 
himself because he loved too greatly, | can rather hear her say that if men 
would keep busy they wouldn’t have time far such notions. Life to her is 
reduced to a matter of two antagonisms: the struggle between Capital and 
Labor. Other things, such as Art, for instance—well, she makes you feel 
it’s a little impertinent to expect her to waste time like that; she is too busy 
trying to outwit the “damned sewer rats,” as she calls Burns’ detectives or 
other obstacles to peace and freedom. Mother Jones has a lot of effective 
phrases of that sort; I think she wants to see if she can make you blanch 
before she decides really to trust you; and then of course, as she says, “My 
boys wouldn’t understand me if I talked nice and ladylike all the time.” 
Underneath all this there is a charming old gentlewoman, full of delicate 
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courtesies that win for her the splendid chivalry of the rough men she spends 
her life among. 

The man who took me to see her made an unfortunate remark. He 
told her that I wanted to write an article about her, and asked if she wouldn’t 
tell me how she got started in her work. (I tried to stop him in time, but it 
was no use.) She gave me one scornful look and then flashed at him: 
“That’s a woman's question. No man ever asks me such a fool thing, but 
women always do. How do.I know how I got started? I was always a 
worker—that’s all.” Another of her simplifications is that there are two 
kinds of people—those who work and those who don’t. She seemed to put 
me with the latter, and it was my instinct from the first that she didn’t 
approve of me. She just treated me politely, and 1t was rather awful. She 
kept insisting that women know nothing about Labor—which is almost 
quite true—and of course she didn’t neglect to mention her aversion for the 
suffragists. But most of the time she told us stories, chuckling heartily when- 
ever she could say anything particularly explosive. She described her recent 
trip to New York, and I remember her vivid account of a visit she made 
the Colony Club. She said all the women came tripping in on high heels, 
bent forward at an ominous angle that made her think of cats ready to 
spring on a mouse. “I’ve got no time for such idiots,” she finished. “And 
look at the crazy ones in this town, walking in a mayor’s parade and yelling 
like wildcats instead of staying at home where they might be reading and 
learning to educate their children.” 

That night we went to hear her talk to an organization of painters and 
found her irresistible. But she did little except entertain them—particu- 
larly with stories in Which she herself figured as the white-haired heroine, 
wading across streams in water up to her waist to outwit the police, or 
forcibly throwing a Burns detective out of her audience. The painters 
shrieked with joy at that, and it really was good to hear. She had suspected 
a certain man who had been going to her meetings, so one night she asked 
him to leave. He refused, but she insisted. He said, “I won’t go and I’d 
like to see anybody who can make me.” “Well,” she answered, “we'll see 
about that’; and she stepped down from the platform, took him by the 
throat, held him so tightly “that his tongue stuck out,” and marched him out 
of the hall. He didn’t bother her any more. These things, told in her 
blunt, snappy way, are overwhelmingly funny—and stirring too. But what 
you like most about her issher sudden falling into seriousness, and the way 
she says, “Now, my boys, stick together. Solidarity is the only method by 
which we can beat the system.” 

Mother Jones has no patience with anarchism: “Don’t talk to me about 
philosophies of an ideal society that will happen some time long after I’m 
in my grave. What I’m after is to do something for my class while I’m 
still alive. I believe in accomplishing things.” She has none of the anar- 
chist’s hatred of government; she merely wants our present system human- 
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ized. And she has a lot of little prejudices about people and things: about 
Bill Haywood, for instance, who “divides Labor against itself,” as she says— 
and says untruly. 

On the whole she is just what you would have expected—except that 
she’s more amusing. There is absolutely nothing of the artist in her. She 
is imaginative in the large way a child is; in fact Mother Jones is a child 
in the sense a grown-up can’t be without losing a lot. 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, “the girl agitator,” has an even more consistent 
point of view than Mother Jones, and she has the advantage of being with- 
out prejudices. Her face has more subtlety, more interest for the analyst, 
than Mother Jones’s obvious compressed mouth and quick eyes; but it has 
little of that stamp of multiple reactions which make Emma Goldman’s face 
such a fascinating “subject.” There is a touch of Irish poetry in it—some- 
thing wistful and something stern. 

Miss Flynn gave three talks—on Birth Control, on Violence in Rela- 
tion to the Labor Movement, and on Solidarity: Labor’s Road to Freedom— 
but I could only hear the last one, which everyone said was the least inter- 
esting of the three. There was only a handful of workers there, and she 
was so informing that the place ought to have been crowded with all the 
good people who think the I. W. W. is an organization of unintelligent 
outcasts whose only competence lies in throwing hammers into printing 
presses, etc., etc. Miss Flynn is more articulate than any I. W. W. I have 
heard, and she is freer from the stock phrases that give so many of the 
very earnest young workers in the movement something of pathos. I like 
these I. W. W. people a lot. They are not only offering an efficient program 
of labor; they are getting close to a workable philosophy of life. They are 
even capable of a virtue no working-class organization is supposed to be 
overburdened with: hardness of thought. As Miss Flynn said: “Don’t 
pamper yourselves. It’s not a sacrifice to fight for your own freedom!” Of 
course this group has its camp followers who do it no end of damage; but 
then the Socialists have their “practical” fanatics who are so awfully prac- 
tical they always look at the trees instead of the forest, and the Anarchists 
have their soulful members who yearn for martyrdom and blubber about the 
duty of suffering for a cause. The best of the Industrial Workers are 
neither visionless nor sentimental. They have no interest in being martyrs: 
they are workers. Miss Flynn is of the best of these. ‘ ; 
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The Poetry Bookshop 


(35 Devoushire Street, London) 


AMY LOWELL 


I WELL remember the first time I went to the Poetry Bookshop. It was 
in July, 1913, Thad read of it in a stray number of The Poetry Review 
that had drifted my way. The idea attracted me at once, and I determined 
to have a look at it during the summer. There was something alluringly 
crazy about anyone's starting a bookshop for the sale of poetry alone. 
Poetry is at once my trade and my religion. All decent poets worship their 
art and slave at it, and I am no exception to the rule. But I have my 
“afternoons out” with their temptations, and the greatest of these is a 
bookshop. Here was the combination: a poetry bookshop. I turned to it as 
inevitably as a magnet to the pole. 

It was after a visit to one of those large and flourishing establishments 
where every sort of book is sold that you do not want to read; where rows 
and rows of the classics you wish you could read again for the first time 
flaunt from the shelves in gaudy leather bindings, and a whole counter 
labours to support the newest and dullest novels, and another is covered 
with monographs which instruct you minutely as to how to grow fruit-trees, 
catch salmon, handle golf clubs, or bicycle through the home counties. It 
was in one of these “emporiums,” after the usual “We can get it for you, 
Madam,” that I broke into open revolt and started off to The Poetry 
Bookshop. 

I knew it was somewhere near the British Museum. “Off Theobald’s 
Road,” I told the taxi driver, and settled down to looking out of the window, 
for London, whether on foot or driving, is a never-ending interest to me. 
Theobald’s Road is one of those large, busy thoroughfares, which cut across 
London in all directions, and off it, to the left in my case, we turned into a 
quiet, rather run-down little street, Devonshire Street. A swinging sign 
about half-way down it attracted me. It was shaped like a shield and blue, 
if I remember rightly, and on it were painted three torches. All this was 
determined as the taxi approached. That must be my place, I thought, 
and it was. 

We drew up at the door of a shop—unmistakably a shop, because it 
oe a big shopwindow. It did not need the name, “The Poetry Bookshop” 
in excellently designed, big, black letters over the window, to tell me that 
I had arrived. 

I did not go in at once. I like to take my temptations gradually, nibbling 

at them bit by bit and tasting, before gulping them down as full-fledged 


crimes. T nibbled at that window. It was broad and high, and the books 
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were displayed in it in the singularly fascinating manner which American 
booksellers jeer at and call “English window dressing.” All these books 
were poetry, or about poetry; that is, of course, all the ones that were not 
plays. There were long strips of ballads hanging down, like 18th century 
broadsides, each one topped by a crude woodcut in glaring reds, and blues, 
and yellows. The nibbling was so delightful that I collected quite a crowd 
of street urchins about me, wondering what the lady was looking so long 
into the window for, before I had done. 

Then I went in, but even the, window had not prepared me for the 
shop inside. It was a room rather than a shop, for there was a smart fire 
burning in the grate, and there were chairs, and settles, and a big table 
covered with the latest publications. The walls were lined with shelves, 
and under the window was a little ledge entirely filled with reviews from 
all over the world. The familiar cover of Poetry made me feel quite at 
home, but the eclecticism of the proprietor was at once evidenced by the 
presence of The Poetry Journal and Poet Lore, periodicals of whose existence 
I should not have expected him to be aware. There was also The Poetry 
Review, from which I knew he had severed himself, so it was obvious that 
the proprietor cared very much to be fair. 

I turned to the shelves, and my surprise was even greater. There were 
a lot of shelves, all round the room and even over the chimney-breast. Every 
volume of poetry recently published was there. That I had expected, but 
what I had not expected was that all the classics were there too. Not 
bound into mausoleums, “handsome editions in handsome bindings, which 
no gentleman’s library should be without,’ but readable volumes, for the 
reader who wants to read. 

There was not a bit of glass in the shop, all was open and touchable. 
Of course I touched, and opened, and browsed. There were French books, 
too, and Italian. It goes without saying that the book I wanted was there. 
I know I bought it, and others, and came out laden and happy. 

I did not meet Mr. Monro on this first visit, and I do not now remember 
exactly when I did meet him. My sojourns in the shop were many, and 
at this distance have become confused. But I did meet him sometime, and 
found an earnest, quiet gentleman, the very opposite from the crank. But 
even at the first visit I had felt the bookshop to be not “crazy” at all, but 
an answer to a very real need. 

It has been my experience that people who really do things (in contra- 
distinction to talking about them) are very straightforward, sensible persons, 
without sentimentalism in the pursuit of their ideal. Mr. Monro was exactly 
this. He was spending his energy to give poetry the dignity and charm of 
presentaton it had lost at the hands of the commercial booksellers; he was 
encouraging poets and allowing their books a chance; but he did not talk 
ideals, nor dress like a combination of a fool and a wild animal. He was 
too busy to pose, he was just “on the job.” And what “on the job” meant 
and means is best told by giving the history of his enterprise. 
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For some years Mr. Monro had lived abroad, in Switzerland and Italy. 
But the nostalgia of home took possession of him, and he returned to 
England. Shortly after his arrival The Poetry Society asked him to edit 
a magazine for them, and he consented, and The Poetry Review began in 
January, 1912. Mr. Monro not only edited the Review, but paid for it. 
Now the Poetry Society, like all such bodies, is conservative, and Mr. Monro 
is sown with the seeds of radicalism. So differences of policy began, and 
at the end of a year, Mr. Monro seceded from The Poetry Review and 
founded another review, Poetry and Drama, to be published quarterly. 

But I am anticipating. While editing The Poetry Review Mr. Monro 
conceived the idea of having a bookshop, which should be at once the office 
of the review and its various publications, and a shop. An old house in 
Devonshire Street was leased and everything “en train,’ when Mr. Monro 
found that the inevitable breach with The Poetry Society on matters of 
policy was imminent. He announced in The Poetry Review the foundation 
of a new magazine, a quarterly, and relinquished The Poetry Review into 
other hands after having founded it and edited it for twelve months. 

On January 8th, 1913, The Poetry Bookshop opened its doors to the 
public, and the public, always caught by novelty, flocked in. Professor 
Henry Newbolt gave the opening address. The first publication of the 
Bookshop, Georgian Poets, an anthology of the work of Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, Rupert Brooke, W. H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, James Elroy 
Flecker, Wilfred Wilson Gibson, D. H. Lawrence, John Masefield, James 
Stephens, Harold Monro himself, and others, had already appeared. This 
book has been extraordinarily successful, and, in two years, has gone through 
ten editions. 

Of course the book helped the bookshop, and the bookshop helped the 
book. So delighted were the amusement hunters with the idea, that there 
was some danger of the venture being swamped in the tide of fashion. But 
Mr. Monro was too genuinely in earnest to be elated by his success, or de- 
pressed when it calmed down to a normal interest. The bookshop pegged 
away at its work and in March, 1913, the first number of Poetry and Drama 
appeared. This little quarterly is indispensable to anyone wishing to keep 
abreast with what is being done in poetry abroad. The articles on French 
poetry by F. S. Flint alone are worth the cost of subscription. But Poetry 
and Drama also publishes original poetry, critical reviews, and English, 
French, Italian, and American chronicles. It is an interesting paper, and 
if I easily see how it could be bettered, that only means that I am an enthu- 
siastic reader. Was anyone ever sincerely devoted to a paper without 
eeling that with a grain of his advice it could still be improved? 

Yet I have a sneaking feeling that Mr. Monro runs his paper better 
than I should, better than any of us would. It requires a singularly unselfish 
and dispassionate devotion to run a paper and have it favor all schools, and 
criticise all cliques, equally. Nobody is quite pleased by that method, but 
the public gets what it pays for, and I, for one, admire a man with this quality 
of justice in him. Poetry and Drama ran until December of this year, when 
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it was suspended during the continuance of the war, and the lack of it is 
so noticeable that it shows very well what a position it had already achieved. 

The Poetry Bookshop publishes as well as sells. Georgian Poetry was 
followed by Anthologie des Imagistes, Poems by John Alford, Anthology of 
Futurist Poetry, and various small ventures such as The Rhyme Sheet 
(the broadsides I have spoken of before), and a number of little chap books 
called Flying Fame Publications, of which one I have seen, Eve by Ralph 
Hodgson, is enchanting. 

Many though Mr. Monro’s activities were, the house was too big for 
them. So Mr. Monro fitted up some of the attic rooms as bedrooms, and 
there his clientele of poets hailing from the country find a welcome and in- 
expensive lodgings. Other rooms are used as reading rooms, for readings 
are held every Tuesday and Thursday at 6 P. M. Sometimes the poets read 
their own poems, sometimes other people read them. Verhaeren and Mari- 
netti have read there and many other poets, well-known and still unknown. 
Mr. Monro invites those he desires, and as he runs his readings as he runs 
his shop there is great and stimulating variety. The difficulty with this sort 
of thing is the hangers-on, the horde of the sentimental of both sexes who 
fasten upon an artistic endeavor and seriously hurt it. It is inevitable that 
some of these parasites should drift into the readings, as I noticed on one 
occasion that I was there. But time will weed them out, for such people 
can never bear to realize that art is as hardworking as, say, stonecutting. 

Since the war The Poetry Bookshop has been printing chap books, pub- 
lished at sixpence. Among them are Maurice Hewlet’s Singsongs of the 
War, Antwerp by Ford Maddox Hueffer, The King’s Highway by Henry 
Newbolt, The’ Old Ships by James Elroy Flecker; and for unmartial relief, 
Spring Morning by Frances Cornford, Songs by Edward Shanks, The Con- 
templative Quarry by Anna Wickham, and Children of Love by Harold 
Monro. 

Mr. Monro is so stern in his idealism that, although a poet of 
originality and feeling, he willingly minimizes his own production for the sake 
of advancing poetry “en masse.’ That is remarkable, and his enterprise 
deserves all the success which the poets and the general public can give it. 
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America, 1915 


JOHN GOULD FLETCHER 


| ae the sea coast, from the bleak ravines of the hills that lift their 

escarpments towards the sky that pours down pitiless threads of sunlight, 
whirls over chill, clinging tentacles of rain, smashes hard buffets of huge 
wind, sifts fine, quivering drifts of snow, thrashes with thunder and with 
hail, uncurls its great sodden, flapping curtains before the gale—from the 
marshlands, from the banks of slow rivers, from the still brown plateaus, 
from the midst of steaming valleys, from the wide bays ringed with peaks, 
a thousand cities reek into the sky. Through a million vents the smell of 
cookery overflows. It rises upward day and night in strange, tragic black 
rows of columns that glow and make the stars quiver and dance and darken 
the sunlight. 

Green rivers of corn, golden seas of wheat, white lakes of cotton meet 
and fuse and inter-cross. Cattle string across in frightened procession: 
multitudes on multitudes of horses, black, dun, grey, gallop away after 
them, jarring the earth with their hoofs, beating up dust in heavy, fluffy 
masses. Far away the sun lies still over broad patches of silence, sparsely 
green, where an eagle hovers, or an antelope starts up, or a sly, half-starving 
coyote is seen. The sun looks into yellow castles wedged in the cliff that 
were old when the first explorers saw them, and on white bulging palaces 
tinselled with marble and gold. The sun sees engines that rattle and cough, 
black derricks that wave their arms in arcs aloft, crazy log cabins that topple 
into the marsh. On every side are symbols of man’s desire, made with his 
hands, hurried, glorious, sordid, tragic, clashing, insane; the sun looks and 
does not understand but pours over them its heat and cold, and rain and 
light, and lightning, always the same. 

Immense machines are clamoring, rattling, battling, wheeling, scream- 
ing, heaving, weaving. The wheels bound and groan and roar and waver 
and snap—and go on as before. Between the cities, over plain and hill, 
reel double paths of shining steel, where screaming locomotives pass like 
black shuttles leaving great trails of smoke amid the wheat, the cattle, the 
corn, the cotton, the sordid, hideous factory shafts, the fleet masses of 
plunging and galloping stallions. Their forces are never spent or tired, for, 
¥ervously above them, earth is laced and wired with crackling, chattering, 
singing, whispering electricity. They fly from city to city, and the sky is 
scribbled above them with childish grey gigantic scrawls, amid which the 
sun wabbles and crawls. And over all shoot backward and forward words 
that walk in air, and perhaps not long will the upper spaces be still, but soon 
be filled with racing lines of strong black bird-machines bearing men on 
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their backs. Purring autos squawk and squeal, and spray and flutter, pale 
flashes through the rack.. Red, and black and yellow, the earth takes on 
its coat of colors, from thé struggle of a hundred million hands. It is a 
palimpsest which no one reads or understands, which none has time to heed, 
a loom-frame woven over with interspersed and tangled threads of which 
the meaning is lost, from which the pattern hangs in shreds. 

Amid all this, men struggle, surge, call out, fall choking, toil with backs 
bent over the earth in black arcs. Crowds of them clatter, scramble, bustle, 
push, and drift away. They creep, black, greasy masses, out of the earth 
like ants; they swing out on great frozen blocks of steel or marble; they 
saunter in some forgotten place ; they yawn with the weariness of little towns. 
Men, brown, black, yellow, pallid with fatigue, ruddy with gluttony, blotched 
with disease, swarm and waver back and forth, east, west, south, north. 
Crackling twigs of dripping forests mark their feet. Red wet furrowed 
plains receive their pains. Grey, hungry factory towns bellow out through 
steam-filled lungs for them each morning. Prison gates grate slowly, hos- 
pital beds spread stateliness, insane asylums gibber through their windows. 
They hustle and shovel, piling heaps of hovels, and now and then, as if in 
mockery, some coppery tower that seems as if it would split its sky with 
its majesty. They are in a great shallow sea, crinkling uneasily as if some 
giant’s body were wallowing beneath. Some single impulse creaks through 
them, pouring out its breath through the chimneys, scattering itself over 
the fields, closing itself in behind the doors. It is one great, vague, inchoate 
organism, scarcely feeling its pulse as yet, rolling in the belly of the world, 
waiting its hour of birth. Earth is heaped about it; still it eats the earth 
away, red covering after red covering, day on day. Now it half timidly 
peeps out, now withdraws itself again. And ever the sky pours on it heat 
and rain, and wind, and light, and lightning, and hail, shaping it, making it 
less frail, more fit to wake and take its place in the world. 

But over there, beyond the seas, where for years the war flags have 
been stacked and furled, comes the crack of a pistol followed by faint cheers. 
And now a smeary gloom appears; it seems to swell from out the earth; it 
bulges in greenish folds above the horizon, and in its depths are flashes 
from far-off guns. Suddenly from the heart of the cloud, which the cowed 
world watches, holding its breath, come thick insensate hammer-blows 
that split the core of earth asunder—the iron cannon unleashed for the dance 
of death. Deeper and deeper the noise unrolls in a vast salute to the new 
world from the old. It rises higher and higher, covering the sea with its 
tumult, and filling the sky with gouts and spatters of crimson fire. North, 
south, east, west, all the craters are emptying out their vitals on earth’s 
breast. But the immensity of the troubled continent stirs not, nor gives to 
the world the life that is restlessly heaving beneath it. 

The centuries sit with hands on their knees, wearing on weary fore- 
heads their iron-crowned destinies. The sun glares, the rain spatters, the 
thunder tramples his drums, the wind, rushing, hums its scorn; but the 
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being—the thing that will master all the ages—still hesitates to be born. 
The great derricks, black and frozen, lift their arms in mid air; the loco- 
motives hoot and mutter in despair; the shuttles clatter and clamor and 
hammer at the woof day and night. The black flight of priceless instants 
reels and rebounds and shivers and crawls, while without the uproar of the 
cannon calls like black seas battering the earth, grinding, sweeping, flick- 
ering, pounding, pounding, pounding, in the increasing throes of birth. But 
still the thing will not arrive. Still it refuses at the very gates of life. 
America—America—blood-stained and torn with choked, convulsive sighs, 
perhaps too late thou shalt arise, perhaps in vain shalt seek to rule the earth! 


Poems 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


Silence 


The wordless dream of the fire; 

The white clock dropping gray minutes from its placid lips; 

The breathing of women, like the birth of little winds ; 

The muttering of the man in the next room, painting a landscape ; 
I threw them together with a jerk of my soul-wrist, 

And had silence—a swaying sound 

Made of the death of the others. 


4 A Head 


Her head was a morning in April. 

Loose, livid mist arose from cold ground 

And revealed two tired shepherds with lanterns, 

Standing above the wrinkled red blankets they had lain on. 
Then came the morning light—her smile. 
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The Operation 


With eyes of radium, and beard the color of wet sand, 

The doctor unlocked his instrument case as carelessly 

As a child opens an old box of blocks, 

And almost silently whistled something out of “Aida.” 

And the nurses—bits of sky with thick clouds— 

Chattered about patients and hummed frayed songs. 

But when the still body on the little cart came, 

The lips of the doctor became stiff and trim 

(Bows of ribbon turning to circles of stone) 

And the nurses were no longer women: 

Were sexless, with tapering fingers and metal eyes. 

The doctor made the incision and checked the blood: 

And I thought of a miner, half-reverently, half-wearily cutting soft earth, 
Picking out lumps of dead silver. 

But the picture changed when the doctor sewed up the wound, 
And I saw a middle-aged woman gravely mending a limp rag. 
The little cart disappeared, 

And the doctor locked his instrument case as carelessly 

As a child closes an old box of blocks: 

And the nurses were once more bits of sky with thick clouds. 
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Some Imagist Poets 
GEORGE LANE 


Ces months ago, in these pages, Mr. Witter Bynner pointed out that 

“Imagism” was derived from a Japanese poetical form, the name 
of which Mr. Bynner regretted that he had forgotten. This name is 
“Hokku,” and undoubtedly the Japanese Hokku poetry was the model upon 
which much of the work in the first Imagist Anthology was formed, notably 
the contributions of Mr. Ezra Pound. There was Greek influence, too, in 
that first collection. But the whole volume showed a remarkable desire 
towards perfection and clarity of utterance, and a delicate perception of 
beauty. 

There were few poetry lovers who did not taste its fine, astringent 
flavour, but its qualities were at once its faults. It was beautiful work, 
but too tenuous ever to become a great art, said the objectors. It was in- 
capable of embracing many of the elements of life and poetry. The Imagists 
must remain side-tracked, and therefore, clever though they were, they 
could not be of real importance. 

But it seems that Imagism was more virile, more capable of growth, 
than was supposed. The jejune maledictions and assertions of their chief 
spokesman, Mr. Pound, have done so much to make the group ridiculous that 
it is with a feeling of surprise that we find this volume a great advance 
upon its predecessor. 

Here is the work of six poets, four of whom were represented in the 
first anthology. In an interesting preface they state their poetical theories, 
which are much the same as those printed so often in Poetry. But here the 
tenets are soberly and sensibly presented, and the whole preface is dignified 
and worthy of consideration. Clearly the Imagists are growing up. 

It is hardly necessary to rehearse here the Imagist creed. It has been 
discussed, with more or less hostility, in many reviews, But certainly, in 
reading this preface, the hostility suddenly vanishes, and the reviewer finds 
himself wondering if perhaps, after all, this movement is not one of most 
unusual significance. 

Briefly, these poets call themselves Imagists because their object is 
to present an “image”; they believe “that poetry should render particulars 
exactly and not deal in vague generalities, however magnificent and sonor- 
ous”; thy desire “to use the language of common speech,” and “to employ 

ways the exact word, not the nearly exact, nor the merely decorative word.” 

ey wish “to produce poetry that is hard and clear, never blurred nor 
indefinite”: and, finally, they are convinced that “concentration is of the 
very essence of poetry.” 

Brave words, excellent aims and hard enough of attainment. Again, 
these poets agree to allow absolute freedom of subject, and, with a little dig 
at some of their contemporaries, they say, “It is not good art to write badly 
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about aeroplanes and automobiles; nor is it necessarily bad art to write well 
about the past. We believe passionately in the artistic value of modern life, 
but we wish to point out that there is nothing so uninspiring nor so old- 
fashioned as an aeroplane of the year 1911.” 

That is a wholesome point of view, but indeed the Imagists have hardly 
erred on the side of too great a preoccupation with modern life. In fact 
this volume is noteworthy as showing a more personal, a less literary, outlook 
on life. 

The first Imagist Anthology contained the work of ten poets. Some 
were represented by a number of poems, some by only one. In this new 
volume only four of those poets are represented. But what is remarkable 
is that they are not all the one poem authors. On the contrary, Richard 
Aldington and H. D. had more poems in the first anthology than anyone 
else in the volume, yet here are Richard Aldington and H. D. subscribing 
to an arrangement which gives each poet approximately the same amount 
of space. ‘‘Also,” says the preface, “to avoid any appearance of precedence, 
they (the poets included) have been put in alphabetical order.” So art is 
to come before self-advertisement. Happy omen! With such ideals the 
group should go far. Six young poets with so much talent, devotion, and 
singleness of purpose, is a phenomenon to be noticed. 

Perhaps this is the key to the “differences of taste and judgment” 
which have divorced these poets from the others of the first anthology. 
They go on to say that “growing tendencies are forcing them along different 
paths.” We can only guess at the tendencies, as the poems in this book 
show them, and it is not our business to probe farther into a scism which 
is touched upon so lightly and quietly in this admirable preface. 

The six poets of this little anthology are: Richard Aldington, H. D., 
John Gould Fletcher, F. S. Flint, D. H. Lawrence, and Amy Lowell. It 
is quite easy to see why “mutual artistic sympathy” binds these young 
people together. But how extraordinarily individual they are, just the 
same! From the exquisite, gem-like poems of H. D., to the organ music 
of Amy Lowell in The Bombardment, with the graceful, tender, often 
humorous work of Richard Aldington and the tragic earnestness of D. H. 
Lawrence, set off by the rich imagination of John Gould Fletcher, and the 
poetic realism, touched with a charming int!mateness, of F. S. Flint. 

Richard Aldington’s contributions begin with Childhood, a study of a 
lonely little boy in a horribly dull English town. It is full of wistfulness, 
for the little boy is very real, and the detail is admirably managed. The 
little boy is shut up in the ugly town, like a chrysalis in a matchbox: 


I hate that town; ; 

There were always clouds, smoke, rain 

In that dingy little valley. 

It rained; it always rained. 

I think I never saw the sun until I was nine— 
And then it was too late; 

Everything’s too late after the first seven years. 
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That is very vivid. So, too, is the description of the contents of the large 
tin box in the attic. But Mr. Aldington never allows the descriptions to 


usurp the poem; he keeps them properly subordinated to his theme, the 
loneliness of the child. 


Fine as this poem is, it seems more experimental than Mr. Aldington’s 
shorter work. Long poems require a different technique from short poems, 
and perhaps Mr. Aldington has not yet become quite master of it. It is 
in the short poems that he is so eminently successful. 

The Poplar is an almost perfect poem of its kind. A complete “image,” 
and with that fine, poetic imagination which is the hall-mark of Mr. Alding- 
ton’s best work. What could be more beautiful than this: 


I know that the white wind loves you, 
Is always kissing you and turning up 
The white lining of your green petticoat. 
The sky darts through you like blue rain, 
And the grey rain drips on your flanks 
And loves you. 

And I have seen the moon 

Slip his silver penny into your pocket 
As you straightened your hair; 

And the white mist curling and hesitating 
Like a bashful lover about your knees. 


The Poplar is, on the whole, the best poem of Mr. Aldington’s in the 
book, but The Faun Sees Snow for the First Time runs it close. And here 
we have that divine gift of poetical humor which is another of Mr. Alding- 
ton’s rare qualities. Space alone prevents me from quoting it. But if I 
put these two first, where shall I put Rouwnd-Pond, with its sun “shining 
upon the water like a scattering of gold crocus-petals” ? 

Mr. Aldington has advanced in his art. In spite of the Faun and 
Lemures, he has sloughed off much of the Greek mannerism which marred 
his work in the first anthology. The training which his Greek studies have 
given him, is here put to excellent and individual use. One looks for much 
from him in the future. 

H. D.’s poems are undoubtedly the most perfect in the book. There 
is nothing broad, nothing varied about her attempts, but what she tries 
for she succeeds in doing, absolutely. But in her work, too, we find a grate- 
ful change going on. The stage properties are no longer exclusively Greek. 
In fact, only one poem of her seven has anything obviously Greek about it. 
There is nothing specifically inartistic in this transplanting of the imagery 

“bi another place and time into one’s work. But when an English poet fills 
every poem full of Greek names and Greek devices, the result is intense 
weariness on the part of the reader. The poems may be beautiful, but this 
foreign flavour gives them a sort of chilling quality. One cannot help feeling 
that the poet is straining after a poetical effect, and that stands in the way 
of a complete sympathy between poet and reader. 
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H. D. is too much of an artist not to have realized this, and in these 
new poems (with the exception I have mentioned), there is no hint of direct 
preoccupation with the Greek in title or text. Yet the poems are so com- 
pletely Greek that they might be translations from some newly-discovered 
papyrus. And still, in reading them, one feels that the sincerity of the artist 
is not to be questioned. Here is no striving after effect, but a complete sat- 
uration of a personality in a past mode. If one believed in reincarnations, 
one could say, and be certain, that H. D. was the reincarnation of some dead 
Greek singer. The Greek habit sits upon her as easily as a dress, loosened by 
constant wear. It is undubitably hers. To adopt another speech would be an 
unpardonable artificiality. Realizing this, and not making the mistake that 
sO many reviewers have done in considering her a copyist, we must admit 
that H. D.’s poems attain a perfection which is not to be found in the work 
of any other modern poet. This garland of sea flowers is a masterpiece of 
pure beauty. I have only space to quote one of these poems, but it shall be 
quoted entire. 


Sea Iris 


Weed, moss-weed 

root tangled in sand, 
sea iris, brittle flower, 
one petal like a shell 

is broken, 

and you print a shadow 
like a thin twig. 


Fortunate one, 

scented and stinging, 

rigid myrrh-bud, 
camphor-flower, 

sweet and salt—you are wind 
in our nostrils. 


ae 


Do the murex-fishers 

drench vou as they pass? 

Do your roots drag up colour 
from the sand? 

Have they slipped gold under you; 
rivets of gold? 


Band of iris-Howers 

above the waves, 

you are painted blue, 

painted like a fresh prow 
stained among the salt weeds. 


H. D. has her limitations, as I said before. They are the most obvious thing 
about her, except her perfection. But it is so ridiculous to cavil at them, 
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as it would be to deny the loveliness of one of the sea flowers she writes 
about, because it is not a forest of lofty trees. 

To pass from H. D. to Mr. John Gould Fletcher is something in the 
nature of a shock. It is a good deal like plunging into the ocean from a 
warm, sunny cliff. One’s ears, and nose, and mouth, are filled with rushing 
water. One feels in the grasp of an overwhelming power, and one struggles 
to the surface, breathless, half-drowned, but wholly invigorated. 

To drop the figure, these two poems of Mr. Fletcher’s are so full of 
potentialities, so large in suggestion, that one hardly knows what to say 
about them. Does The Blue Symphony mean life? I confess I do not 
know. Is it merely a series of pictures? No, there is a vague undercurrent 
to the poem which makes that impossible. It is the sort of poem which a 
mystic might ponder over indefinitely and find new meanings every hour. 
And yet it is all done with the precision and clearness of the Imagist theory. 

It is impossible to give any idea of the poem as a whole by quoting bits 
of it. But little pieces, even divorced from their context, have that succinct 
epigrammatic quality which is the stamp of genius. Here are three lines: 

I have heard and have seen 


All the news that has been: 
Autumn’s gold and Spring’s green! 


It is evident in this poem that Mr. Fletcher has been much influenced by 
the Japanese. 


And now the lowest pine-branch 
Is drawn across the disk of the sun. 


is absolutely Japanese. But strangely enough it is a technique got from a 
study of Japanese painting rather than from Japanese poetry. 

Mr. Fletcher’s versatility is shown by turning from The Blue Symphony, 
to his other poem, London Excursion. Here the note of mysticism of The 
Blue Symphony is entirely abandoned, and there is no hint of Japanese in- 
fluence. If London Excursion follows any lead, it is the lead of the new 
schools of poetry and painting in France. But I will not insult Mr. Fletcher 
by suggesting that he is, in any way, a disciple of Marinetti and the Futur- 
ists. It is nearer the truth to say that he has realized the vividness of some 
of their methods, and modified them to his own use. 

London Excursion is one of the most interesting poems in this volume. 
It is a poem of a man going into London in the morning by "bus, spending 
the day walking about the streets and going into shops, and coming home 
at night by train. It sounds simple, but it is really the most amazing ex- 

ression of light, color, and unrelated impressions that one can conceive. 
his is his impression of a street from his ’bus-top: 


Black shapes bending, 
Taxicabs crush in the crowd. 


The tops are each a shining square 
Shuttles that steadily press through wooly fabric 
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Drooping blossom, 
Gas-standards over 
Spray out jingling tumult 
Of white-hot rays. 


Monotonous domes of bowler-hats 

Vibrate in the heat. 

Silently, easily we sway through braying trafic, 
Down the crowded street. 

The tumult crouches over us, 

Or suddenly drifts to one side. 


Mr. Flint’s work is always delightful. He has a winning way of taking 
his reader into his confidence. This, and his love of nature, which he paints 
with real affection, gains our sympathy at once. It must be admitted that 
none of Mr. Flint’s seven poems quite equal two of his in the first anthology, 
London My Beautiful and The Swan. One feels in these two poems a grop- 
ing quality, as though the poet were not quite satisfied with them himself. 
As though the first é/an with which he adopted the vers libre medium were 
passing away, and he were beginning to realize that the form has its limi- 
tations. 

If there is any truth in this, it is evident, however, that Mr. Flint has 
not yet made up his mind to try anything else. It would be almost a pity if 
he did, for few vers librists understand the manipulation of cadence as he 


does. Perhaps the following is the one of these poems which has most of his 
characteristic charm: 


Lunch 


Frail beauty, 

green, gold and incandescent whiteness, 
narcissi, daffodils, 

you have brought me Spring and longing, 
wistfulness, 

in your irradiance. 


Therefore, I sit here 

among the people, 

dreaming, 

and my heart aches 

with all the hawthorn blossom, 

the bees humming, 

the light wind upon the poplars, 
and your warmth and your love 
and your eyes 

they smile and know me. 


Malady strikes a stronger note than anything of Mr. Flint’s that I have 
read before. It is excellent psychology, and steadily, astringently done. 

It is this constant change and growth which makes the progress of this 
little group so interesting to watch. Mr. Flint’s work in the first anthology 
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seemed quite successful and finished. He had done what he had done excel- 
lently, and he would go on doing it to the end of the chapter. But here we 
see Mr. Flint, dissatisfied with mere success, daring a wider horizon. From 
the point of view of adequacy of technique, his poems suffer, as is natural ; 
but the technique is sure to follow the widened thought, before long. Malady 
and the poem called Fragment show the direction in which Mr. Flint is mov- 
ing. His next work will be interesting to see. 

Mr. D. H. Lawrence is the best known of the poets in this book, al- 
though a newcomer to the anthology. No modern writer is more vigorous 
than he, and none is more entirely, almost brutally sincere. In Mr. Law- 
rence’s novels this brutality is sometimes excessively evident, but always one 
feels that the author inflicts pain upon himself as well as his readers; that 
he says what he sees and is concerned not to shirk and be a coward for his 
own comfort. 

In his poetry, Mr. Lawrence seems to be more lenient with himself. It 
is as though he allowed the moralist in him a day out. Not that he ever 
ceases to be a moralist, really. But he permits himself to lay a slight cover- 
ing over the stark nakedness of disagreeable facts. This covering is poetry, 
and very beautiful and original poetry it is. 


Green 


The sky was apple-green 
The sky was green wine held up in the sun, 
The moon was a golden petal between. 


She opened her eyes, and green 
They show, clear like flowers undone, 
For the first time, now for the first time seen. 


Mr. Lawrence has solved the problem of vers libre for himself, by writing 
in a rhymed metre which usually defies all scansion, but which gives a queer, 
and most satisfactory effect, of elasticity and strength. For this reason, and 
for its novelty, Mr. Lawrence’s manner is very interesting, but his matter is 
still more so. Read The Mowers, a common tragedy, but put so newly and 
strikingly that it comes upon one with all its original force. 

Fireflies in the Corn and A Woman to Her Dead Husband are new in 
subject as well as in presentation, and they have a bald reality about them 
which I have never met in any other poem. But never once does Mr. Law- 
rence make the mistake of being only a realist; he never ceases to be a poet. 
In Fireflies in the Corn there are these lines: 
ok And those bright fireflies wafting in between 
+ And over the swaying cornstalks, just above 

And all their dark-feathered helmets, like little green 
Stars, come low and wandering here for love 
Of this dark earth. 


The Ballad of Another Ophelia is probably his best poem. In it we see 
his peculiar style at its very best. 
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Mr. Lawrence is the singer of truth, the lover of humanity. His inclu- 
sion into the Imagist group shows that the school is broad and real enough 
not to desire to shut itself up in the cupboard of precocity, as in the beginning 
there was some fear of its doing. 

Where Mr. Lawrence gives us the broadest view of Imagism from an 
English standpoint that this newer, more vital group has offered us, Miss 
Lowell does the same service for the American side. The qualities that make 
her work noteworthy are first, a virtuoso command of language that fits it- 
self to the most diverse themes, and second, a sort of fantastic, curious irony 
that is essentially American. This irony is perhaps at its finest in The Travel- 
ing Bear and The Letter, but these are too long to quote. I choose instead 
Bullion, which may be taken for a very modern type of love poem, in which 
love itself becomes a burden: 


My thoughts 

Chink against my ribs 

And roll about like silver hail-stones. 
I should like to spill them out, 
And pour them, all shining, 

Over you. 

But my heart is shut upon them 
And holds them straitly. 


Come, You! and open my heart; 
That my thoughts torment me no longer, 
But glitter in your hair. 


Miss Lowell always looks at things from an angle. Her mind reflects 
the unusual aspect and that most vividly. As she says of herself: 


When night drifts along the streets of the city, 

And sifts down between the uneven roofs, 

My mind begins to peek and peer. 

It plays at ball in old, blue Chinese gardens, 

And shakes wrought dice-cups in Pagan temples, 

Amid the broken flutings of white pillars. 

It dances with purple and yellow crocuses in its hair, 
And its feet shine as they flutter over drenched grasses. 
How light and laughing my mind is, 

When all the good folk have put out their bed-room candles, 
And the city is still! 


Miss Lowell has the ability which is rare among present-day poets of recog- 
nizing that beauty does not belong to an epoch or a period, but is always the 
same, under whatever strange form it may present itself. 

Doubtless her most remarkable poem is that called The Bombardment. 
Whether the technique adopted here by Miss Lowell is destined to work a 
tevolution in verse-writing remains for the future to settle. But here, at 
least, it perfectly justifies itself. No one should permit, however, a question 
of technique to obscure the deep tragedy, the splendid humanity, of this poem. 
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War has only one beauty: that of its terrible destructiveness of all beauty. 
The Bombardment is the best statement of this aspect of war I know. It 
must be read in its entirety, and so I will not attempt piecemeal quotation 
of this most fitting conclusion to the volume. 

This book is so provocative of thought, the poets in it are so suggestive, 
each one by him—or herself, that each really requires a separate review. 
But I have said enough to show what an important volume this little book 
is. We are told that it is to be an annual, and certainly we shall watch its 
succeeding appearances with great interest. 


It is certainly best to separate an artist so 
far from his work as not to take him as seriously 
as his work.—Neetzsche. 
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Editorials and Announcements 


The Murder of a Poet 


T is reported that Rupert Brooke died of sun-stroke last month 
in the Dardanelles. There is nothing to be said in the face of 
such monster horrors. . . . . And it is also reported that Sir 
Johnston Forbes-Robertson has burned up his production of Shaw’s 
Caesar and Cleopatra, not being able to bear the strain of acting in 
a play written by his unpatriotic countryman who protested against 
such horrors. 


Emma Goldman's Lectures in May 


T a recent meeting of the Chicago Woman’s Club, when all the 
A editors of Chicago magazines explained the virtues of their 
respective journals, Lucien Cary said, politely but in effect, that 
THE LitrLe REVIEW was no good. “The only striking thing it has 
done (beside coming out at all) is to discover Emma Goldman, a 
nice woman with views less radical than Emerson's and certainly 
far less well expressed.” 1 quote this because it is so exhilarating 
to catch Mr. Cary in a half-truth—the kind of thing that makes for 
the confused thinking he is so valiantly in arms against. If THE 
LirrLe Review had been alive about twenty-five years ago I hope 
we would have had the sense to discover that a great woman was 
beginning to work in this country. As it is, we could only try to 
point out how difficult and how fine has been Emma Goldman’s 
living of the things Emerson thought it would be good to live. 
It was not for the people who know their Emerson that we tried it, 
but for those who have forgotten him, like Mr. Cary. 1 i 
Since we failed so miserably we shall have to -try again. But in 
the meantime you may hear Emma Goldman herself and discover 
just how she is helping to make Emerson’s essays livable. She is 
to lecture for a week in Chicago, in the most delightful lecture 
room in the city—the Assembly Room in the Fine Arts Building. 
Her subjects are as follows, at 8:15 in the evening: 
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Sunday, May 9: 


“Friedrich Nietzsche, the Intellectual Storm Centre of the 
European War.” 


Monday, May 10: 


“Is Man a Varietist or Monogamist’’? 


Tuesday, May 11; 


“Jealousy” (Its Cause and Possible Cure), 


Wednesday, May 12: 


“Social Revolution vs. Social Reform,” 


Thursday, May 13: 


“Feminiom” (A Critique of the Modern Woman’s Movements). 


Saturday, May 15: 
“The Intermediate Sex” (A Study of Homosexuality ). 


Sunday, May 16: 
“The Limitation of Offspring” (A Discussion of How and Why 
Small Vamilies Are Desirable). 


“Dionysion” 


() NE of the most stirring things that has come to this office lately 
is a omall journal with the word “Dionysion” on its cover. 
It is the first volume of a magazine for the futherance of Isadora 
Duncan’s work in America, and the committee that has helped 
make this rather amazing thing possible includes such names as 
John W. Alexander, Percy MacKaye, Theodore Dreiser, Will Lev- 
ington Comfort, Max Eastman, Robert Henri, Edith Wynne Mathi- 
wom, Julia Culp, Witter Bynner, John Drew, Walter Damrosch, and 
many others. On the first page is Whitman, then Nietzsche on 
Dionysian Art, and then Robert Henri with a little article on the 
new education in which he says: “I was tremendously impressed 
one day in Isador Duncan's studio, by the look in the faces of the 


—_—_—_—_———— 
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children. As they passed by me in the dance I saw great dignity, 
balance, ease. I was impressed, too, throughout the entire time by 
the fact that they seemed absolutely secure in their happiness. They 
appeared to know unconsciously that they would receive a. full 
measure of praise and that in no case would there be blame or pun- 
ishment. In each little upturned face was a rare look of freedom— 
the look of people on a higher plane of self-consciousness, an aloof- 
ness from the common thought. I saw in their expression the 
impress of the measures of great music.” And he goes on that “to 
inspire courage in children, to stimulate them with the work of 
those who have the courage to create, to make of them frank facers 
of the emotional problems of life, to start them on the way toward 
a great constructive life, we must take care not to impose our wis- 
dom and our ignorance on them, but to give them the benefit of the 
best we, have through a frank response to their natural interroga- 
tion.’”’ Isadora Duncan’s idea is that “the expression of the modern 
school of ballet wherein each action is an end, and no movement, 
pose, or rhythm is successive or can be made to evolve succeeding 
action, 1s an expression of degeneration, of living death. All the 
movements of our modern ballet school are sterile movements be- 
cause they are unnatural; their purpose is to create the delusion that 
the law of gravitation does not exist for them.” I know a man 
from Russia who came to this country knowing only two words of 
English: “Isadora Duncan.” He had seen Miss Duncan dance 
once in St. Petersburg and from that moment he looked forward to 
America as the country of “highest intelligences in the freest bodies.” 
We may sometime become worthy of this remarkable woman. 
Dionysion ought to help. 


Isaac Lo eb Peretz 


AST month, under the strain of relief work for the Jewish 

families driven from the war zone, there died in Warsaw a 
great poet, Isaac Loeb Peretz, almost unknown to the English 
reader, if we do not count one volume of his Tales, issued by the 
Jewish Publication Society. His poetry, written in Hebrew and in 
Yiddish, may be compared to that of Heine in its gracefulness, but 
it bears in addition the melancholy of Polish skies. His sketches in 
prose and his dramas are too subtle in their profound symbolism to 
be appreciated by the Jewish masses, who nevertheless, worship 
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him as one of the few great artists who had not gone over to till 
strange fields, richer and more remunerative. The Jewish stage in 
America flourishes on Gordin’s melodramas and on cheap farces ; 


the theatrical managers are too business-like to produce such a high, 
play as Peretz’s Golden Chain. 


The St. Patrick's Affair 


MMA GOLDMAN sent me this letter about the two Italian 

boys, Abarno and Carbone, who have been found guilty of 
trying to blow up St. Patrick’s Cathedral: “Our efforts for the 
Italian victims were in vain. They were found guilty, although 
every bit of evidence brought out how the provocateur induced, 
urged the act, bought the material, made the bombs, and placed them 
in the cathedral. But the judge said that an officer has the right 
to do all this since he does it not out of criminal intent but ‘out of 
duty.’ Imagine what sort of sentence the boys will get from this 
cruel machine! I was in court all day until ten that night. I was 
near a collapse, so terribly had the day impressed me. At midnight 
they telephoned to tell me of the verdict. The horror of it all to me 
is the material which Polgnani chose—two typical proletarian slaves, 
one a boot black, the other a cobbler, both underdeveloped from 
malnutrition, irresponsible in their youthful inexperience, like two 
frightened deer driven at bay. To hear the lawyers refer to them 
as ‘fools,’ ‘degenerates,’ ‘ignoramuses,’ without a sign of protest on 
their part, almost drove me crazy. I had to restrain myself from 
pulling them to their feet to cry out against the cruelty and humilia- 
tion of it all, Lite is terrible. . . .” 


More Censorship 


BOOK called Fewer and Better Babies: The Limitation of 

Offspring by the Prevention of Conception, by William J, Robin- 
son, has just been published by the Critic and Guide Company of 
New York. In looking through it I came upon several mysterious 
blank pages, and then found a foot-note explanation to the effect 
that the chapters on preventives had been completely eliminated by 
the censorship: “Not only are we not permitted to mention the 
safe and harmless methods,” says the poor author; ‘‘we cannot even 
discuss the unsafe and injurious methods.” But it probably won’t 
be long before Mr. Comstock is suppressed. 
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The Serman in the Depths 


(Phosphorescent Gleams of Spiritual Putrefactions ) 


BEN HECHT 


INCE reading the recent translation of Fyodor Dostoevsky’s book which 
S is called The House of the Dead* 1 have suffered from a distressing 
ambition. I would like to go to Russia and there commit some naive atrocity 
and be sent to a Siberian prison for at least ten years. I have an unpatriotic 
prejudice and a lack of illusion concerning American criminals or I would 
commit my atrocity on American soil. They, American criminals, are as 
a rule a petty lot given to sentimental regrets and griefs and reforms and 
periodicals. There is nothing which reflects the smugness of a people so 
much as the manner and temperament of its vice. And the temperament of 
American vice is more distinctly and monotonously bourgeois than any of its 
virtues. The American citizen even when about to be hanged is unable to 
rise above the commonplace reactions “imagined” for his predicament by 
such authors as belong to the Indiana Society. 

I have hunted the American criminal with the police, been present at 
his confession, watched him at his trial, sat with him in his death cell and 
listened to him recite psalms and sermonize as the nervous sheriff adjusted 
the noose around his neck. He is an artifacial and uninteresting disappoint- 
ment. It would be as extreme a punishment to spend ten years in his society 
behind the bars as to live in a State Street Studio Building or join the 
Yo M. C. A. fora similar period: 

But the “prison that stood at the edge of the fortress grounds close 
to the fortress wall’? and the primitive, debauched children who inhabited 
it! The swaggering monstrosities that swilled on vodka and wept at the 
stars. The bestial grotesques who delighted in the murder of infants for 
the sake of the warm blood that bathed their hands. The filthy saints and 
nonchalant parricides. The Herculean villains, the irritable gargoyles inno- 
cently steeped in insatiable perversion and dripping with infamy. The 
arrogant, sadistic artists of torture, human as children, with their pitifully 
crippled souls; praying before the prison ikons, stealing their comrade’s 
clothes and washing his feet ; hating and loving with the simplicity of Pagan 
gods and the ramified cunning of continental diplomats. The nerveless 
flagellants, the heartbreaking humorists, the fierce, fanciful executioners. 
There’s a company for you! A purifying company in the very dregs of its 
depravities. 


«The M acmillan Company, New York. 
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They stand alone in literature. Only Christ could have written of 
them as well as Dostoevsky. Was Dostoevsky dreaming of a new religion 
when he filled the pages with his human crucifixions? Probably not. But 
his artistry and his painstaking, searching minute psychology have illumined 
The House of the Dead so that for him who is not afraid it is as holy and 
human a source of inspiration as the loving sacrifices of the Nazarene 
Thaumaturgist. 

And yet it is a simple book. There are very few writings so direct 
and simple, so easy to read and to understand. The terrifying lusts and 
passions and distorted rages make the mind quiver, but they never mystify. 
The harrowing morbidities pierce the intelligence like hot lances, but they 
never blunt or deprave the moral senses. The fierce pathos so exquisitely 
written, the blood-soaked restraints, the consumptive dying in his iron fetters 
too weak to support the weight of the little cross on his chest, the wild, inhu- 
man humaness—they sizzle away the nerve cuticles and burn the emotions 
with a strange fire. 

It is the peculiar paradox of reaction. I visited once a Home for 
Crippled Cnildren and came away happier and cleaner. There the little 
misshapen bodies and the unconscious holiness of their suffering suddenly 
revealed to me things I had scoffingly overlooked in the popular words of 
accepted divines. And it is the same way with the company that writhes 
through the pages of Dostoevsky’s book. A more material illustration of 
this paradox is the very rhapsodics I have indulged in to convey what I 
have read. There are no rhapsodies in the book. There is no “dramatic 
action” at all in the book. It is the most inactive book I ever have read, 
barring not certain memoirs and diaries. Nothing happens in the book, 
yet from its start a demoralized pageant marches thunderingly across the 
pages, and somehow, by a psychological process it would take Dostoevsky 
again to reveal, lifts the spirit to heights as lofty as its itinerary is low. As 
for the style of its writing, there are no secrets in the art for the great 
Russian. And here he chooses the grim, gripping reiteration, the tragic calm 
and human poesy of simple words to build up his staggering effects. 

What will Americans think of the book providing it becomes popular ?— 
and it may. (The idolatrous regard born in this country for Russian art 
instances the possibilities of American hysteria directed in the proper chan- 
nels.) The great majority of them, however—particularly those with whom 
I have mentioned my horror of spending ten years—will feel it incumbent 
upon them to be, outraged, none more so than the criminal fraternity. It is 
iperhaps stretching a point to say that even so were the highly and lowly 

2 hie backbones of an earlier period of less comparative moribund piety 
outraged by the Sermon on the Mount. But there is a promising liklihood 
that their ectypes will never read the volume and will thus be saved or lost 
or whatever you will. And those who see the light from this Sermon in 
the Depths can effect an exclusiveness which will merit them the flattering 
curses and derisions of their fellow men for many sweet years to come. 
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The translation is by Constance Garnett and is excellently done. Mrs. 
Garnett, more than any linguist, has in her work conveyed the atmosphere 
and idiom and temperament of the Russian into English. She is responsible 
for the remarkable translations of Turgeniev which have carried his art 
unchanged into another tongue, as well as for the Dostoevsky novels. For 
the benefit of readers who will be puzzled by her footnote on page 11, the 
“Green Street” which she is unable to define is the avenue formed heeweea 
two ranks of prison soldiers through which the condemned convict is wheeled 
and beaten. The soldiers stand armed with fresh, green sticks which flash 
brightly in the sun as they swish down on the naked back—hence the jocular 
name. 


Notes For a Review of “The Spoon 
River Anthology” 


CARL SANDBURG 


The Spoon River Anthology, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
(The Macmillan Company, New York) 


I saw Masters write this book. He wrote it in snatched moments be- 
tween fighting injunctions against a waitresses’ union striving for the right 
to picket and gain one day’s rest a week, battling from court to court for 
compensation to a railroad engineer rendered a loathsome cripple by the 
defective machinery of a locomotive, having his life amid affairs as intense 
as those he writes of. 

At The Book and Play Club one night Masters tried to tell how he 
came to write the Anthology. Of course, he couldn’t tell. There are no 
writers of great books able to tell the how and why of a dominating spirit 
that seizes them and wrenches the flashing pages from them. But there 
are a few forces known that play a part. And among these Masters said he 
wanted emphasis placed on Poetry, voices calling ‘‘Unhand me,” verses and 
lines from all manner and schools of writers welcomed in Harriet Monroe’s 
magazine. 

Once in a while a man comes along who writes a book that has his 
own heart-beats in it. The people whose faces look out from the pages of 
the book are the people of life itself, each trait of them as plain or as mys- 
terious as in the old home valley where the writer came from. Such a writer 
and book are realized here. 
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Masters’ home town is Lewiston, Illinois, on the banks of the Spoon 
River. There actually is such a river where Masters waded bare-foot as a 
boy, and where the dead and the living folk of his book have fished or swam, 
or thrown pebbles and watched the widening circles. It is not far, less than 
a few hours’ drive, from where Abraham Lincoln was raised. People who 
knew Lincoln are living there today. 

Well, some two hundred and twenty portraits in free verse have been 
etched by Masters from this valley. They are Illinois people. Also they 
are the people of anywhere and everywhere in so-called civilization. 

Aner Clute is the immortal girl of the streets. Chase Henry is the 
town drunkard of all time. The railroad lawyer, the corrupt judge, the 
prohibitionist, the various adulterers and adulteresses, the Sunday School 
superintendent, the mothers and fathers who lived for sacrifice in gratitude, 
joy,—all these people look out from this book with haunting eyes, and there 
are baffled mouths and brows calm in the facing of their destinies. 

When a few of the pieces in this book reached Ezra Pound, the judg 
ment he passed upon them was that they are real and great poetry from 
the hand of a new and a genuine American poet. It was Alice Corbin Hen- 
derson who was the first American critic to seize upon some of these poems 
as they were running in The St. Louis Mirror, and put them forward in 
Poetry as striking, indigenous, out of the soil of America as a home-land. 
William Marion Reedy, editor of The St. Louis Mirror, is accredited by 
Masters for the keen enthusiasm with which he helped him carry along 
the work of writing. 

In the year 1914 Masters not only handled all of his regular law prac- 
tice, heavy and grilling. Besides, he wrote The Spoon River Anthology. 
There were times when he was clean fagged with the day’s work. But a 
spell was on him to throw into written form a picture gallery, a series of 
short movies of individuals he had seen back home. Each page in the 
anthology is a locked-up portrait now freed. 

The stress of this bore down on Masters. Just before the proof sheets 
for his book came to his hands, he went down with fever and pneumonia 
and a complex of physical ills. It was the first time in his life he was will- 
ing to admit he was “sick abed.” 

There is vitality, drops of heart blood, poured into Lee Masters’ book. 
He has other books in him as vivid and poignant. Let us hope luck holds 
him by the hand and takes him along where he can write out these 
other ones. 
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Poetry and the Panama-Pacific 
EUNICE TIETJENS 


AS poetry, as an art, any meaning whatever for the American people, or 

has all the recent ink which has been spilled in proclaiming a renascence 

of American poetry gone only to water the roots of the publishing business? 

These are questions which will be forced upon the mind of every admirer of 

the lyric muse in contemplating the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 

tion in San Francisco. For in spite of the millions of money and the acres 

of ground at the disposal of the American sections there is nowhere, except 

in the commercial exhibits of the publishers, any recognition of the existence 
of contemporary poetry. 

When taxed with the fact that the art is unrepresented the heads of the 
departments point deprecatingly to the fact that as a decorative feature of 
certain architectural archways poetical quotations are used. There is a quo- 
tation from Confusius, one from the Kalisada, several from Edmund Spencer, 
and one (O Triumph of Modernity!) from Walt Whitman. As no com- 
mercial exhibit is accepted which was in existence at the time of the St. Louis 
Exposition this answer is doubly enlightening. 

All the other arts are here. Architecture, music, sculpture, mural and 
easel painting, drawing, prints and etching, landscape gardening, together 
with the so-called “Liberal Arts” are adequately represented. But not poetry. 
A perusal of the “P’s” of the official list in an attempt to discover it is signifi- 
cant. “Poultry” is there with a large exhibit, so is “Plumbago,” “Plumbers’ 
Implements,” “Pomology” and “Ponies.” Excellent exhibits all, but hardly 
lyrical. 

It may be urged, of course, that other arts, such as the arts of the theatre, 
acting and stagecraft, and the literary art of prose writing, are also omitted. 
But although exhibitions of these things would be eminently desirable they 
present great practical difficulties. And these arts have, after all, a com- 
mercial side which is more or less adequately suggested. But with poetry 
the case is different. The mere fact that commercially poetry is, like Perl- 
mutter’s automobile, a liability and not an asset, ought in our practical age 
to prove that it is a “fine art!’ And the practical difficulty of providing a 
set of bookshelves and a competent jury to pass on admissions need hardly 
stagger the directors of so colossal an undertaking. Add to this daily, or 
even bi-weekly, readings of contemporary poetry and the result would be a 
representation in proportion to the attention paid the other arts. 

It would be useless to urge that this Exposition is a private, or even a 
local enterprise. It cannot stand as such. It represents in the face of the 
warring world the development of our country, culturally as well as commer- 
cially. And the fact that one of the oldest and most reverenced of the arts 
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is totally unrepresented must inevitably redound to the discredit of the execu- 
tive officers, and through them of the people at large. 

For the root of this cavalier treatment of poetry is, after all, in the 
American people. As a nation, in spite of our complacency in the present 
world crisis, we are still in the stage of culture in which we believe that man 
can live by bread alone. And we can scarcely hope for more adequate recog- 
nition of the art until those of us to whom poetry is a living fact, and not an 
academic perception, have battled at greater length and with greater self- 
Sacrifice in the eternal struggle through commercialism to beauty. 


The Mob-God 


HE seats creak expectantly. The white whirr of the movie machine takes 
on a special significance. In the murky gloom of the theater you can 
watch row on row of backs becoming suddenly enthusiastic, necks growing 
suddenly alive, heads rising to a fresh angle. Turning around you can 
see the stupid masks falling, vacant eyes lighting up, lips parting and wait- 
ing the smile, mouths opening waiting to laugh. A miracle is transpiring. A 
sodden mass inclined toward protoplasmic atavism, a smear of dead nerves, 
dead skin, fiberless flesh is beginning to quiver with an emotion. Laughter 
is about to be born. The lights dance on the screen in front. Letters appear 
in two short words and a gasp sweeps from mouth to mouth. 

The name of a Mob-God flashes before the eyes. Suddenly the screen 
in front’ vanishes. In its place appears a road ‘stretching away to the sky 
and lined with trees. The sky is clear. The scene is cool and healthy. The 
leaves of the trees flutter familiarly. The road smiles like an old friend. 
And far in the distance a speck appears and moves slowly and jerkily. Wide 
open mouths and freshened eyes watch the speck grow larger. It takes the 
form of a man, a little man with a thin cane. At last his baggy trousers 
and his slovenly shoes are visible. His thick curly hair under the battered 
derby becomes clear. He walks along carelessly, quietly, with an infinite 
philosophy. He walks with an indescribable step, kicking up one of his 
feet, shuffling along. 

: Laughter is born. The vapid faces respond magically to His presence. 
Bure, childish delight sounds. The faces are bathed in a human light. A 
noisy, wholesome din fills the theater. And the little man comes down the 
road with his calm and solemn face, his sad eyes, his impossible mustache, 
his ridiculous trousers, and his nervous, spasmodic gait amid the roars and 
wild elation of idiots, prostitutes, crass, common churls, and empty souls 
converted suddenly into a natural and mutual simplicity. The stuffy, mad- 
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dening “bathoes” that clings to the mob like a stink is dispelled, wiped out 
of the air. Laughter, laughter, shrieks and peals, chuckles and smiles, the 
broad permeating warmth of the simplest, deepest joy is everywhere. 

Charlie Chaplin is before them, Charles Chaplin with the wit of a vulgar 
buffoon and the soul of a world artist. He walks, he stumbles, he dances 
he falls. His inimitable gyrations release torrents of mirth clean as spring 
freshets. He is cruel. He is absurd; unmanly; tawdry; cheap; artificial. 
And yet behind his crudities, his obsenities, his inartistic and outrageous 
contortions, his “divinity” shines. He is the Mob-God. He is a child and a 
clown. He is a gutter snipe and an artist. He is the incarnation of the 
latent, imperfect, and childlike genius that lies buried under the fiberless 
flesh of his worshippers. They have created Him in their image. He is 
the Mob on two legs. They love him and laugh. 

“Fruits to Om,” 

“Glory to Zeus.” 

“Mercy, Jesus.’ 

“Praised be Allah.” 

‘Hats off to Charlie Chaplin.” 


“THe SCAVANGER.” 


The Theatre 


““ROSMERSHOLM” 


(The Chicago Little Theatre) 


I DON’T want to write about Rosmersholm or about Ibsen now. I want 
to write about Mme. Borgny Hammer, who is great in the manner of 
the great Norwegians. 

There is a lot of talk about the Russian soul just at present. I wish 
the Norwegian soul might come in for its share of analysis and appreciation. 
Tt is interesting not because of its dark shudderings but because of its intense 
light and its clearness. It is like the sun; it is like wild flowers—not the 
delicate but the hardy ones. 

Mme. Hammer is this sort of person. She is an actress because she 
must act or die. She is so intense that the air about her is always “charged” ; 
and she is so natural and simple that you know right away she must be great. 
There wasn't a particle of difference between her presence on the stage as 
the Ibsen heroine and her manner when she meets you on Michigan Avenue 
and stops to say that Ibsen is so wonderful it’s impossible. to cut a line of 
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his dialogue. In both situations she is the genius. Mrs. Fiske’s Rebecca 
West was a stunningly-worked-out idea; Mme. Hammer’s was just—Rebecca 
West. Mrs. Fiske had a theory of the character and presented it in a series 
of subtle and powerful designs. But what did this wonderful woman do? 
She didn’t act Rebecca West at all: she just gave you the impression that 
she is Rebecca every day of her life. She made Rosmersholm a natural 
scene in the life of some modern family, instead of making it a “study’—an 
effect in a rather strained psychology. 

I wish I could describe Mme. Hammer's stage conversations—especially 
the parts where she listens. She is so busy feeling Rebecca West that she 
has no time to waste in managing her eyes and voice and hands. They 
take care of themselves just as they would in her own library. When our 
best actresses “listen” they keep their eyes on the person who is talking with 
the kind of look that says: “I know it would be bad art now to look at the 
audience out of the tail of my eye. I must pay close attention to what this 
actor is saying to me.’”” Mme. Hammer looks at Rosmer with the same 
expression she would wear if he were about to say things she hadn’t heard 
him rehearse every day for six weeks. If she should break out with some 
dialogue of her own it couldn’t sound any more spontaneous than her read- 
ing of the lines Ibsen gave to Rebecca. I know Rebecca’s lines, and yet I 
forgot them and decided she must be making things up as she went along. 
What richness of simplicity, and what a sturdy beauty! 

I have never seen an actress who cares less about herself than Mme. 
Hammer and cares so deeply for the character she is presenting. The 
expressions of her face are marvelous. . . . She said to me once that 
she disagreed with critics who thought Hedda Gabbler had nothing to give. 
“She had so much, so very much to give,” she said passionately. No wonder 
she thinks so: she is a big woman who herself has an infinity of things 
to give. MARC AY 


“THE TROJAN WOMEN” 


Of the production of The Trojan Women of Euripides by The Little 
Theatre Company, at the Blackstone Theatre, Sunday, April 11th, one might 
waste many, many words and much good space. One might make merry 
over the quaint little mannikins trying their hardest to look like Spartan 
soldiers. Or again, a whole column might be devoted to the insipid postur- 
ipes of the saintly-pretty lady who played Helen. Much sarcasm might be 
Be chied on the flops done, in the approved French-tragedy style, by the 
lady who played Andromache. A whole thesis might be written by an enter- 
prising student at some correspondence school on the use of the Vaudeville 
Spotlight in Classic Greek Tragedy. And Hamlet's advice to the players 
might be quoted with some profit to a few of the company: pointed emphasis 
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at the “do not mouth your words” part of the advice, to the lady who speaks 
the speech beginning: 


Lo, yonder ships I ne’er set foot on ‘one, 

But tales and pictures tell, when over them 
Breaketh a storm not all too strong to stem, 

Each man strives hard, the tiller gripped, the mast 
Manned, the hull baled, to face it, till at last 

Too strong breaks the o’erwhelming sea: lo, then 
They cease, and yield them up as broken men 

To fate and the wild waters. 


And last of all one might say unkind things about the blending of the 
voices in the chorus. 

All the above points, however, I know are very debatable. There are 
two that cannot be debated. Two that outbalance by far all the other defects 
of the production. 

If all the cast had voices like corncrakes, and used them after the man- 
ner of country-town amateurs, the production would still be worth seeing for 
the thrilling pictures of colour and line presented by individuals and the 
ensemble. And rising, soaring away above all the petty little defects is the 
wonderful, majestical verse of Euripides. What could be more beautiful 
than the lyric: 


Even as the sound of a song 
Left by the way, but long 
Remembered, a tune of tears 
Falling where no man hears, 
In the old house as rain, 

For things loved of yore: 
But the dead hath lost his pain 

And weeps no more. 


It is greatly to be regretted that it has been thought fit to cut that lyric, 
Cassandra’s Hymn to Hymen, and many of the other beautiful parts of the 
play. 

The whole thing might have been better in a hundred ways—then again 
it might have been worse in ten hundred ways. Let us be glad that we had 
an opportunity of seeing the wonderful thing, even though the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation is backing it up. 


D: 
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Music 


BUSONI 


USONI—>prophet. Where Bauer is a priest, Hofmann a wonder-child, 
Bachaus a poet, Ganz an efficient, Paderewski a magician, and Samaroff a 
failure-—Busoni is a prophet. His voice arrests the senses, throws a silence 
over them. At first, the world is obscured; later the last trace of it is gone. 
The song of the prophet vibrates through new spaces. Listening ones 
follow without restraint, so great is the magnetic pull of it; they follow, 
enchanted, through new spaces to new and miracwlous realms of life, where 
music 1s more real than ivory or pine. 

With one paragraph’s deference to the clay-members, let them be in- 
formed that Ferruccio Busoni is a composer and concert-pianist, almost 
fifty years old, who began his study and piano-practice at a most tender age, 
and who is now considered to be something of an artist—that is, when he 
isn’t off pursuing some new notion about quarter-tones, or his one hundred 
and thirteen new scales for the pianoforte. He has these abberations. But 
then, musicians are crazy anyway. At a recent concert with the Chicago 
Symphony Mr. Busoni played one concerto by Saint-Saéns and another one 
which he himself composed. Incidentally, Mr. Busoni’s composition was 
based on North America. It is the least bit regrettable that we are so busy 
and hurried that Mr. Busoni could introduce us, through a work of art, 
to the country we hurry over. He played these works on an inferior piano 
and did several questionable things in his playing, such as let his wrist sag, 
etc. His personal friends insist that he hates to play the piano. Let the 
clay-members join the blessed minority in silent thanksgiving that he has 
hated it hard enough to have scornfully brushed aside the limitations of wood 
and wire, that his hatred is greater than a world of near-love. 

On his recent appearance here, at the very start, Busoni passed above 
the norm of virtuosity in piano-manipulation, and the tonal explorations 
began. It was quite bewildering. The mob thought it was fine. The 
authorities had to admit that it was good. Young ladies considered it 
divine. Professional musicians—always self-appointed and astute critics— 
were prevented from indulging in their customary snap-judgments while 

,,the artist played, and were held, opinionless, to the music. The listeners 
“Lwho possessed not only sensitive ears but also receptive minds and fluent 
imaginations were swung clear of earth, were lifted into a region where 
no dead wall separated them from the strong voice of the prophet. He 
was saying tremendous things. He forced upon smaller minds the rush, 
the splendor, the glittering plunge of tones, such as they had never dreamed 
of before. He gave them the dream. And this was what the yet smaller 
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and the very smallest minds, down between the dead walls, admired, but 
sanctioned grudgingly, as brilliant style. There were noisy hands and 
exclamations, as at a cock-fight. But the blessed minority heard and recog- 
nized the piano-playing of today, tomorrow, and the future. The instru- 
ment had at last shaken off the curse of apartment houses, and had come 
into its own. 

Wilhelm Bachaus sings the fancies of a dreamy young poet; Paderew- 
ski thrills his audience whether he smiles or sulks at the keyboard; Bauer 
intones the affirmation of a lovely faith in tonal beauty; Godowsky presents 
necklaces of perfectly carven gems to the subtly responsive ones ; these men 
and a few others justify their own uses of the pianoforte. They are strongly 
individual, and are not to be balanced, one against another. Ferruccio 
Busoni, however, would cast a shadow if he traveled earthward from his 
altitudes. He is solitary and unique. Others work up through human 
difficulties in order to perfect their means of expressing tonal ideals. Busoni 
takes their goal as a fresh starting-point, and tonal ideals become a further 
means, to voice the surge of strength which he essentially is, to express the 
resistless, Hashing drive of the universe. His flying clusters of notes are 
the tail of a comet, of some swift participator in cosmic rhythms. The 
swirl of his music-fire is a glorious something for which the pianoforte must 
providentially have been created—a genuine offering to the vigilant keepers 
of Beauty. HERMAN SCHUCHERT. 


Two CHICAGO PIANISTS 


I have not heard all the young Chicago musicians play, but of those 
I have heard there are two who stand out as musicians and pianists instead 
of merely good players of the piano. They are Carol Robinson and James 
Whittaker. 

Miss Robinson is an Illinois girl who came to Chicago to be Fannie 
Bloomfield Zeisler’s “artist pupil’ (or something like that) and chief as- 
sistant. A year ago she was playing the piano efficiently; this year she is 
using that as a starting-point and proving that she has a real right to the 
instrument. She has a technical foundation that cannot fail her; it is 
already equal to practically all the tests she may need to put it to, and she 
uses it as surely and unconsciously as one uses his feet to walk with. Her 
playing at present has the clearness and innocence of a brook; if she can 
get something of the sea into her feeling she will be big. The music Carol 
Robinson gives is not so far the expression of some incredible longing to 
make the piano serve as an outlet. It is natural and beautiful—and abso- 
lutely untroubled. It is articulate and yet it has not acquired a meaning. 
It is without a hint of intensity. Carol Robinson has the most interesting 
part of the struggle before her—the part for which her genius for hard work 
is merely a preparation: what does she want to say through the piano? 
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James Whittaker’s music is very personal, very sensitive, very charm- 
ing, and very marked by good taste. It is by far the most musical playing 
I have heard in Chicago. Mr. Whittaker went to Berlin to study and then 
to Paris, where he finished and became an ardent exponent of the French 
school. His technical equipment is not the perfect tool that Carol Robin- 
son’s is; by which I don’t mean that it is at all inadequate, but somehow 
you feel that he is always conscious of the demands he puts upon it and that 
it sometimes leaves him unsatisfied. His theory is that most of the methods 
taught outside the French Conservatoire are “short cuts”; but his work 
suggests that he succeeds in spite of his theory. For he does succeed in 
the one great essential: in making music. His relation to the piano is a 
dedication, and his music is vibrant with feeling. His tone production is 
a pressure with a fine nervousness in it, and he has the real “pearl” quality 
in his scales. His Chopin is perhaps, as he himself says, a little “scientific.” 
His César Franck just misses being deep enough. He is at his best in quite 
modern French music, or in a thing like Grieg’s Cradle Song which he plays 
very, very beautifully. Brahms he doesn’t want to play, I imagine; but the 
breadth that Brahms requires and gives is the very quality that would make 
what James Whittaker has to say (and is saying very charmingly) a bigger 
and deeper thing. 

Mo C.A. 
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WITH KREISLER 


Four weeks in the Trenches, by Fritz Kreisler. [Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. | 


I had a big day with Ruby Davis, our Chicago little violinist, out in 
the country, roaming, climbing, racing, conversing, but not talking. Talk 
we left behind us, in the city drawing-rooms. Between pranks and esca- 
pades we found rest in sitting side by side and reading Kreisler’s war im- 
pressions. I knew that Ruby worshipped Fritz, but his reflections on the 
book of the violinist have shown me that in addition to admiration he 
possesses critical perception. We delighted in the pages written with spon- 
taneous beauty, without pose, without the banal superstructure of senti- 
mental colors, but revealing a tense, vibrating, virile artistic heart, reservedly 
sensitive to bloody horrors as well as to imperceptible impressions of human 
emotions concealed beneath the dehumanizing military uniform. Ruby 
called my attention to the fact that only such an artist as Kreisler could 


have had a broad non-professional outlook on men and things, an artist of 


unusual versatility, of a wide education, of rich experiences in various fields 
of life. Yet, he added, only the keen, delicate ear of a musician could have 
perceived the symphonic sounds on the battle-field and in the trenches, as, 
for instance, in this passage: 


My ear, accustomed to differentiate sounds of all kinds, had some time ago, while 
we were still advancing, noted a remarkable discrepancy in the peculiar whine pro- 
duced by the different shells in their rapid flight through the air as they passed over 
our heads, some sounding shrill, with a rising tendency, and the other rather dull, 
with a falling cadence. A short observation revealed the fact that the passing of 
a dull sounding shell was invariably preceded by a flash from one of our own cannon 
in the rear on the hill, which conclusively proved it to be an Austrian shell. It must 
be understood that as we were advancing between the positions of the Austrian and 
Russian artillery, both kinds of shells were passing over our heads. As we advanced 
the difference between shrill and dull shell grew less and less perceptible, until I could 
hardly tell them apart. Upon nearing the hill the difference increased again more 
and more until on the hill itself it was very marked. After our trench was finished 
I crawled to the top of the hill until I could make out the flash of the Russian guns 
on the opposite heights and by timing flash and actual passing of the shell, found to 
my astonishment that now the Russian missiles had become dull, while on the other 
hand, the shrill sound was invariably heralded by a flash from one of our guns, now 
far in the rear. What had happened was this: Every shell describes in its course a 
parabolic line, with the first half of the curve being ascending and the second one 
descending. Apparently in the first half of its curve, that is, its course while ascend- 
ing, the shell produced a dull whine accompanied by a falling cadence, which changes 
to a rising shrill as soon as the acme has been reached and the curve points down- 
ward again. The acme for both kinds of shells naturally was exactly the half dis- 
tance between the Austrian and Russian artillery and this was the point where I had 
noticed that the difference was the least marked. A few days later, in talking over 
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my observation with an artillery officer, I was told the fact was known that the shells 
sounded different going up than when going down, but this knowledge was not used 
for practical purposes. When I told him that I could actually determine by the sound 
the exact place where a shell coming from the opposing batteries was reaching its 
acme, he thought that this would be of great value in a case where the position of the 
opposing batteries was hidden and thus could be located. He apparently spoke to 
his commander about me, for a few days later I was sent on a reconnoitering tour, 
with the object of marking on the map the exact spot where I thought the hostile 
shells were reaching their acme, and it was later on reported to me that I had suc- 
ceeded in giving to our batteries the almost exact range of the Russian guns. I have 
gone into the matter at some length, because it is the only instance where my musical 
ear was of value during my service. 


Ruby kept on explaining Kreisler while we were making our way 
through picturesque ravines. Then we stormed a steep bluff that made a 
difficult climb, and I had to pull and push my gentle co-adventurer. “Be 
brave, little Kreisler!’’ He turned to me with serious eyes, and proceeded 
to point cut the greatness of his god, who throughout the book does not 
even once show any national narrowness or hatred for the enemy, who 
speaks with equal sympathy of the Russians and of the Austrians, who re- 
lates his terrible experiences in the swampy trenches in such a calm, modest 
tone, making your heart bleed with sorrow for the hardships and suffering 
of the belligerents. What a terrible calamity it would have been had the 
Cossack slashed Kreisler’s hand instead of his leg! Ruby smiled with joy 
reading the last page in which the violinist regrets that he had been pro- 
nounced “invalid and physically unfit for armed duty” and had “to discard 
his well-beloved uniform for the nondescript garb of the civilian.” Ruby 
does not share his big brother’s regret. Ke 
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Book Discussion 


QUASI-RATIONALISTIC MORALIZING 


Criticisms of Life, by Horace Bridges. [Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. | 


Some time ago, at a meeting of the Book and Play Club, Mr. Bridges 
complained against THE Lirrte Review wherein a certain book was criticised 
and labeled “naive and dull as the sermon of an Ethical Society preacher.” 
“Ladies and gentlemen, J am naive and dull!” protested Mr. Bridges. The 
reviewer of that unfortunate book, who happened to be present, expressed 
his surprise at the complainer’s unmodest assumption that those epithets 
were meant for him, as if he had monopolized the characteristic features of all 
ethical preachers. Now that Mr. Bridges’ book is out, the reviewer wishes 
to make amends and apologize; verily, the distinguished preacher was justi- 
fied in claiming the honorary titles. 

The author analyzes his problems through the prism of empirico-prag- 
matic rationalism, if such a combination is thinkable. Whether it be Ches- 
terton’s theological views, or Ellen Key’s marriage theory, or Maeterlinck’s 
mysticism, or Sir Lodge’s ideas on immortality—the author applies to them 
the same apparatus for testing their validity and truth: Are they provable? 
Are they workable? Are they in harmony with Mr. Bridges’s ethical stand- 
ard? A few citations will illustrate the critic's method and sense of humor. 

He takes Gilbert Chesterton very seriously, and indignantly reproves 
him for such typically Chestertonian offences as misquoting his opponents, 
as paradoxical buffooneries, “unpardonable tricks” and “inexcusable mis- 
takes” ; he offers him a few lessons in theology, explains to him in an earnest 
tone the meaning of miracles, the Fall of Man, and finally comes to the 
astounding discovery that the readers ‘“‘will see in Mr. Chesterton’s amateur 
apologetics nothing but a psychological curiosity, to be read, like his novels, 
for amusement, in some slight degree perhaps for edification, but not at all 
for instruction.” Horrible dictu! 

Mr. Bridges’s heaviest cannon are directed against Ellen Key. He 
totally destroys her and Shaw’s opposition to marriage with one humorous 
stroke, arguing that if that institution were really bad it would either have 
destroyed humanity, or the revolted conscience of mankind would have 
“risen and annihilated the abominable thing.” This optimistic argument 
needs as little comment as the author’s logical conclusion that “free love” 
is equivalent to prostitution and that free divorce is synonymous with adul- 
tery, or as these pearls: 


I am decidedly of opinion that in a more enlightened age divorce will be as 
completely obsolete as duelling is to-day in England. 
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I am opposed to divorce on this ground (incompatibility of temper) for two 
reasons: first, because if people’s tempers are really so incompatible as to make their 
lifelong companionship intolerable, they can, and therefore ought to, know this in 
time to prevent their union. And, secondly, because such incompatibility as can remain 
entirely concealed before marriage cannot possibly be so great but that it may be 
overcome and harmonized after marriage by means of proper self-discipline and true 
grasp of the idea of duty. 


No soldier would be pardoned for deserting from the army on the ground that 
he found his temper hopelessly incompatible with that of his comrades and his officers. 
No party to a business contract would be absolved from observing its terms upon 
any such consideration. 


The right to renounce marriage because of unhappiness would logically involve 
the right to commit suicide for the same reason . . . Who are we that we should 
repudiate the universe because it will not devote itself to securing our petty pleasures 
and happinesses? . . . Marriage, like every other great social ordinance, is instituted 
not primarily to secure our happiness, but to enable us to discharge our duty, in the 
matter of the perpetuation and spiritual development of the human species. 


I am confident that the reader will appreciate the reviewer’s gallantry 
in not taking issue with the quoted statements: it would be too easy a task 
to exercise one’s humor over such threadbare niceties. My only apology 
for devoting so much space to Mr. Bridges’s book is the fact that Mr. Bridges 
is one of the moulders of public opinion in Chicago, hence . . . I shall 
owe one more apology for my unrestrainable desire to quote the closing lines 
of the author’s sermon on the War: 


May she (this country) preserve her unity, and that nobly disinterested foreign 
policy manifested, to the admiration of all Europe (indeed!!) in Cuba and Mexico: 
so that, when the vials of apocalytic wrath beyond the seas are spent, she may enter 
to motion peace—the welcome arbitress of Europe’s dissensions, the trusted daughter, 
first of England, but in lesser degree of all the nations now at strife, called in to 
cover their shame and to mediate the purgation of their sins. 


Hm—but I promised to refrain from comments. K. 


SOPHOMORIC MAETERLINCK 


Poems, by Maurice Maeterlinck. (Dodd, Mead and Company, New York.] 


The publisher of Maeterlinck’s Poems states apologetically that there 
has been a demand for a complete edition of the Belgian’s works, hence his 
iastification in publishing a translation of the poems that originally appeared 
twenty years ago. The service rendered thereby to the author is of doubtful 
value: great writers are inclined to forget their youthful follies; as far as 
the English reading public is concerned the little book may be of some in- 
terest as a pale suggestion of an early stage in the development of Maeter- 
linck’s talent. I say a pale suggestion, for with all the conscientious labor 
of the translator the poems Anglicised have lost their chief, if not sole value 
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— their Verlainean musicalness. If as a verslibrist Maeterlinck was obvi- 
ously influenced by Whitman, his rhymed verses bear the unmistakable 
stamp of the poet who preached: “De la musique avant toute chose 

De la musique encor et toujours!’ Back in the eighties Maeterlinck be- 
longed to the Belgian group of Symbolists, who, like Elskamp, Rodenbach, 
vanLerbergh, Verhaeren, reflected the French school which began with 
Baudelaire and culminated through Rimbaud and Verlaine in Mallarmé. 
Yet, unlike his great friend, Verhaeren, the Mystic of Silence directed his 
genius into a different channel and abandoned verse as a medium of ex- 
pression. In the collected poems, the Serres Chaudes and the Chansons, 
despite the mentioned influences, we discover the Maeterlinckian key-note— 
the languor of the oppressed soul, helplessly inactive in “‘a hot-house whose 
doors are closed forever.’”’ We are dazzled frequently with such beautiful 
lines as “O blue monotony of my heart!’; “Green as the sea temptations 
creep”; “the purple snakes of dream’; “O nights within my humid soul”; 
“My hands, the lilies of my soul, Mine eyes, the heavens of my heart.” A 
friend confessed to me that these similies reminded him of Bodenheim; to 
be sure, this compliment should be laid at the door of the translator. K. 


“THE GREAT AMERICAN NOVEL.” 


The Harbor, by Ernest Poole. [The Macmillan Company, New York.] 


In America today, other things being equal, that novelist first achieves 
success who writes—let us say—of the social fabric, rather than of the 
eternal verities. Thus, in the case of two undoubtedly great artists, John, 
Galsworthy and Joseph Conrad, the former had to wait but half the latter’s 
time before he came to enjoy real popularity. 

And so it is not difficult to understand the noteworthy and deserved 
success of The Harbor—a book so good that one would be inclined to wonder 
if it could become popular, Mr. Poole writes with charm and a passionate 
earnestness of the growth through young manhood of his hero. He knows 
the New York water-front well and it furnishes an original and interesting 
background. The boy goes through college, to Europe for a happy year or 
two and returns to become a successful magazine writer—a worshipper at 
the shrine of “big” men. Gradually his social conscience is awakened and 
his entire life is transformed—his allegiance is transferred from the presi- 
dents of the corporations who own the steamers to the striking stokers and 
their fellows. On the whole the picture is impressively convincing and 
Mr. Poole has caught in his pages much of the most glowing thought of 
idealistic youth. 

His work is so very good that criticism may appear ungracious—still, 
if one may be allowed: some of the young men at college speak Mr. Poole’s 
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thoughts and not their own. College men do not think as Mr. Poole would 
have you believe they do—at least not until a year or two after they have 
graduated. And isn’t Eleanore, the hero’s wife, just a little too perfect— 
even for the role she has to play? How well an amiable weakness would 
become her! Finally, The Harbor has the commonest fault of almost all 
first novels that have for their subject the social fabric: there is too much 
thought (or too little action)—the author wants to give his opinion on all 
the things he has ever seriously thought about. 

When Mr. Poole has tempered his fine seriousness with just a little more 
of the creative artist’s austerity he will produce a greater novel than The 
Harbor, and one that will fulfill the splendid promise of this first book. 

ALFRED A. KNopr. 


THE $10,000 PLAy 


Children of Earth: A Play of New England, by Alice Brown. 
[The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Frankly, I do not like the spectacle of a collection of New Englanders, 
well past middle age, splashing about in a puddle of sex. And that is what 
Children of Earth is. Of course sex is interesting—most of the time; 
New Englanders are interesting sometimes (especially when as skilfully 
drawn as Miss Brown draws them) ; but the combination is rather too much. 

In the first place what happens to these people of Miss Brown’s play 
never seems of any real importance—it isn’t simply that they are unsym- 
pathetic. Nor need one believe for a moment in the old idea that in true 
tragedy the great must suffer. But at least either the great or the typical 
must, and I cannot feel that these children of earth are either. The play 
is well enough done; it may be compounded of fact; but I doubt if it ex- 
hibits that finer thing by far—truth. How much better work might Win- 


throp Ames’ money have purchased. 
ALFRED A. KNnopr. 


American Thought, by Woodbridge Riley. 
[Henry Holt and Company, New York.| 


A historical analysis of American philosophical theories, from Puritan- 

m to New Realism, through the stages of Idealism, Deism, Materialism, 

Realism, Transcendentalism, Evolutionism, and Pragmatism. The work 

lacks the strict impartiality of a text-book, which it evidently intends to be. 

The author reveals a tendency to prove that American thought has developed 

independently of European influences; this appears to be true to a certain 
extent in regard to Pragmatism, as the philosophy of practicality. 
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THE POETRY OF A. E. 


Collected Poems, by A. E. [The Macmillan Company, New York.] 


A friend of mine once expressed pained surprise on hearing that A. E. 
was among the poets I delighted to read. Having just heard me dissent 
from occultism, he could not understand how one who did not believe in 
theosophy, esoteric Buddhism, or any of the many modern forms of Mumbo- 
jumboism could possibly take delight in a poet who, according to him, was 
a theosophist, or revere poems which had first appeared in a theosophical 
journal. 

Poetry, however, is not a record of one’s beliefs; it is a record of one’s 
experiences; and while the existence of God may be asserted and just as 
easily disproved, in the medium of rhyming language, there is no question 
of poetry involved. But it is equally true that when a poet describes a spirit- 
ual experience, though he may draw his images from Neo-Platonic philoso- 
phy, Christian tradition or even the animatism of the primitive poets, there 
is no question of theological belief implied. 

When, therefore, we open Mr. Russell’s book at random, as I actually 
did when this volume reached me, and come across the following lines, we 
must be blind to a wide-spread experience of mankind if we cannot see that 
it expresses poetic truth as well as poetic beauty: 


Unconscious 


The winds, the stars, and the skies, though wrought 
By the heavenly King, yet know it not; 

And the man who moves in the twilight dim 

Feels not the love that encircles him, 

Though in heart, on bosom, and eyelids press 

Lips of an infinite tenderness, 

He turns away through the dark.to roam 

Nor heeds the-fire in his hearth and home. 


But Mr. Russell's mysticism—and mysticism, being an attitude rather 
than an intellectual belief, is something that is legitimately expressible in 
poetry, and is moreover something that Mr. Russell constantly and beauti- 
fully expresses—is no mere world-flight. Even the Beatific Vision he would 
only accept on terms becoming a man whose life is implicated in humanity. 
Hence, under the title of Love we find him singing: 


Ere I lose myself in the vastness and drowse myself with the peace, 

While I gaze ’on the light and beauty afar from the dim homes of men, 
May [ still feel the heart-pang and pity, love-ties that I would not release; 
May the voices of sorrow appealing call me back to their succor again. 


Ere I storm with the tempest of power the thrones and dominions of old, 

Ere the ancient enchantment allure me to roam through the star-misty skies, 

1 would go forth as one who has reaped well what harvest the earth may unfold; 
May my heart be o’erbrimmed with compassion; on my brow be the crown of the wise. 
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I would go as the dove from the ark, sent forth with wishes and prayers, 

To return with the paradise blossoms that bloom in the Eden of light: 

When the deep star-chant of the seraphs I hear in the mystical airs, 

May I capture one tone of their joy for the sad ones discrowned in the night: 


Not alone, not alone would I go to my rest in the heart of the love: 

Were I tranced in the innermost beauty, the flame of its tenderest breath, 
I would still hear the cry of the fallen recalling me back from above, 

To go down to the side of the people who weep in the shadow of death. 


One of Mr. Russell's poems suggests in its very first line a lyric from 
Shelley’s Hellas, and the two poems form an interesting contrast between 
the temperaments of the poet of sentimental Platonism and this later singer 
who adds to Shelley’s lyric vision a firmer stationing on the substance of 
earth. While Shelley began on a high note of joy that 


The world’s great age begins anew 
The golden years return, 


but ends on the note of disenchantment: 


O, cease! must hate and death return? 
Cease! must men kill and die? 

Cease! Drain not to its dregs the urn 
Of bitter prophecy. 

The world is weary of the past; 

Oh, might it die or rest at last! 


—while Shelley thus descends, Mr. Russell in The Twilight of Earth 
begins more or less where Shelley left off with: 


The wonder of the world is o’er, 
The magic from the sea is gone; 
There is no unimagined shore, 
No islet yet to venture on. 
The Sacred Hazel’s blooms are shed, 
The Nuts of Knowledge harvested. 


Oh, what is worth this lore of age 
If time shall never bring us back 
Our battle with the gods to wage, 
Reeling along the starry track. 

The battle rapture here goes by 
In warring upon things that die. 


Let be the tale of him whose love 
Was sighed between white Deidre’s breasts; 
It will not lift the heart above 
’ The sodden clay on which it rests. 
4 Love once had power the gods to bring 
All rapt on its wild wandering. 
But while 
The Paradise of memories 
Grows fainter day by day 


there is no need to cease from life or from aspiration on that account: 
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The power is ours to make or mar 
Our fate as on the earliest morn, 

The Darkness and the Radiance are 
Creatures within the spirit born. 

Yet, bathed in gloom too long, we might 

Forget how we imagined light. 


Not yet are fixed the prison bars; 
The hidden light the spirit owns 
If blown to flame would dim the stars 
And they who rule them from their thrones: 
And the proud sceptred spirits thence 
Would bow to pay us reverence. 


Oh, while the glory sinks within 
Let us not wait on earth behind, 
But follow where it flies, and win 
The glow again, and we may find 
Beyond the Gateways of the Day 
Dominion and ancestral sway. 


While in few or none of these poems is mystic thought absent it is 
never present at the expense of poetry, and many of the poems find in nature 
both their occasion and their material. A. E.’s vision is preeminently for 
the evanescent aspect of things, especially for the colors of the changes that 
come over earth and firmament. The poem beginning 


When the breath of twilight blows to flame the misty skies, 
All its vaporous sapphire, violet glow and silver gleam, 

With their magic flood me through the gateway of the eyes; 
I am one with the twilight’s dream. 


is typical of his response to the vision of the outer world. 

The same sturdy sense of actual values that leads Mr. Russell to write 
prose works on co-operation and nationality, seeing in these matters no 
less than in religious ecstasy the ground for the free life of man, is evident 
in the poem On Behalf of Some Irishmen not Followers of Tradition. But 
lest sturdy commonsense be thought a grotesque piece of praise for a poem, 
let me add that it is a commonsense illuminated by the purest idealism. How 
close to earth this idealism moves is shown in the little sketch Jn Connemara 
describing the peasant girl: 


With eyes all untroubled she laughs as she passes, 
Bending beneath the creel with the seaweed brown 


and enmeshing her in the nature mysticism of her race and country. 

William Morris somewhere speaks of the cultured man as one who is 
in sympathy with past and present and future—a contrast indeed to much 
latter-day doctrine,—and one is reminded of the phrase by this poet who 
with such lyrical skill not only embodies all three for us, but knits them 
together in that unity which alone can bestow on man the values of life which 
are timeless. LLEWELLYN JONES. 
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The Reader Critic 


A Chicago Reader: 


I don’t like what Tue Lirtte Review or any one else I have read says about 
Sanine. Too analytic, too professional. . . . Whatever all the worthies say about 
the book being dangerous, it will not affect any soul a jot if he is not already afflicted. 

What I can say is very inferior critically—only a hurried resume of images after 
I had finished: 

A garden like a dull green cloud descended to earth, twilight skies with supple 
moving figures, gardens kaleidoscopic, hills covered with woods, odors of leaves and 
grasses, a dark abandoned slimy wolf cavern of counterfeiters, dew-laden grass, shadows, 
dusk, whispers, eyes in the gloom, skies pale green with faint silver stars and dark 
birds, night fluttering bats, gardens filled with the melody of nightingales, a little 
dying frog, lush river banks with wet reeds bending, mysterious wood nymph smiles, 
mystic rays of sunlight illuminating frail flowers, crimson morning-starred heavens, 
woods and streams with lithe shining bodies of humans transformed into nymphs and 
satyrs—a storm that almost breathes of the one in the Pastoral Symphony and Sanine 
in a flash of lightning is revealed apostrophizing it. 

It hurts and one shrinks into one’s skeleton to think that perhaps a setting is 
obviously made in order to be to the spirit of voluptuous indulgence. But that feeling 
goes, because it is the objective thing after all—the colors and odors and atmosphere 
remain. 


THREE WOMEN 
F. Guy Davis, Chicago: 


There is one kind of worker active in the life of today whose work is not often 
regarded in the light of art. There is a good reason for this in the fact that the work 
they are attempting is so vast and vague in character that many people do not even 
know it is being undertaken. They cannot understand effort on such a scale that the 
final completed work, if it is ever to be completed, will be nothing less than a new 
social order, a new conception of social values, actualizing itself in the shape of finer 
cities and grander and braver citizens on a world scale. 

There are various groups of men and women in this work of reconstruction, some 
compactly organized, others not, some more militant in their attitude and some less 
so, but all tending in the same direction toward a better, freer, and fuller social life. 
This movement is confused and uncertain as far as a definite structural goal is con- 
cerned because of the contradictory and sometimes seemingly antagonistic elements 
that go to make it up. Some of the groups have specific architectural plans which 
they defend with the artist’s passion against all other plans, or against no plan; but 
the movement as a whole is pragmatic and makes its plans as it goes along, and 
‘whatever may be the outcome the aim is at a better world, a world of beauty and 
goodness in the deepest meaning of those terms. 

If the modern feminists understood great women, which they do not often do, 
they would contend that there is a great significance in the fact that three women 
stand out prominently in this movement and in a measure at least are representative 
of three groups which more or less dominate the whole. Listing them according to 
age,—for on any other basis comparisons are difficult, each being effective in her own 
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sphere,—Mother Jones, Emma Goldman, and Elizabeth Gurley Flynn are social artists, 
working in different directions, yet in the same direction, now seeming to exclude 
each other entirely, and now, no doubt, sustaining each other in spirit across the 
separating gaps in the common purpose, just as old age, middle age, and youth do 
sometimes in life, or just as three mountains may have separate and distinct charac- 
ters and yet be a part of the same range. 

Old Mother Jones is a “character.” In her eighty-two years she has seen life's 
storm, has lived its hope, fear, love, and hate, and has mastered it. She will die 
happy with the knowledge that she did her part in the fight for better things, which 
she may not see but which she believes are coming. 

Emma Goldman is at the height of her creative effort, breaking down the stone 
walls of prejudice and superstition, freeing minds from the grip of the past, prepar- 
ing the soil for new harvests. of life and beauty. She sees mankind on the rack in 
the agony of a herculean struggle. Giant social forces jostle each other in their 
efforts for recognition in her consciousness. Her attitude toward the revolutionary 
movement reminds one of the picture of the Earth in Meridith’s poem Earth and 
Man—‘“Her fingers dint the breast which is his well of strength, his home of rest.” 
She senses the stirring of new life in the race's womb and she fears a bit, for she 
sees clearly the possibilities of a tragic miscarriage or a premature birth. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn is the young Diana of the labor movement. Strong, full 
of hope, past the fear which accompanies all beginnings, facing the future with the 
courage and confidence of a youth fully launched on its career and enjoying the 
sense of growing understanding and power. 

The redeemers of life are those in whose natures this spirit of the creator lives, 
whether it expresses itself in the Jabor movement or in the studio; and there is a 
significance in the fact that all three of these leaders come from one class, the 
workers. The interest in the movement is not by any means confined to the laboring 
classes, so-called, but the real dynamic power back of the movement, the steam which 
drives it on, does come from this class; and it is more than a coincidence that these 
three women should all belong to it, for the vital power, the staying quality which 
is the condition of real leadership, seems to have been nearly cornered by the labor- 
ing elements. 

Mother Jones has broad organizational affiliations. The great massive groups 
which go to make up the American Federation of Labor are with her, generally 
speaking, and lend her moral support and financial aid. Her own age and the splendid 
organization of her mentality are in keeping with the corresponding qualities in the 
A. F. of L. 

Emma Goldman stands alone as far as organizations are concerned, like so many 
great artists in other fields, always an isolated figure of heroic beauty, always the 
creator, lifting the world in spite of itself. 

Miss Flynn is a part of the Industrial Workers of the World, that body of rough- 
neck rebels which carries such promising seeds in its revolutionary young heart. Her 
youth and promise symbolize the possibilities of the I. W. W. 

But to return to the idea of the social artist. What splendid compensations there 
must be in their work! To feel that they are part of an historic movement for a 
new world of beauty and harmony, such as the utopians have dreamed of through 
all history from Plato to Bellamy and Howells, a work which accelerates its speed 
and power as it draws more and more to its ranks the idealists of all countries and 
all classes. Is it not better for them that they know they will probably not see its 
completion, that it may take centuries? They will never be disillusioned as long as 
they hold to the inner faith. “To travel hopefully is better than to arrive’—and here 
surely is a journey, the end of which will not be reached tomorrow. As to the 
ultimate outcome, why doubt it? The race has millions of years ahead of it. 
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On the personal side each one of the 
three has her own unique charm. Mother 
Jones is a mother indeed. Her attitude 
toward “her boys” is more than motherly; 
it is grand-motherly. The sweetness and 
childishness of age, however, a sort of a 
sunset glow of real warmth and virility 
radiates from her. She enjoys the privi- 
leges of age, and they are many to those 
who know how to accept them gracefully 
as she does. Miss Flynn enjoys the privi- 
leges of youth, which she likewise accepts 
with a poise and an ease all her own. 
Emma Goldman has neither the privileges 
of youth nor those of age. She is at that 
point in her development when in the na- 
ture of life she must meet the challenge 
of the outer world alone, when “the soul 
is on the waters and must sink or swim 
of its own strength.” And yet, no doubt 
because of this very fact, she craves com- 
panionship with a passion that sometimes 
has a quality of blue flame. Middle age 
has few privileges and many responsibili- 
ties. Life is fair, however, to the normal 
individual. It pays in advance to youth 
and afterward as well to age, but it de- 
mands service of those who are in their 
prime. 

To understand these personalities and 
others of their kind is to understand much 
of life, possibly as much as the individual 
consciousness in its present form can ever 
understand. To know of their struggles 
is to feel that one knows history in the 
making. It is not necessary to endorse, 
but to fail to catch the spirit of their 
work is to be unprepared for the possible 
changes which seem to be more or less 
imminent in the social and industrial U. S. 
A. as in the world at large. 
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Literary Journalism in Chicago 


LUCIAN CARY 


OTHING succeeds like an indiscretion. I was indiscreet enough last 

winter to speak my mind (a little of it) about Tue LirrLe Review, The 
Dial, Poetry, The Drama, and the audience to which these papers appeal. 
The result is that I have been flattered or intimidated into speaking it ever 
since. In the present instance both methods have been used most charmingly 
—and shamelessly. You see, Miss Anderson and I live in the same village. 
And yet I said nothing, and have nothing to say about any paper except what 
everybody knows. 

Everybody knows that The Friday Literary Review of The Chicago 
Evening Post under Mr. Francis Hackett and, later, under Mr. Floyd Dell 
gave us the most alert, the most eager, the most intelligent, and the best- 
written discussion of literature in the United States. That eight-page supple- 
ment did what had hardly been done west of England before: it made book 
reviews worth reading. There was almost as much difference between the 
Friday Review and The Dial as there is between Mr. George Bernard Shaw 
and Mr. Nicholas Murray Butler, almost as much difference between the 
Friday Review and The New York Times Literary Supplement as there is 
between M. Anatole France and Mr. Henry Van Dyke. There was good 
writing in the Friday Review and good thinking behind it. It was almost 
never dull; and if it was young it was not wholly unsophisticated ; and if it 
was sometimes dead wrong it was not stupid. If there were half as many 
persons interested in the discussion of ideas as most of us like to believe 
the Friday Review would inevitably have continued. It would, that’s all. 
But as things are it was fated. Neither the mechanics nor the economics 
of, daily journalism permitted it. The Post could not continue to give us— 
it quite literally gave us—eight pages of what so few of us wanted so much. 

Everybody knows that if a weekly paper dealing not only with literature 
but with all the other arts in the spirit and with the journalistic competence 
of the Friday Review were established in Chicago everybody would have 


to read it. 
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That is the point I wished to make. It is perfectly obvious that THE 
Litrce Review is not the kind of newspaper of the arts I have in mind. 
Tue Littte Review is published only once a month. It is therefore not a 
newspaper, but a magazine. It is three times as good as The Drama, which 
is published only once a quarter. But my point is that we ought to have 
something four times as good as THe LittLe Review: in short, a weekly. 
It may be that Tue LittLe Review has other failings than its infrequency. 
But why consider these lesser matters? THe Lirrte Review has one virtue 
in addition to its eagerness. It is informal. Informality is the breath of 
life to journalism. Nobody can write anything the way people want him 
to unless he feels perfectly free to write the way he wants to. It is far 
more a matter of manners than a matter of truth. A journal which insists 
on formality almost never has any good writing in it. Good writing is 
nothing but the artistic expression of a personality. Scientifically speaking, 
it can be nothing else. Not that one must be thinking about expressing his 
personality in order to write well. The very point is that he must not be 
thinking about it. He has got to be thinking about what he has to say and 
nothing else. Take the use of “I” as an apparently trivial but actually sig- 
nificant example. If the paper for which he is writing regards the use of 
“T” as a breach of good form a man will find that one finger of his left 
hand is mysteriously drawn to the shift key and one finger of his right hand 
to the key between the “u’ and the “o” in order to make an “I” all the time 
he is punching his typewriter. The least excusable riot of “I’s” I ever saw 
in print was in a journal of literary discussion which believes in the reality 
of that invention of the old-fashioned logician, “objective criticism,’ and 
which regards the use of “I” by any but elderly gentlemen of the walnuts 
and wine school as impossible. I did it myself in the absence of the editor. 
In a paper which does not in the least object to the use of “I’’ writers soon 
forget all about it, and when they do that they begin to use it only when it 
is effective. It is the virtue of THe Littte Review that it permits its con- 
tributors to use “I” as often as they please; that it permits them to make 
fools of themselves occasionally. This means that it is not impossible to 
write well for THe Lirtte Review. I do not say that it is not possible to 
write badly for Tue Lirrte Review. Perfect freedom to be idiotic does not 
inevitably eliminate idiocy. 

But I have no more compliments for THe Litrte Review. 

Poctry is another matter. Miss Monroe’s magazine has printed some 
bad verse. But this is not, as its most envious critics imagine, its distinction. 
Every magazine prints bad verse. Poctry has printed poetry that nobody 
else dared to print. Poetry has boldly discussed the poetic controversy when 
everybody else hid behind language. Poetry introduced us to Rabindranath 
Tagore, to Vachel Lindsay, in a way, to Edgar Lee Masters. Poetry 
printed Ford Hueffer’s poem On Heaven. Poetry has heard of Remy de 
Gourmont and the Mercure de France—an incredible achievement for a Chi- 
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cago literary journal. Poetry has done more than any other paper to fur- 
nish a meeting ground for writers in Chicago. If Poetry were concerned 
about novels it would not decide two or three years after intelligent people 
had discovered Jean Christophe that M. Romain Rolland is a successor to 
Tolstoi and, for the first time, print a few paragraphs about him. If Poetry 
were interested in psychology it would not ignore Sigmund Freud and Carl 
Jung. But Poetry is not interested in these things. Its great wealth is 
devoted only to poetry and it comes out only once a month. 

It is a pity. For the spirit of Poetry is nearer to the spirit of the old 
Friday Literary Review than anything else in Chicago. That is the spirit 
I like, that seems suited to the place and the occasion. But it needs a weekly 
paper of wide scope to express itself. 


A man is an artist to the extent to which he 
regards everything that inartistic people call 
“form” as the actual substance, as the “principal” 
thing.—Nietzsche. 
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Epigrams 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


Blue 


(A Conceit) 


The noon sky, a distended vast blue sail; 

The sea, a parquet of coloured wood; 

The rock-flowers, sinister indigo sponges ; 
Lavender leaping up, scented sulphur flames ; 
Little butterflies, resting shut-winged, fluttering, 
Eyelids winking over watchet eyes. 


The Retort Discourteous 


They say we like London—O Hell !— 
They tell 

Us we shall never sell 

Our works (as if we cared). 

We're “high brow” and long-haired 
Because we don’t 

Cheat and cant. 

We can’t rhythm; we can’t rhyme, 
Just because their rag-time 

Bores us. 


These twangling lyrists are too pure for sense; 
So they chime, 

Rhyme 

And time, 

And Slime, 


All praise their virtuous impotence. 
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Christine 


I know a woman who is natural 

As any simple cannibal ; 

This is a great misfortune, for her lot 
Is to reside with people who are not. 


Education by Children 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


A LITTLE girl of eleven was working here in the study through the long 
forenoon. In the midst of it, we each looked up and out through the 
barred window to the nearest elm, where a song-sparrow had just finished a 
perfect expression of the thing as he felt it. The song was more elaborate, 
perhaps, because the morning was lofty and glorious. Old Mother Nature 
smelled like a tea-rose that morning; one would know from that without 
the sense of direction that the wind was from the south. The song from 
the sunlight among the new elm leaves was so joyous that it choked us. It 
stood out from all the songs of the morning, because it was so near, and 
we had each: been called by it from the pleasant mystery of our tasks. 
The little girl leaned toward the window. We heard the other bird 
answer from the distance, and then ours sang again—and again. We sipped 
the ecstacy in the hushes. Like a flicker the little bird was gone—a leaning 
forward on the branch, and then a blur . . . and presently the words 
in the room: 


“. . . sang four songs and flew away.” 


It was a word-portrait, and told me much that I wanted. The number, 
of course, was not mental, clearly a part of the inner impression. How- 
ever, no explanation will help if the art of the saying is not apparent. I 
told the thing as it is here, to a class later in the day, and a woman said: 
“Why, those six words make a Japanese poem.” 

I wonder if it is oriental? Rather I think it belongs especially to our 
new generation, the elect of which seems to know innately that an expres- 
sion of truth in itself is a master-stroke. Somehow the prison-house has not 
closed altogether upon the elect of the new generation. There are lines in 
the new poetry that could come forth, and have their being, only from the 
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inner giant that heretofore has been asleep except in the hearts of the rarest 
few whose mothers mated with Gods, merely using men for a symbol and 
the gift of matter. 

As I believe that the literary generation which has the floor in America 
today is the weakest and the bleakest that ever made semi-darkness of good 
sunlight, so I believe that the elect of the new generation contains indi- 
viduals who are true heaven-borns; that they bring their own light with 
them and do not stand about stretched for reflection; that they refuse to 
allow the world-lie to shut the passages of power within them, between the 
zone of dreams and the more temperate zones of matter. They have re- 
fused to accept us—that is the splendid truth. 

The new generation does not argue with us. They are not a race of 
talkers. They do not accept what they find and begin to build upon that, 
as all but the masters have done heretofore. They are making even their 
own footings and abutments. And to such clean and sure beginnings magic 
strength has come. The fashions and the mannerisms which we knew and 
thought of as the heart of things; the artfulness of speech and written word, 
the age of advertising which twisted its lie into the very physical structure 
of our brains; the countless reserves and covers to hide our want of inspira- 
tion (for light cannot pass through a twisted passage )—all these, the new 
age has put away. It meets life face to face—and a more subtle and for- 
midable devil is required for its workers than that which seduced us. 

The few great workmen heretofore have come up in the lie, and in 
midlife, the sutures closing—they were warned because they had labored like 
men. For their work’s sake and for their religion, which is the same to 
great men, they perceived that they must tear the lie out of their hearts, 
even if they bled to death. We call it their illumination, but it was a very 
deep and dark passage for them. Except that ye become as little children— 
that was all they knew, perhaps, but quite enough. . . . And the old 
masters invariably put their story down for us to read: Rodin, Puvis de 
Chavannes, Whitman, Balzac, Tolstoi—only to mention a little group of 
the nearer names—all have told the story. In their later years they told 
no other story. . 

In the beginning they served men, as they fancied men wanted to be 
served, but after they confronted the lie of it, they dared to listen to reality 
from their own nature. They fought the fight for that cosmic simplicity 
which is the natural flowering of the child mind, and which modern educa- 
tion patronizingly dresses down at every appearance. The masters wrenched 
open with all their remaining strength the doors of the prison-house, and 
become more and more like children unto the end. 


I do not ask a finer fate than to write about the New Age 
and Children and Education by Children for Tur Lirtte Review. I think 
of you as one of its throbbing centers. I can say it better than that—I 
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think of you as a brown Arabian tent in which the world’s desire is just 
rousing from sleep. I would like to be one of the larks of the morning, 
whose song makes it impossible for you to doze again. I would not come 
too near—lest you find me old, the brandings of past upon me. Yet be- 
cause of the years, I think I know what will be that “more formidable 
and subtle devil’ waiting to make you forget your way. 

He is not a stranger. He is always near when people dare to be simple. 
There are many who call him a God still, but they do not use their eyes. 
You who see so directly must never forget that bad curve of him below 
the shoulders. Forever, the artists lying to themselves have. tried to cover 
that bad curve of Pan as it sweeps down into the haunches of a goat. Pan 
is the first devil you meet when you reach that rectitude of heart which 
dares to be naked and unashamed. 

Whole races of artists have lied about Pan because they listened to the 
haunting music of his pipes. It calls sweetly, but does not satisfy. How 
many Pan has called—and left them sitting among the rocks with mindless 
eyes and hands that fiddle with emptiness! . . . Pan is so sad and level- 
eyed. He does not explain. He does not promise—too wise for that. He 
lures and enchants. He makes you pity him with a pity that is red as the 
lusts of flesh. 

You know that red in the breast! It is the red that drives away the 
dream of peace, yet the pity of him deludes you. You look again and again, 
and the curve of his back does not break the dream, as before. You think 
that because you pity him, you cannot fall; and all the pull of the ground 
tells you that your very thought of falling is a breath from the old shames— 
your dead, but as yet unburied heritage, from generations that learned the 
lie to itself. 

You touch the hair of the goat, and say it is Nature. But Pan is not 
Nature—a hybrid, half of man’s making, rather. Your eyes fall to the 
cloven hoof, but return to the level steady eye, smiling with such soft sad- 
ness that your heart quickens for him, and you listen, as he says: “All 
Gods have animal bodies and cloven hoofs, but I alone have dared to reveal 
mine.” . . . “How brave you are!” Your heart answers, and the throb 
of him bewilders you with passion. . . . You who are so high must 
fall far, when you let go. 

And many of you will want to fall. Pan has come to you 
because you dare. . . . You have murdered the old shames, you have 
torn down the ancient and mouldering churches. You do not require the 
blood, the thorn, the spikes, but I wonder if even you of a glorious genera- 
ition, do not still require the Cross? . . . It is because you see so surely 

2 are level-eyed that Pan is back in the world for you; and it is very 
strange but true that you must first meet Pan and pass him by, before you 
can enter into the woodlands with that valid God of Nature, whose back 
is a challenge to aspiration, and whose feet are of the purity of the saints. 
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To M. 


Beautiful slave, 

I kiss your lips abloom— 

Do you not hear the surging voices 

Beyond the tomb 

Wherein you guard the candles of the dead? 


Do you not hear the winds that crown 
The towers with clouds 

Dancing up and down, 

Fluttering your shrouds? 

Do you not hear the music of the dawn, 
The strong exultant voices swelling, 
Welling like the sweep of eager birds 
Beyond your somber dwelling 

Where each somber wall enclosing flings 
Back in your ear 

The moaning passion of dead things? 


Beautiful slave, 
I kiss your parted lips abloom. 
O the splendor of the voids beyond 
The stifling tomb 
Wherein you keep your vigil by the dead. 
You are too weary-spirited 
To look at dawn, too tired-eyed to look upon the sun, 
Too weak to stand against the winds. 
What then? Farewell? No, let me— 
I will find the face of God 
With you among the worms. 
ANON. 
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Notes of a Cosmopolite 
ALEXANDER S. KAUN 


Mit dem Nationalhasz ist es ein eigenes Ding. Auf 
den untersten Stufen der Kultur wird man ihn immer 
am starksten und heftigsten finden. Es giebt aber eine 
Stufe, wo er ganz verschwindet, wo man gewissermaszen 
uber den Nationen steht und man ein Gliick oder Weh 
seines Nachbarvolkes fiihlt, als wiirs dem eigenen Volk 
begegnet.—Goethe, 


Uncle Sam vs. Onkel Michel 


You remember the story of the king parading every morning before 
his meek subjects who expressed their great admiration for the sovereign’s 
gorgeous raiment, until a certain simpleton shouted: ‘Why, the king is 
nude!” I do not recall the end of the story, nor how the impudent sceptic 
was punished; but the part I do remember recurs to me every time 
some elemental power comes along and sweeps away the ephemeral figments 
from the body of mankind. Mars has more than once played the part of 
the rude simpleton; this god has neither tact nor manners; with his heavy 
boot he dots the i’s and compels us to name pigs pigs. His first victim falls 
the frail web of diplomatic niceties. Talleyrand’s cynicism about the func- 
tion of the diplomat’s tongue to conceal truth has become bankrupt: who 
takes seriously nowadays the casuistry of the manicolored Books issued by 
the belligerents? Even Tartuffan England has had to doff the robe of 
idealism and to admit through the Times that it would have fought re- 
gardless of whether the neutrality of Belgium had been infringed upon or 
not. Good. One of the salutary results of the war (let us hope there will 
be more than one good result) has already been realized in the wholesale un- 
masquing of international politics; it will do immense good for mankind- 
Caliban to see his real image. 

The United States holds fast to its tradition of lagging behind the rest 
of the world. Messrs. Wilson and Bryan still employ the rusty weapon of 
“putting one over” through transparent bluff. “Too proud to fight” has 
become a classic mot the world over, to the sheer delight of European 
humorists and cartoonists after their wits had been exhausted over the 
memorable “Watchful Waiting.” The admirable English of the President 

thas demonstrated its effectiveness time and again: nearly each eloquent 
Note has been responded to by a German torpedo. “America asks nothing 
for herself but what she has a right to ask for humanity itself’—what 
obsolete verbosity! Who is this Mme. Humanity in whose name we demand 
the right to send shells to Europe unhampered by the intended victims of 
those shells? An American weekly, outspokenly pro-British, has cynically 
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summed up the situation: “The British government will not allow a German 
woman to obtain food from the United States with which to feed her chil- 
dren, in spite of the fact that it is buying rifles in the United States with 
which to kill her husband.” We can neither blame England for her practical 
purposes, nor reproach the United States for her desire to accommodate a 
good customer: business is business; but why these appeals in the name 
of humanity? Why the indignant outcries against Germany’s successful 
attempts to check the supply of ammunition for her enemies? The brutal 
Lusitania affair has merely proved the consistent and consequential policy 
of Germany; had she not carried out her threats she would have found 
herself in the ridiculous position of our government which seldom goes 
beyond threats. Talk about the murder of women and children in time 
of war! I heard of a polite Frechman who hurled himself from the top 
story of the Masonic Temple and removed his hat to apologize before a 
lady on one of the balconies whose hat he happened to brush on his down- 
ward flight. Well, the Germans are not polite. 

What is the significance of Mr. Bryan’s resignation? Let us hope it 
is of no import; let us hope it may cause a change in tone, but not in action. 
For this country to be dragged into the whirlpool of the world war would 
be a more unpardonable folly than the puerile Vera Cruz affair. Our en- 
trance into the war would change the actual situation of the fighting powers 
as much as the solemn declaration of war by the Liliputian San Marino 
has changed it; in the absence of an army deserving mention we could de- 
pend solely upon our navy which would be able to accomplish nothing more 
than joining in some calm bay the invincible fleet of the Ruler of the Waves 
and indulge in philosophical watchful waiting. On the other hand official 
war against Germany will doubtless produce internal friction of the gravest 
importance. I say official, for unofficially we have been on the side of the 
Allies for many months despite our theoretical neutrality. Think of the 
sentiments of the German soldiers when they are showered upon with shells 
bearing the labels of American manufacturers. Had we not supplied Eng- 
land and France with ammunition, who knows but that they would have 
found themselves in the same predicament as Russia, that is, in the position 
of an orchestra without instruments? When we shall have declared war 
against Germany we shall hardly be in power to harm her more than we 
have done heretofore; the Allies will do the killing, and we, the manufac- 
turing. But the cat’s-paw-game is ungentlemanly, especially when it is done 
officially. To be sure, Mr. Wilson is a gentleman; hence our firm hope that 
he will do nothing more grave than enriching English literature with ex- 
emplary Notography. 


Vincistt, Teutonia! 


In his Frankfurt letters Heine wrote: 
I have never felt inclined to repose confidence in Prussia. 
I have rather been filled with anxiety as 1 gazed upon this Prussian 
eagle, and while others boasted of the bold way in which he glared 
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at the sun my attention was drawn more and more to his claws. 
I never trusted this Prussian, this tall canting hero in gaiters, with 
his big paunch and his large jaws, and his corporal’s stick, which 
he dips in holy water before he lays it about your back. I am not 
overfond of this philosophical Christian militarism, this hodge- 
podge of thin beer, lies, and sand. I utterly loathe this Prussia, 
this stiff, hypocritical, sanctimonious Prussia, this Tartuffe among 
the nations. 


Can you blame Wilhelm for opposing the erection of a Heine monu- 
ment in Dtsseldorf? Those lines were written nearly four scores of years 
ago, a time sufficient for turning epithets obsolete. No longer is Prussia 
labeled hypocritical and sanctimonious; it is rather accused of rude frank- 
ness and insulting tactlessness. Yet the hatred for Prussia has not abated, 
but has been greatly enhanced. Heine died before the planting of the 
atrocious Sieges-Allee, that symbol of the triumphant pig; it is in the last 
forty years that the world has witnessed the development of Prussian for- 
bearance, narrowness, machine-like preciseness, and soullessness. We have 
always preferred to distinguish Germany from Prussia; we have found 
delight in the thought that there is a Munich as well as a Berlin, a Nietzsche 
as well as a Haeckel, a Rheinhard as well as a Bernhardi.. . . Today we 
witness the hegemony of Prussia, a hegemony political as well as spiritual, 
for the great war has crowned with triumph not only the Krupp guns but 
also the Prussian idea of efficiency and preciseness. Our amazement at the 
achievements of the lightning-like army that has been almost invariably vic- 
torious during the eleven months of fighting and has held in its iron grip 
two hostile fronts, and our astonishment at the diabolical accomplishment 
of the submarines which have driven the English fleet to rest in North 
Scotland and have become the Flying Dutchmen of the seas, pale before our 
admiration for the wonderful spirit displayed by the German people within 
their country. Read their press; you find nothing bombastic or boasting, 
but calm reserve, set teeth, clenched fists, and deadly determination to fight 
for life, even if it be a fight against the whole world. “Veder Schlafpulver 
noch Tonics!” admonishes Maximilian Harden against drumming up illusion- 
ary hopes. “Stirb und werde,” he closes up one of his terse articles in the 
most virile publication I know of, the Zukunft. Bernhardi’s alternative—a 
World Power or Downfall—is not any longer a mere jingo-rocket but an 
imperative axiom uniting all Germans in a desperate decision to preserve 
their national existence in face of a universal hatred and complete isolation. 
They are not geniuses, those perseverant Teutons; rather are they the re- 
verse of geniuses. They do not rise above reality; they adapt themselves to 

“Facts. They refuse to be Quixotic knights; they prefer to emulate Mahomet 
who went to the mountain when the mountain declined to go unto him; not 
to ride on the back of conditions and circumstances, but to hold tight their 
tail and be dragged after them. Herein lies the Teutonic victory, the victory 
of Blond Beast over Superman, the triumph of mediocrity over uniqueness, 
of fact over idea, of efficiency over idealism, of state over individual. 
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The Prophecy of Rimbaud 


‘Arthur Rimbaud, the close friend of Verlaine, the “ruffian,” according 
to Mr. Powys (this I shall never forgive him), was capable not only of 
perceiving the color of vowels but also of foreseeing the political situation 
forty-five years ahead. L’Eclaireur de Nice prints an interesting statement 
made by Rimbaud in 1871, a few lines of which I shall reluctantly attempt 
to translate: 


The Germans are by far our inferiors, for the vainer a people 
is the closer it approaches decadence—history proves it. . . . They 
are our inferiors because victory has besotted them. Our chauvin- 
ism has received a blow from which it will not recover. The defeat 
has freed us from stupid prejudice, has transformed and saved us. 
Yes, they will pay dearly for their victory! In fifty years envious 
and restless Europe will prepare for them a bold unexpected stroke, 
and will whip them. I can foresee the administration of iron and 
folly that will stifle German society and German thought, in the 
end to be crushed by some coalition! 


George Brandes’ Neutrality 


There has been a good deal of misapprehension concerning Brandes’ 
attitude towards the war. His refusal to answer the interpellation of his 
friend Clemencau, his condemnation of the Russian policy in Finland and 
of the cowardly and treacherous treatment of the Jews by the Poles, have 
given cause for suspecting him of pro-German sentiments. In a recent inter- 
view with the correspondent of the Paris Journal the Danish critic avows his 
full sympathy for France. Although his statement is reserved and plausibly 
neutral, one easily discerns his dislike for Germany, in whose Deutschland 
tiber Alles motto he sees a Jesuitic excuse for all means that may lead to 
her end. “German brutality is not instinctive; it is a scientific one, a theory.” 
The cause of the war he epitomizes in the mot of Pascal: “Pourquoi voulez 
vous tuer cette homme?’—“Il est mon ennemi: il habite de l’autre cété du 
fleuve.”” Brandes expresses himself more frankly in the Danish Tilskueren, 
where he interprets the war as the struggle between liberalism and personal 
government, between civil spirit and militarism, between a people (England) 
which accords others commercial freedom and self-government and a coun- 
try overridden with economic protectionism, junkers, and bureaucracy. 
“England has an independent press and a government which voices the 
parliament and public opinion; in Germany the press is semi-official, the 
government is responsible solely before the Kaiser, and the Kaiser only 
before God.” 


Germanophobia ad Absurdum 


The French Immortals, too old for actual participation in the war, 
have found an outlet for their patriotism in shedding red ink of ridiculous 
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chauvinism. It has become a matter of course to meet a name of some 
“Membre de l’Academie” signed under such outbursts as this: “Nothing 
of the Barbarians, nothing of their literature, of their music, of their art, 
of their science, nothing of their culture, of anything Made in Germany!” 
Another Academic gives vent to his ire against those Frenchmen who still 
find certain German things worth admiring, and he vehemently advocates the 
prohibition of the Barbarian music and art “by law, by persuasion, by force, 
by violence if necessary!” The octogenarian Saint-Saens has written a 
series of articles venomously attacking Wagnerian music, labeling traitor 
any Frenchman who favors the art of the arch-foe of his country. Even 
the semi-official Le Temps was shocked by the violent tone of the old com- 
poser ; it quoted Saint-Saens’s articles of the year 1876, in which the author 
appeared to be an ardent Wagnerite and appealed to his compatriots for 
broad-mindedness and toleration for “the greatest genius of our times.” 
As a substitute for the atrocious Wagner Saint-Saens recommends the 
return to Haydn and Mozart, even to Meyerbeer; Schumann’s Lieder he 
would ban for Gounod and Massenet; he favors even Dussek, for he is 
“only a Bohemian.” Patriotic as he is, he refuses to sanction the modern 
French composers, since Debussy, Fauré, D’Indy, and the rest are’ Wag- 
nerians in his estimation. It is a case of “senile reactionarism,” as the Mer- 
cure de France rightly observes. 


Comparative Morale 


It is very interesting to compare the barometer of public morale in 
the European capitals, judging from their amusements. Here is one day’s 
bill taken from the London Daily News, the Petrograd Ryech, the Berliner 
Tageblatt, the Vienna Neue Freie Presse, and the Paris Figaro; I have 
omitted the movies, which bear for the most part ultra-patriotic titles, and 
the vaudevilles. The London bill is quite poor: Veronique, a comic opera; 
Mme. Sans-Gene; Gaby Deslys in Rosy Rapture, presented by Charles 
Frohman; The Girl in the Taxi; Frondai’s The Right to Kill; For England, 
Home, and Beauty; and our old friends, the Irish Players, in the Little 
Theatre. Still more meager is the Paris bill: outside of Cavaleria Rusti- 
cana (the chairman of the Walt Whitman dinner pronounces it Keyveleeria 
Rohstikeyna), it abounds with such tit-bits as La Petite Fonctionaire, 
Maw’ zelle Boy Scout, Mariage de Pepeta, and so forth. Berlin has on that 
day three operas—Don Juan, Elektra, Lohengrin; three dramas—Faust, 
Peer Gynt, Schluck und Jau (the last one in Rheinhard’s Deutsches Theater), 
not counting the minor affairs. Vienna’s bill took away my breath: a Schon- 
Berg-Mahler Abend, a Schubert-Strauss Abend, a Beethoven-Brahms Abend, 
a Brahms Kammermusik Abend, a concert under Sevcik; Carmen; a play by 
Fulda after Moliére; Ibsen’s Master Builder and Ghosts; Kleist’s Katchen 
von Heilbronn. As for the Petrograd bill, I had better not say what emo- 
tions it has aroused in me. Judge for yourselves: five operas—Traviata, 
Faust, Pagliacci, Ruslan and Ludmilla, Eugene Onegin; a ballet by Mlle. 
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Krzesinsky ; two ballets by Fokin’s company; plays by Ibsen, Mirbo, Andre- 
yev, beside Potash and Perlmutter and other importations ; an exhibition of 
paintings by Lanceré and Dobuzhinsky ; a Poeso-Evening by Futurist poets 
with Igor Severyanin as leader; an Evening of Poetry under K. R. (Grand 
Duke Konstantine, whose play King of the Jews recently appeared in an 
English translation) ; public lectures on The Blue Bird in Our Days, on 
Dostoevsky and Nietzsche. . . . Allow me to stop. Are you inclined 
to draw conclusions and comparisons between the stage of war-ridden 
Europe and'that of peacefully complacent America? I beg to be excused. 


Edmond Rostand on the Lusitania 


Rostand is a member of the Academy; perhaps this affliction is respon- 
sible for his growing hoarseness as a Chantecler. Yet as of all recent war 
poems his is the best, I feel justified in citing it: 


Les Condoléances 


Bernstorff, pour aller a la Maison Blanche, 
S’est mis tout en noir. 

(L’onde a pris, la-bas, la derniére planche 
Dans son entonnoir. ) 


Il entre, affigé, refuse une chaise 
D’un geste contrit. 

(Des femmes, la-bas, heurtent la falaise 
De leur sein meurtri.) 


Il tousse une toux de condoléance. 
Il s’essuie un oeil. 

(Les enfants noyés tournent en silence 
Autour d’un écueil.) 


Il-se mouche. II dit—son mouchoir embaume :— 
“Je viens de la part 

De Sa Majesté l’Empereur Guillaume 
Vous dire la part. .. .” 


Derriére Wilson, dont on aime a croire 
Que tout le sang bout, 

Lincoln, la Vertu,—Washington, la Gloire, 
Se tiennent débout. 


Le comte Bernstorff ne peut les connaitre, 
Il ne les voit pas. 

S’il pouvait les voir, il aurait peut-étre 
Reculé d’un pas. 


telly 
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“.. . Vous dire la part . . .”"—O mornes allures! 
Touchant trémolo! 

(Les pécheurs, la-bas, voient des chevelures 
Ouvertes sur l'eau.) 


< 


*. . . Vous dire la part que nous daignons prendre 
A votre malheur.” 

(Les flots verts ont-ils d’autres morts 4 rendre? 

Demandez-le-leur !) 


Bernstorff pleure et dit: “J’ai su ce naufrage 
Et je suis venu. 

Ils n’ont pas souffert. Ayez du courage. 
Ils en ont bien eu. 


“Je n’insiste pas. Je suis venu vite, 
Et puis je m’en vais. 

Mais vous sentez bien que, cette visite, 
Je vous la devais. 
Qu’il est sous les mers. 


“Nous plaignons le sort des enfants, des femmes, 
Cela va de soi. . . 

Ah si vous voyiez tous les télégrammes 
Que Tirpitz regoit! 


“C’est un grand succés pour notre marine. 
Je suis désolé. 

Veuillez constater que sur ma marine 
Ce pleur a coule. 


“Un pleur magnifique, en cristal de roche. 
Voyez, c’est exact. 

Je ne comprends pas que l’on nous reproche 
De manquer de tact. 


“Berlin se pavoise—Hélas!—On décore 
Le moindre faubourg. 

Ah je le disais tout a I’heure encore 
A Monsieur Dernburg. 


“Si notre avenir—souffrez que je cache 


Quelques pleurs amers— 
N’est plus sur les mers, il faut que l’on sache 
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“Ceux qui malgré nous voyagent sur l’onde 
Sont les agresseurs.” 

(La-bas, l’eau rapporte une vierge blonde 
Avec ses trois soeurs.) 


“Les Tipperary que chez vous on siffle 
Nous ont agacés, 

Et quand Roosevelt joue avec son rifle 
Nous disons: Assez. 


“Qu’allaient donc chercher en cette aventure 
Vos Princes de l’Or?” 

(La-bas, pour avoir donné sa ceinture, 
Vanderbilt est mort.) 


“Tl ne faudra pas que ¢a recommence. 
Ils sont bien punis. 

Veuillez exprimer ma douleur immense 
Aux Etats-Unis.” 


(Il se fait, la-bas, d’horribles trouvailles 
Qu’on met sous un drap.) 

Et Bernstorff reprend: “Pour les funérailles, 
On me préviendra. 


“Ce désastre a fait, en Bourse allemande, 
Monteur les valeurs. 

On me préviendra pour que je commande 
Les plus belles fleurs.” 


Et comme Wilson dit, d’une voix sombre: 
“Nous verrons demain,” 

Et sent Washington et Lincoln, dans l’ombre, 
Lui prendre la main, 


Bernstorff, en pleurant, regagne la porte 
(Il y a, la-bas, 

Deux petits enfants qu’une femme morte 
Serre entre ses bras. ) 


a preris 


The Downfall of the International 


Another result of the war, already sufficiently crystallized, is the bank- 


ruptcy of the illusionary spirit of internationalism. In his remarkable book* 
Mr. Walling has taken the trouble of quoting resolutions of national sec- 
tions of the Socialist party the world over, before and during the war. 
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With a few significant exceptions the Socialists of the warring nations 
have had to exchange their erstwhile slogan “Workers of the world, be 
united!” for the less noble motto “Defend your country!’ Even when the 
European armies had already been mobilized the Socialists held protest meet- 
ings at which they threatened to call a general strike if war should be 
declared. But with the first cannon boom the theoretic brotherhood evap- 
orated and gave way to patriotic sentiments. The workers declared that 
they were Germans, Russians, etc., first, then Socialists. True, in the begin- 
ning the German Socialists claimed that they were fighting against the 
reactionary Czardom, while the Socialists of the Allies tried to justify the 
international carnage as the struggle against Prussian militarism; but ulti- 
mately such clear-headed thinkers as Kautsky and some of the English 
Socialists came to see the futility of endeavoring to discover idealistic 
causes for the mutual slaughter. The country is in danger, consequently 
we must defend it, regardless of the rightness or wrongness of its policy— 
this is the prevailing sentiment among the workers. The grandiose struc- 
ture of the International has fallen in ruins; the “scientific” theories and 
calculations of the Marxians have received a blow by the underestimated 
imponderabilia, that of primitive patriotism. On the other hand, “applied” 
Socialism has won a considerable victory with the development of the war. 
Nearly all the belligerent countries.have adopted State-Socialism in such 
measures as the nationalization of railways and means of production. The 
capitalists are evidently shrewd enough to utilize the doctrines of their 
opponents in time of need and thus to neutralize the sting of that very 
opposition. What will become of Socialism when at least its minimum- 
program is accepted and put into practice by the capitalistic order with- 
out the aid of a social revolutioh, the inevitability of which has been scien- 
tifically proven by Marx and his disciples? 


Artists should not see things as they are; they 
should see them fuller, simpler, stronger: to this 
end, however, a kind of youthfulness, of vernality, 
a sort of perpetual elation, must be peculiar to 
their lives Nietzsche. 


*The Socialists and the War, by William English Walling. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. 
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“The Artist in Life” 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


66 EOPLE” has become to me a word that—crawls. If you have ever 
heard Mr. Bryan pronounce it you will know what I mean. He 
says it “peo-pul” ; 

And that is the way they act. Sometimes I see peo-pul in this kind of 
picture: a cosmic squirming mass of black caterpillars moving first one 
way and then the other, slowly and vaguely, not like measuring worms who 
cover the ground or like ants who have their definite business, but heavily, 
blindly, in the stunned manner peculiar to caterpillar organisms. They peer 
and poke and nod and ponder and creep and crawl and scramble and grow 
dizzy and turn around and around, wondering whether they shall go on 
the way they started or go back the way they came or refuse to go at all. 
Once in a hundred years one of the caterpillars breaks his skin and flies 
away—a butterfly through the unfriendly air. Then the black mass writhes 
in protest and arranges that the next butterfly shall have his wings well 
clipped. I know my metaphor is not scientifically intact, but what does it 
matter? It satisfies my impulse—which is simply to call names. So I might 
as well say “People are caterpillars” and be done with it. 


I have a painter artist friend who says that to talk about the artist in life 
is simply to repeat one of those silly phrases that mean nothing. But it means 
entirely too much, I think—which is the reason there are so many of the 
species in evidence: about two in a million perhaps—and I know that is 
far too optimistic. That would mean some four or five thousand people in 
the living world who have nothing in common with caterpillars. The count 
is too high! 

For really there are no artists among us. Living picturesquely, artistic- 
ally, has nothing to do with being an artist in life; and even living with 
the poise that marks a good piece of art hasn’t necessarily anything to do 
with it. If you ask me to choose a type of the real artist in life I shall say 
Nietzsche rather than Goethe. For the artist in life has inevitably to do 
with prophecy rather than with holding up the mirror; and that means 
chiefly—to have strength! 

Now where are the strong people? Of course “strength” is an indefinite 
term. Sometimes it seems a matter of dominating the superfluous; some- 
times it seems the power “to meet fate with an equal gaze’; and some- 
times the resource or the daring to push one’s fate to a farther goal. But 
these are beginnings! If you pick up what is known as your soul from a 
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wreckage and make it march on you think you are very strong. If you 
manage to make it march with pride and joy you think you are a Superman. 
But this is easily within the effort of Everyman. I am talking of artists 
now and of the radiant possibility that such beings may develop in this un- 
inspired land; and, in these terms, to be strong is to help create the farther 
goal! 

It’s disgusting to realize that the people we know are not this sort. 
Take any twenty of your friends and classify them briefly as types. Per- 
haps there are five who have “personality”: but one of them has no energy, 
one no will, one no brains, one no imagination, and the other no “spirit ;” 
there are five who have “intellect’’: one of them has no “character,” one 
no strength, one can’t see or hear or feel, one sees so inclusively that he has 
no goal, and one sees so “straight” that he misses the road on both sides; 
there are five who have a capacity for art: one is lazy, one is ignorant, one 
is afraid, one is vain, one has a lie in him; and there are five who have a 
capacity for living: one can’t think, one can’t work, one can’t persevere, one 
can’t stand alone, one wastes his gift on others and never realizes himself. 
You can work out such combinations ad infinitum and you can excuse them to 
the same distance by calling it all a matter of having the defects of your 
qualities. Why not call it a matter of having the complacency of your 
defects? 

If you’ve not got imagination you can’t help it; if you’ve not got 
strength you can get it. It won’t make you an artist but it will make it 
impossible for you to be confused with the caterpillars. If you’ve got a 
vision—an Idea—and can find the strength to fly toward it you'll be an 
artist in life. This is not to confuse the artist with the prophet. You can’t 
very well do that because the terms are so interdependent. There has never 
been an artist without the prophet in him, and there has never been a 
prophet who was not an artist. It’s a different thing if you’re talking about 
priests or about inferior artists. And then of course you have to remember 
that there are no such things as inferior artists. Priest and demagogue 
are the names for those who fail as prophets or as artists. 

And what is the use of such a harangue? There is very little use. 
People won’t be artists. Peo-pul don’t change. But the individual changes, 
and that is the hope. Individuals are persons who can stand alone. There 
ought to be Individuals coming out of a generation brought up on Nietzsche. 
Such an upbringing has taught us at least two things: first that he who 
goes forward goes alone, and second that it is weakness rather than nobility 
to succumb to the caterpillars. Yes, and something else: that it is 

arom superabundance rather than from hunger that creation comes. We 
start out fortified with all this. We don’t need to wrestle with our gods 
every time the old laws threaten to submerge us; our universe doesn’t 
totter when the caterpillars groan that we will be loneley if we go alone or 
hurt if we are misunderstood or tragic if we don’t compromise. We don’t 
mind these things. 
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It really all comes to one end: Life for Art’s sake. We believe im that 
because it is the only way to get more Life—a finer quality, a higher vibra- 
tion. This bigger concept doesn’t mean merely more Beauty. It means 
more Intensity. In short, it means the New Hellenism. And that is a step 
beyond the old Greek ideal of proportion and moderation. It pushes for- 
ward to the superabundance that dares abandonment. 


Art and nothing else! Art is the great means 
of making life possible, the great seducer to life, 
the great stimulus of life —Nietzsche. 


The tree that grows to a great height wins to 
solitude even in a forest; its highest outshoots 
find no companions save the winds and the stars. 
—Frank Harris. 
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Poems 


CLARA SHANAFELT 


Fantastic 


I have no thoughts, no more desires— 

It is green and gray like a garden 

Stirred by apple-scented wind, 

Quick with the sense of cool and silver joys 
That come in a rainy dance 

When soft hands of clouds have pushed away 
The round red stupid face of the sun. 


In one day, I think, the wind 

Will not have had his will of the gleaming rain— 
They run about with tossed hair, 

The garden is silvered with their pleasure, 

Cool and sweet, shining 

As with arch laughter a beloved face. 

The musing pool 

Shattered in glancing flight by a sudden wing— 
This, which no words can name, 

This is my heart’s delight, 

Winging I know not whither; 

It has no measure. 


Interlude 


To sink deeper yet 

In the green flood of twilight— 

I grope for the rich chord of the full darkness 
That drowns the piping cries of light, 

For silence fretted by cadent rain 

And the monotonous cries of insects 

That lull the tortured sense in drowsy veils. 
I am weary of lights dancing 

In limpid streets, 

Lemon and gold and amethyst, 

The jewelled laughter and the scent, 
Weaving of uneasy colors. 
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I would rest now in green and gray 

Of an abandoned garden 

Where no more flowers are, 

Only grass and crabbed trees, 

Night — 

And the bitter aroma of herbs 

Trod out by myriad, whispering feet of the rain— 
Night and no stars. 


Slobberdom, Sneerdom, and Boredom 


BEN HECHT 


T IS the custom of inspired opinion to pay little attention to mediocrities, 
to dismiss them with a shudder. I understand THe LitTLe REVIEW to be 
an embodiment of inspired opinion, an abandonment of mental emotion— 
Youth. Like some of the people who read it and even some of them who 
write for it, it flies at the throats of contemporary Chimeras and leaps upon 
the Pegasi of the moment. It slashes and roars, hates and loves. It never 
considers the right and never considers the wrong. It does not endeavor 
to be just and fair. This is at once a great crime and a great virtue. It is 
criminal to be unjust and it is virtuous to be truthful. To me THE LITTLE 
REVIEW is always both. I sympathize with its spirit and share it. Leave 
justice to the greybeards. Why should a soul which has the capacity for 
inspiration quibble in prejudices? 

I think, however, that shuddering at mediocrities is a grave error. Evil 
is the monopoly of the few as well as genius. Hating and loving them are 
luxuries. Therefore it is that this writing is not composed in the luxurious 
spirit of Tue LitrLe Review. My opinion is not an inspired one, my emo- 
tion is not an abandonment. I write with a photographic dispassion of the 
three great divisions of mediocrity—Slobberdom, Sneerdom, and Boredom. 

Slobbering is not an art and it is not an evil. It is not even important 
except as an object of analysis. True, if encountered in print or in the flesh 
it is likely to have a nauseous effect upon sensitive souls; but then one can 
easily avoid encountering it. One does not, for instance, have to attend a 
Walt Whitman dinner. When one hears that a Walt Whitman dinner is to 
be given on a certain night in the Grand Pacific Hotel all one has to do to 
remain happy and free from suffering is to stay at home. My friend K— and 
I went to a Walt Whitman dinner because we were young and curious and 
hungry, and because Walt, after all, is a great artist. 
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The dinner proved to be like most dinners of its kind—a glorious oppor- 
tunity for saccharine drool at the expense of a great name. Appreciation 
and love of an artist—a poet—are highly commendable qualities if practiced 
in private, if put into proper print. It is the same as with love of a woman. 
But to stand up in a public place, to shed tears of ecstasy, Wave one’s arms, 
pull at one’s hair and strike at one’s bosom—these are, as they always have 
been, the slobbering methods of egotistical mediocrity. It is simply a pros- 
tituting of the emotions. 

Mediocrity is not insensible to art. It is very probable that the Rev. 
Preston Bradley, who insists he is a reformed clergyman, really likes Walt 
Whitman, feels thrilled with the reading of him. But the joy the Rev. Bradley 
derives from reading Walt in his library is not enough for him. In fact, 
it is not a joy at all. It is an irritation. Give the Rev. Bradley an oppor- 
tunity to show what he thinks of Walt Whitman, to stand up on his feet 
before three hundred and fifty sympathetic souls and prove what a keen 
sense of taste and an advanced instinct of culture he (Rev. Bradley) possesses 
by yawping: 

“T love Whitman, I adore Whitman. He is this to me. He is that to 
me—” 

—then and not till then does the Rev. Bradley feel the real joy of appre-~ 
ciation for “good old, dear old, wonderful old Walt.” Give the Rev. Bradley 
a decent chance to platitudinize, attitudinize, and blatitudinize, and the love 
he bears old Walt oozes from him in dewy sighs and briny words. 

Do not imagine that I am violently indignant with the Rev. Bradley, or 
wish the reader to be, for his insincerity. It is indeed one of his best qual- 
ities. By being insincere, by having no actual ground for his ecstacy, the 
Rev. Bradley must, perforce, pay a great deal of attention to what he says. 
He is free to pick out the best words, the best pose, the most arresting and 
perhaps enlightening point of view. I say he is free to do this, but of course 
he doesn’t. It is not the fault of his insincerity, however. If the Rev. Bradley 
were an artist he would profit by it and be great. But why all this talk about 
such a person as the Rev. Bradley? Surely not because he is deserving of 
careful censure. The reason is that there were at least three hundred male 
and female Rev. Bradleys listening to him, slobbering in silence. 

And now the next division of mediocrity. Mr. Clarence Darrow was 
another of the talkers. Mr. Darrow sneered. Mr. Darrow sneered at Homer, 
Euripides, Shakespeare, Dante, Landor, Whittier, Tennyson, Milton, Kipling, 
and Heine because they didn’t write as good old Walt wrote. Because they 
wore fetters in their art and insisted on making the last word in the first 
line rhyme with the last word in the third line. They were weak, ignoble 

“Greatures, these copybook writers, said Mr. Darrow; they insisted on using 
a singular subject with a singular predicate and believed that a violation of 
such procedure was a sin. One of the things you learn in your school text 
books on physics is that a gentleman by imposing a pencil-point before his 
eye can obscure his vision of the Colossus. The idea seems apropos in the 
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case of Mr. Darrow. Mr. Darrow by imposing his soul upon the figures 
of the world’s big men can obscure them entirely for himself and evidently 
his sympathizers. After he had concluded three hundred and fifty persons, 
every one present so far as I could see except my friend K: and myself, 
stood up and sneered with Mr. Darrow. They passed him a rising resolu- 
tion of love and cheered him three times, omitting, however, the customary 
tiger. 

The greatest trouble with Mr. Darrow was his sincerity. He didn’t 
slobber any more than a public speaker has to in order to have a public to 
speak to. But his sneers were deep and earnest. They were entirely intellec- 
tual, the intellectual essence of mediocrity. All of us sneer, of course. The 
sneer is the one great American characteristic. When I told a man in the 
office in which I work that I had attended a Walt Whitman dinner he sneered 
at me. 

“Fourflushers,” he said. “I can’t see how you put that highbrow stuff 
over. A lot of long-haired, flea-ridden radicals, ain’t I right? I wouldn’t 
let my wife associate with a bunch like that.” 

(This is my office friend’s highest conception of manly virtue,—a thor- 
oughly American one,—being careful of whom his wife associates with.) 

Then my office friend went on to assert that Whitman was undoubtedly 
an immoral, not to say degenerate, party, that he “got by with his stuff be- 
cause it was raw,” and that everybody who professed any admiration for him 
was a suspicious character and one he “would think twice about before invit- 
ing to his home” (where his wife is). 

It is rather a complicated matter, this sneering business; and after at- 
tending a Walt Whitman dinner I don’t know whose sneers disgust me more, 
Mr. Darrow’s or my friend’s. They are both, however, identical in spirit, 
the spirit of mediocrity and sincerity when sincerity becomes, as it most 
always does, the cloak for ignorant convictions and bigoted fanaticism. 

And now we come to the third and last condition—boredom. Among 
the speakers at this memorable dinner was Mr. Llewellyn Jones. Mr. Jones 
is a critic of literature by profession if not qualification—although I do not 
say it, really. Of all the orators at good old Walt’s memorial gabfest Mr. 
Jones was the least offensive. He said nothing that shocked the taste or 
violated one’s innerself or harrowed one’s soul. I don’t, of course, remember 
what Mr. Jones did say. One never does, not only in the case of Mr. Jones 
but in the thousands like him, They occupy time and space and leave them 
empty. Not for them the sneer or the slobber. Mr. Jones wouldn’t sneer 
for the world. And as for slobbering Mr. Jones has too much good taste 
and discretion for that. Not that he is above them. His fear of them, his 
apparent uncertainty in distinguishing between these two characteristics and 
the characteristics of inspired opinion, indicate this plainly enough. 

So to be safe Mr. Jones resorts to the time-honored entrenchment of 
mediocrity. He barricades himself behind the bulwarks of boredom. He dis- 
charges no cannon, he commits no sins, he makes no false steps or takes no 
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false flights. He is boredom incarnate, the eternal convention in the arts 
whether he deals with Nihilism, radicalism, or stands pat on the isms of the 
past. Mr. Jones never gets anywhere, I repeat. I speak of all the Joneses. 
Nobody derives anything from him—from them—except ennui. He, they, 
never offend, never elate. He, they, are always Mr. Jones. 

Listening to the Joneses is as elevating an experience as watching the 
water blop-blop out of the kitchen hydrant. And this idea leads me back to 
where I started—Tue LrttLe REvIEw. 

Can you imagine what a thorough contempt a kitchen hydrant would 
have for a fountain rising from the rocks, for a brook gurgling down the 
hillside, or a strong river capering to sea? It wouldn’t exactly sneer at them. 
Mr. Jones doesn’t. But it would feel moved to spirited reproof. How juve- 
nile it is to gurgle, the hydrant would say, how vain and foolish it is to rise 
from the rocks, how upsetting it is to be continually capering to sea. I do 
not claim any super-intelligence in the matter of hydrants. But Mr. Jones 
and all the Joneses do say, and I have enough intelligence to understand 
them if not to sympathize with them, that Tue LirrLe Review is young and 
idiotic and given to unnecessary emotions and so forth. All of which is true, 
looked at from the elevation of a kitchen sink. “Why don’t you,” remon- 
strates the hydrant to the brook, “blop blop with me?” 

An afterthought: at this Whitman dinner there was one among the 
speakers who sustained a dying faith in Walt, humanity, and vers libre in 
general. He was Carl Sandburg who read a free verse poem of his own on 
Billy Sunday. 


It is provided in the essence of things that 
from any fruition of success, no matter what, 
shall come forth something to make a greater 
struggle necessary.—W hutman. 
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The Death of Anton Tarasovitch 


A Short Story of the Present War 
FLORENCE KIPER FRANK 


NTON TARASOVITCH lay dying. He lay in a pleasant cornfield 
A whither he had dragged himself in the heat of the afternoon, for a 
shelter against the merciless sun. But now it was evening and the stars were 
out, and dying was not now so bad an affair as it had been in the dust and 
the blinding sunlight. True, the pain was at times terrible, but at other 
times it made one only light-headed, so that oneself or the part that was 
Anton Tarasovitch seemed to be a different thing altogether from the body 
of Anton Tarasovitch which lay beneath It shot to pieces, while It fluttered 
and hovered above. 

He had not been lying for many hours in the Austrian cornfield. He 
knew that by the progress of the sun downward—downward until it made 
the long summer shadows that he loved in the fields at home; downward until 
it brought a breath of coolness and a gray light that had brushed out the 
clear distinction of shadows and sunlight; downward until it was gone for- 
ever and a few stars burned quietly in the sky overhead. It was the last 
sunset that Anton Tarasovitch was to see in this world. But time had no 
longer any meaning for Anton Tarasovitch. Lying on one’s back, so, and 
waiting to die, a minute can seem all there is of the world, and then an hour 
can be burned up like a minute, while one faints into unconsciousness, before 
one is slowly dragged back again to the thought, “I am I”—the thought that 
makes the world for each man, that creates for him the stars and the shadows 
and the sun sinking downward. 

Yes, Anton Tarasovitch knew that now—that it was this thought that 
made the world. And when he stopped thinking it, the world would again 
be nothing. Down! down! down! one would plunge, and then the world 
would be nothing. But it would exist still for other men. Yet how could 
that be? Tomorrow the sun would come up again into the sky just as every 
day it had come up in the fields at home, making the long shadows that he 
had so loved in the mornings and in the evenings. Tomorrow other men 
would see the sun—many other men would see it. But if Anton Tarasovitch 
did not see it ! In vain he struggled to create for himself a universe in 
which there would be no Anton Tarasovitch. Well, he was not clever 
enough to understand such matters. Men in universities and men who wrote 
books had figured them out and knew all about them. But how was he, who 


had never been to a University, who had not been to school even, to under- 
stand! 
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Yet this much he understood—that he was dying for his country. This 
the general had told them, and he had known always, since a boy, that it was 
a brave and fine thing to fight for one’s country and to die if need be. Anton 
Tarasovitch was dying that his country might be saved. 

Yet it was strange that the big Russia had need of him, just one common 
peasant. The great Russia had so many men that were strong and powerful, 
men with uniforms that glittered—men that were much cleverer and braver 
than Anton. Why should the country have need of him? Sasha needed him, 
and the children. Sasha needed him in the fields and she needed him in her 
heart too, She had often called him the light of her heart, in the strange 
words—so different from the words of other women—that Sasha often used. 
And he knew by her face that she needed him. She didn’t have to tell him 
so. He knew by the kindling of her face, as of a curtain behind which sud- 
denly a candle appears. So her face would light up when she saw him. Sasha 
would mind greatly if she never saw him again. 

He was dying because it was a glorious thing to die for one’s country— 
for the White Tsar, the little Father. You died to protect your country, so 
that your great country might live forever. But if you weren’t there to 
know that it lived forever !—now why couldn’t he think of the world without 
Anton Tarasovitch in it? Why did he land against a black wall every time 
he tried to think of tomorrow without Anton Tarasovitch? 

It was needful that he die to save his country. What if, to the general, 
he were only one of thousands and to Sasha and the children all of life— 
nevertheless, if every man should think that, then there would be no one at all 
to save the country. It was rather clever of him to figure it out so, especially 
with the fire in his side that made his head so light and his thoughts fly off 
from it and refuse to anchor down for more than a minute. It was clever of 
him to reason it out—Anton Tarasovitch who had never been to a University 
—that if every man should say to himself, “O, I don’t count. Just one more 
or less !”—then there would be no army at all to fight the Tsar’s battles. 

Yet he was not fighting or dying now to save Sasha. Nor was he dying 
to save his children even in the years to come. That wouldn’t be bad—to 
die so that years afterwards, even though it might be many years afterwards, 
one’s children would prosper and would live more happily. That would be 
a sort of living when one was dead, because one’s children were in a way 
oneself in different bodies. But he couldn’t see how Maxim and Ignat and 
Sofya and Tatya would at any time be better off because he was dying right 
now. He couldn’t see but that the land would be poorer and that they would 
have to work harder because he and the other peasants were dying for the 
Little Father and for their country. 

4 But if he couldn’t figure out just what people he was saving, at least he 
knew against what men he was fighting. He was fighting against the Austri- 
ans. The Austrians were a horrible people who spoke a language one couldn’t 
understand at all. When you tried to understand them, you couldn’t under- 
stand a word they were saying. He had known an Austrian once—a big 
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blonde fellow who had stayed a few days at their little village. One day 
Anton had been walking with the tiny Tatya on the road that led to the mar- 
ket and they had met the Austrian, who had stopped and had given Tatya 
a flower out of his button-hole. Anton remembered Tatya’s crows of delight. 
The Austrian had smiled at her, a nice, friendly smile, and Tatya had grab- 
bed for his hand as children will, even when the people they grab at are 
Austrians. 

Tatya had seemed to like the Austrian. And Anton had had to confess 
to himself that he wasn’t a bad fellow. But he must have been pleasant only 
because of Tatya. No one could help being pleasant to Tatya. The Austrian 
had been for a moment friendly because of her. At heart he was a hateful 
fellow. All Austrians were hateful. They all hated the Tsar and the Father- 
land and they all hated him, Anton, because he was a Russian. 

There must be some Austrians lying in this cornfield now, wounded as 
he was wounded. But he could see no one. Flat on his back, he could see 
only the stars which were thick now against tse sky. And he began to 
think that this was a cruel thing—that a man should be alone when he was 
dying. Even when a chap was just ill, he wanted someone to take care of 
him. Once when Anton had been ill of a fever he had been just like a baby, 
so weak and helpless. He had cried then because the milk that Sasha had 
brought him had been too hot for his tongue and had burned him. It was 
silly for a big man to cry, but that was the way you became when you were 
sick—weak and silly. He had never in his life cried when he was well. 
When men were well they were never silly. 

Women—women were different! Five times had Sasha been so ill that 
it was terrible—four times for the children that were living and once for 
the little one that had died. Sasha had almost died too that time. She had 
been so white and so hopeless looking for weeks after! But in all the times 
she was ill she had not complained as much as he had, that one month that 
he was sick with the fever. That must be because women were used to pain. 
The good God had so ordained it. For every life that they brought into the 
world they had to suffer, not only at the time, but for months before and then 
for years afterward. 

They were strange creatures, were women. Ifa child became ill or died, 
its mother suffered again, just as the day she had borne him. At least so 
Sasha had suffered when the baby had died—and other women that he had 
seen in the village. 

Birth was a strange thing now! He had never really thought of it before, 
but wasn’t it a strange thing that each time a person was born into the world, 
there should be pain and the long months of waiting. Then in one second an 
Austrian shell could blow away the body that some woman had waited for and 
had carried in her own body. In one second—why, so he had been waited for 
—he, Anton Tarasovitch. Now wasn’t that wonderful!—and he had never 
until this minute really thought of it. He, Anton Tarasovitch, had been car- 
ried in the body of his mother and had been born in pain and in rejoicing. 
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Why, it was like a miracle! And he had thought so lightly of it, had just taken 
it for granted that he should be born and that she should love him. 

He would like to make it up to her in some way now. But it was too 
late. She had been dead for very many years now and he also was dying. 
Well, he could tell her about it when he saw her with the saints in Heaven. 

Heaven! He would go there, of course, because he had always, since 
a boy, been obedient and had done just what the priests had told him. He 
ought to think now about Heaven. But somehow he did not care to think 
about it, and the strange part was that it did not trouble him that he did not 
care. Even if he woke tomorrow in Heaven, he would not be the same 
Anton. He might live forever, but that wouldn’t be the same thing as 
waking up in the morning with Sasha at his side. He tried to think what 
“forever” meant, and he fetched up against the same black wall that he 
had when he had tried to think of a world without Anton Tarasovitch to 
know himself in it. Forever! ever! ever! No stopping! On and on! But 
that would be horrible. No! no! he couldn’t bear that. One could do noth- 
ing, nothing, to get out of it. Even if one could be blown to pieces with a 
gun, say a thousand years from now, in Heaven, one’s soul would gather 
itself together again and go on and on, forever and forever. 

No, he mustn’t think about it. If he thought about it any more, he 
would lift his hands and strangle himself, so as to be able to stop thinking 
about it. Now he would think about Sasha. When he thought about her, 
he could feel her right next to him. He couldn’t see her face exactly, nor. 
could he see her standing there. And yet it was as if she really were there, 
and he could see her. That was the way it was when you loved a person. 
She was, as it were, in you, or at least right next to you, and yet she was 
separate from you, too. 

He had liked life with Sasha. He didn’t know until now how much he 
had liked it. True, it was a hard life they had lived together. One was 
on the go every minute—in bad weather when the frost stung and to walk 
even a mile became an agony; and in good weather one was constantly on 
the go, when it might perhaps have been pleasant to sit under the trees and 
play with the children. But life was good, for all that. Of course, if they 
could have saved money—only a little money—it would have been better. 
But the little money they could save had had to go for the taxes. The taxes 
were for the Fatherland, the priest had told him. The taxes were paid 
so that when the need came, Anton would be able to die for his country. 
But there was something confusing about that. Life would be better if it 
were not for the taxes, and the taxes were paid so that he might—no, 
that was bewildering. With the fire in one’s side and in one’s brain, how 
ebuld one think clearly about so difficult a matter? Besides, there were 
many matters of that sort that he, Anton Tarasovitch, was not clever enough 
to think about. One left such things to the priests, who were good men, 
and to the clever men at the universities. 
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The stars were sometimes a long way off now and sometimes very 
near to him. But neither near nor far away did they seem to care about 
him. They were the only things he could sée in the world and they did 
not seem to care about him. Undoubtedly they had seen many men dying. 
He knew about the stars! A young teacher who had come to the village 
when he was a boy had talked about them and Anton had never forgotten. 

The young teacher had not stayed long in the village. He was “dan- 
gerous,” they said, and Anton heard afterwards that he had gone to Amer- 
ica. It gave one many thoughts to listen to the teacher. He had said that 
the stars were worlds, just like our own earth—the earth that Anton knew 
the good Christ had come down to save. Anton, who was just a boy, had 
wanted to ask him if Christ had had to save all these worlds that were 
stars. But that was only one of the many confusing thoughts one had 
in listening to the young teacher. One felt strange in listening to him, as 
if the world weren’t solid at all, but were flowing like a river. * * * 

Anton felt very sorry for himself, lying there under the stars that did 
not care for him. He began to cry—silly, weak tears that tasted of salt as 
they touched his mouth. It was only at times that he knew that he was 
crying. At other times the soul of him entirely left his body and went 
shooting up and up, to be recaptured only with a struggle. 

The two of them—the burning body and the light soul—would have 
held together better, he knew, if someone could grip his hand tightly. At 
least that was the way they had done in the fever. When Sasha had 
gripped his hand, as if by a miracle he had been restored for a moment 
to a complete man, and was no longer two pieces—a body below and a soul 
that went fluttering above it. 

If only he could touch someone’s hand now—anyone’s hand—the hand 
of a human being! To be all alone with the cruel, flickering stars up above, 
that was no way to die—snuffed out into the darkness. That was no way 
for any man to go, even though he were just a peasant. But Anton knew 
himself important now, almost as important as a general. He knew himself 
important, with a strange, tremendous importance. He was as important 
as almost anyone in the world, and he was dying alone in the darkness. 

Then he remembered that there must be other men in the cornfield. 
He had thought of that before, and afterwards he had forgotten. If there 
were other men here—even one other man, an enemy—he would find that 
comrade and they would die together. 

Slowly, painfully, inch by inch he dragged himself. The stalks were 
like an impenetrable thicket. They entangled him as snares or a forest of 
swords set about him. He dragged himself on his palms, inch by inch, 
butting away the cornstalks. 

An Austrian was lying on his back, gazing upward. He was dead now, 
but Anton did not know it. There was a wound in his neck, and the flies 
had begun to gather. 
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Anton gave a sob as he saw the Austrian. One more effort and he 
would be near enough to touch him. Perhaps the Austrian would grip his 
hand—hard—as Sasha had gripped it. 

The hand of the Austrian did not grip hard when Anton touched it. 
It fluttered a little, however—Anton was sure of that. So Anton covered 
the hand with his own, and with his own hand gripped hard, as Sasha had 
gripped the hand of Anton. 

An so died Anton Tarasovitch, looking up at the stars. 


Art as it appears without the artist, 1. e., as a 
body, an organization (the Prussian Officers’ 
Corps, the Order of the Jesuits). To what extent 
is the artist merely a preliminary stage? The 
world regarded as a self-generating work of art. 
—Nietzsche. 
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Rupert Brooke 
(A Memory) 
ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


One night—the last we were to have of you— 
High up above the city’s giant roar 

We sat around you on the generous floor— 
Since chairs were lame or stony or too few— 
And as you read, and the low music grew 

In exquisite tendrills twining the heart’s core, 
All the conjecture we had felt before 

Flashed into torch-flame, and at last we knew. 


And Maurice, who in silence long has hidden 

A voice like yours, became a wreck of joy 

To inarticulate ecstasies beguiled. 

And you, as from some secret world now bidden 
To make return, stared up, and like a boy 
Blushed suddenly, and looked at us, and smiled. 


dolls 
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To a West Indian Alligator 


(Estimated age, 1957 years)* 
EUNICE TIETJ ENS 


Greetings, my brother, strange and uncouth beast, 
Flat-bellied, wrinkled, broad of nose! 

You are not beautiful—and yet at least 
Contentment spreads your scaley toes. 


The keeper thwacks you and you grunt at me, 
Two hundred pounds of sleepy spleen. 
He tells me that your cranial cavity 
Will just contain a lima bean. 


How seems it, brother, you who are so old, 
To lie and squint with curtained eye 
At these ephemera, born in the cold, 
These human things so soon to die? 


You were scarce grown, a paltry eighty years, 
Too young to think of breeding yet, 

When Christ the Nazarene loosed the salt tears 
Which on man’s cheeks today are wet. 


Mohammed rose and died—you churned the mud 
And watched your female laying eggs. 
Columbus passed you—with an oozy thud 
You scrambled sunward on your legs. 


So now you doze at ease for all to view 
And bat a sleepy lid at me, 

You eat a little every year or two 
And count time in eternity. 


So, brother, which is wiser of us twain 
When words are said and meals are past? 
I think, and pass—you sleep, yet you remain, 
And where shall be the end at last. 


*I cannot vouch for the science of this. It is “Alligator Joe’s” estimate. 
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Villon’s Epitaph * 
WITTER BYNNER 


I who have lived and have not thought 

But gone with nature as I ought, 
Letting good things occur, 

And now amazed and cannot see 

Why death should care so much for me. 
I never cared for her. 


Scarron’s Epitaph” 
WITTER BYNNER 


He who now lies here asleep 

None would envy, few would weep: 
A man whom death had mortified 
A thousand times before he died. 


Peaceful be the step you take, 
You who pass him—lest he wake. 
For his first good night is due. 
Let poor Scarron sleep it through. 


* From the French of Francois Villon. 
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Editorials and Announcements 


Our Credo 


HAVE lost patience: people are still asking “What does THE 

LitrLe Review stand for?’ Since we have been so obscure— 
or is it that people have been so dull?—I shall try to answer all 
these plaintive queries in a sentence. May it be sufficient: I can- 
not “explain” every day why the sunrise seems worth while or, as 
Mr. Hecht would say, why the brook rises from the rocks. 

THE LitTLE REVIEW is a magazine that believes in Life for 
Art’s sake, in the Individual rather than in Incomplete people, in 
an age of Imagination rather than of Reasonableness; a magazine 
that believes in Ideas even if they are not Ultimate Conclusions, and 
values its Ideals so greatly as to live them; a magazine interested in 
Past, Present, and Future, but particularly in the New Hellenism; 
a magazine written for Intelligent people who can Feel; whose 
philosophy is Applied Anarchism, whose policy is a Will to Splendor 
of Life, and whose function is—to express itself. 


Mr. Comstock’s Dismissal 


HIS great blessing comes sooner than we could have expected, 

and yet, as The Chicago Tribune remarks, it is belated by 
about forty years. Mr. Comstock has been Post Office Inspector all 
that time. I remember a few years ago in New York hearing an 
interesting woman send a group of people into paroxysms by the 
passionate childish seriousness with which she said, “I wish Anthony 
Comstock would die!’ Now that the government has accomplished 
this desideratum, it is almost time for it to be congratulated. I 
wonder how long it will be before this same government can “see 
its way clear” to suppressing the agent provocateur and letting his 
victims go free, or—well, never mind: it is beyond hoping. 
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“Succession” 


W HEN one of my friends fails to like Ethel Sidgwick’s Suc- 
cession I am left in a predicament: on what basis are we 
henceforth to understand each other? Succession goes so deep into 
music, into personality, into life that has its foundations in art. 

You can explain all the subtleties of your most difficult emotions 
by referring to how Antoine felt on page so and so. How does one 
live without Antoine? 


The Strike 


ee God said: “Let there be!” And there was. 

And when the modern god, the omnipotent Proletariat, says: 
“Let there not be!” : 

You say the strike of the Chicago car men is of purely local sig- 
nificance. You crack jokes about the pleasure of walking and about 
the adventure of jitney-rides. You are calm and complacent, you 
blind and deaf men and women dancing on a dormant volcano. 

You are right. Your complacency is justified. Why fear the 
million-headed mule who has borne his yoke for centuries? He 
grumbles ?—Oh, it’s a trifle: just fill his flesh-pot, and he will take 
up anew with bestial delight his eternal task of enriching the few 
at the expense of his blood and marrow. 

But fear the eruption of the volcano! For it will not remain 
dormant forever. Have we not witnessed the spasmodic awakenings 
of the giant? Recall the achievement of the Russian proletariat in 
1905. Did it not wrest concessions from the obstinate Czar by 
means of a passive revolution? Recall the general strike in Bel- 
gium. Did it not cripple its commerce and industry for months? 

The strike of the Chicago car men is pregnant with potentialities. 
It is a symptom of a refreshing storm. Those who produce every- 
thing and possess nothing have slept long in ignorance of their 
power. But they are slowly awakening. And when they become 
aware of the magic wand in their hand, whose passive motion can 


stop the wheels of the universe. . . . Take heed, O merrymakers 
at Belshazzar’s feast. Behold the MeNeE, TEKEL, Peres on the 
wall. K. 
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“The Country Walk” 


YOUNG Englishman by the name of Edward Storer—I am 
A assuming that he is young and that he is English—has pro- 
tested effectively against the condition which decrees that a piece 
of writing, a painting, a sculpture has to be judged as a commodity 
before it can be judged as a work of art by issuing little four-page 
leaflets containing portions of his work denied publication by the 
commercialism of the times. The first, which is called The Country 
Walk, has some quite uninspired though rather charming prose 
poems in it. The Lark, for instance: 


Out of the young grass and silence you arise, frail bird, 
spinning upwards to the sky. Faster beat the wings, and 
shriller is the voice, and soon you are lost in the high blue, 
so that scarcely can I hear your voice or see the maddened 
flutterings of your wings. 

Then suddenly all is silent, and softly you drop to earth 
again to rest your aching body against the good brown 
earth. 


The June-July Issue 


N ACCOUNT of being so late with our May number we have 

decided to combine the June and July and thus come out 
promptly again on the first of the month. Subscriptions will be 
extended accordingly. 


Edgar Lee Masters 


N the August issue there will be a new poem by Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters, author of The Spoon River Anthology, and also a photo- 


gravure portrait of the poet which has just been taken by Eugene 
Hutchinson. 
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The Submarine 
(Translated from the Italian of Luciano Folgore by Anne Simon) 


It sinks. In the twilight of the water 
the conquered submarine 

falls straight to the bottom 

and seems like a black corpse 

thrown to the coral below, 

thrown to the tomb that devours 

with liquid joy 

the refuse and remains of the old world. 
The propellers, devourers of motion, 
buzz no more, 

the rudder has ceased turning, 

the prow no longer points its sharp beak, 
but the submarine extends itself 

on the viscid bed, 

and a multitude of unknown 

fish, coral and sea-nettles 

try to enter the closed apertures. 


And yet once you leaped in the sun 
like a sentinel of burnished steel 

shining in the distance, 

and then rapidly returned to the green gorge 
where the sun never reaches, 

but where you find 

the tremendous task 

that is always with you and that whispers courage 
in the void of your soul. 

And once with your agile metallic prow 
you agitated the green water 

all around your shining body, 

and you did not feel the torments 

of the winds nor the black 

clouds of the hurricane 

that remained like spiteful women 

in a corner of the horizon, 

with hair dishevelled and the eye eager 
to spy below, from the firmament, 

the lost, the shipwrecked, the unknown 
that have no pilot. 
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Once from your sonorous sides, 

quietly, but vigilant and mad, 

the torpedo shot out, 

making its track in silence, 

and carrying 

within its thin body 

death, and the infinite 

power of dynamite. 

As you passed the sharks fled, 

as you passed the corals 

suspended their tenacious and clumsy work, 
and the fish with rapid movement 

swam away. 

You seemed like an enormous monster 

of a fantastic destiny 

and yet you are only a light submarine, 

a slender ship 

that the blow of a beam 

could sink, that a whirlpool could submerge 
in the abyss. 


I do not know your story, 

but I will sing your glory 

that is part of the desire 

of audacious men. 

Submarine, Destiny may have willed 

you to sink silently, 

and remain lost forever in the viscid bed of the sea-weed, 


(O submarine, able to challenge the unconsciousness of the seas 


and the impotence of the lighthouses, ) 
but you are alive and strong; 

there is no death, but only an appearance 
of death that remains. Destiny 

newly moulds you 

ina long phantom 

and you are run, submarine, 

by the courage of men 

who, in the unfathomable silence of the water, 
are piloted 

by the will of the strong 


New brothers will arise 

and pursue you 

because your shining back 
carries a banner, not tri-colored, 
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nor French, 

but the only color 

that dazzles; 

the banner of the battle 

that amidst disasters combats 

with this ferocious mystery 

that is foolishly determined to shut us out 
from the doors of Nature. 


Blaa-Blaa-Blaa 


I AM sick of words—spoken words—verbal refuse thrown off by the mental 

hypochondriacs who imagine themselves suffering from thought and 
afflicted with ideas. 

I am such of the artificial inanities of the drawingroom—the polite 
poppycock, the meaningless, emotionless enthusiasms. I often have entered 
a room where male and female husks sat, their faces wreathed in empty 
grimaces—animated masks discharging automatic phrases—and wished to 
God I was dumb and could be forgiven for silence. Listening is not so bad 
because one doesn’t have to listen. 

I am sick of the salon-like groups who gather for the purpose of think- 
ing aloud and then forget to think and make up for it in noises. Monoto- 
nous varieties, dropping pop-bottle gems from their lips, each individual 
amusing and delighting himself -beyond all understanding with his sterile 
loquaciousness. Here in the salon groups, the discursive congregations 
which come together in all manner of odd places and all manner of regular 
places, garrulity approaches torture. Here the professional discourser 
flops and waddles about in his own Utopia. He doesn’t crave understanding 
but attention. As for truth, as for taking the pains to express his inner- 
most reactions to a subject, this is impossible. The discourser doesn’t know 
what he thinks, doesn’t know what the truth is until he starts discoursing. 
And then he discourses himself into a state of mind. I have heard him dis- 
course himself into the most startling convictions; into matrimony and out 

f it into religion and out of it, into and out of every variety of damn- 
oolishness imaginable. 

Persons who use written words instead of spoken words as the parents 
of their thought suffer from the same hypnosis. But in writing this is com- 
mendable. It is commendable for a writer to be insincere if he can be more 
logical and enlightening as a result. The result may be De Profundis 
or Alice in Wonderland. It is my notion that men are sincere only in their 
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appetites. A man craves food and woman and other stimulants with un- 
questionable sincerity. But in the realm of thought I have arrived at the 
conclusion that sincerity is an inspired and not inspiring condition of the 
mind. 

I am sick of the blaa-blaaing hordes, from the smirking “supes” of the 
let’s-adjourn-to-the-other-room species to the simpering cacophonists of the 
Schoengist nobility. 

I am sick of the open mouths, the trailing sentences dying from weak- 
ness, the painstaking use of wrong words and the painstaking use of cor- 
rect words ; of the stagnated humor of deodorous sallies, 

I am sick of the Argumentatives, people with an irritating command of 
phrases, who balance paradoxes on their noses and talk backwards or upside 
down with equal lucidity; who must be contradicted o1 they suffer; who 
rumble bizarrely from the depths of every philosophical sub-celler they can 
ferret out in order to be startling; who shriek and howl and wail and protest 
and—the Devil take them—tell the truth and make it impossible to believe. 
Their only reason for talking is to impress. They are as noisy as cannon 
and as effective as firecrackers. 

I am sick of the delicate, searching souls who prick themselves with 
their own words, who operate on fly specks, who grope and search and 
struggle for fine and truthful things, who deal in verbal shadings intelligible 
only to themselves—and then not for what they said but for what they meant 
to say or desired to say or wouldn't say for the world. 

I am sick of their kinsmen, of the surgical tongues who dissect, who 
who vivisect and auto-sect. 

I am sick most of all of my own talk. But I continue to talk. I talk 
out of boredom and manage only to increase it. I talk out of vanity and 
spread disillusionment. I talk out of love and have to apologize. A victim 
of habit, I continue speaking, although I know the spoken word is the 
true medium of misunderstanding. Words, words, they keep tumbling 
out of my mouth and blowing away like dust before the wind. A pock on 
them. 

There have been revolutions in literature, authors have changed the 
size and construction of the novel, publishers have changed the color of their 
bindings, poets have changed-the form of their poetry and the essence of 
its style, thinkers even have altered slightly the trend of their thought. 
Music, painting, decorating, carving—everything changes with time except 
talk, which only increases. What a staggering illustration of the theory that 
it is only the weak things which survive. For talk is the commonest of 
weaknesses. Blaa, blaa, blaa—why not a revolution? What ails the radi- 
cals? Do they not realize that the time is ripe? They have changed the 
moral forms, the literary forms, why not the spoken forms? Why not a sub- 
stitution of expressive grunts and whoops and growls and chuckles and 
groans and gtirgles and whees and wows? Or is this matter one not for 
the radical but for 

“The Scavenger.” 
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The Nine!—Exhibit! 


S OMETIME in the winter a rumor got about that nine artists of Chicago 

were to form themselves into a group and hold an independent exhib- 
ition. 

At once the other artists were divided into two factions, those who 
jeered and those who applauded, those who said unpleasant things and those 
who had the enduring hope that at last something better was to be done in 
our exhibitions. 

The Great Nine, as the group began to be called—whether by them- 
selves or by others, it matters not: the phrase is a handicap—consists of 
Frederic C. Bartlett, William Penhallow Henderson, Lawton Parker, Karl 
Albert Buehr, Louis Betts, Charles Francis Browne, Ralph Clarkson, Wilson 
Irvine, and Oliver Dennett Grover. They were too generous in their number. 
Five, and there would have been no comment; nine, and there was aroused 
indignation, criticism, and a “show us” spirit which should have put the 
Nine on their mettle and made them give a stunning and silencing show. 

On May thirteenth, after one postponement when expectation was tense, 
the exhibition opened. What had we? A new setting and old stuff! 

One of the East Galleries had been chosen. William P. Henderson 
designed and executed the room. He made a piece of work having faults 
but being the best thing about the exhibition, a contribution in itself. The 
walls with their subtle color, divided into spaces by pilasters of deep wis- 
taria, red, and gold, rising on slender stems and blossoming out above; the 
screen of red at one end with the Zettler torso against it—they complimented 
themselves upon using this; the beautiful vases; and the green of the trees 
made a room too obtrusive for pictures, or one in which pictures are intru- 
sive. 

Were the setting less self-sufficient, still there are many things to be 
said. The sophisticated, almost exotic, color of the walls, emphasizing in 
the work of some all that is crude and materialistic in execution or inter- 
pretation, makes their work appear to less advantage than would the usual 
bleak gallery. And why so many pictures? Why not one picture in each 
space and that the best each artist could offer? How much more satisfac- 
tory the room would then be. Anyone who follows exhibitions will agree 
that each exhibitor has shown better work at other times. 

/ Frederic Bartlett’s group is in many ways the best, and holds its own 
in the room. Surpassingly beautiful in color are Mr. Henderson’s things. 
The little nude is exquisite, but he should not easily be forgiven his portrait 
of Florence Bradley, even if it is not meant as a character study. How- 
ever, he is one of the artists who can do more than put paint on canvas. 
He can make Art in many ways, as men did in the “high white days” of art. 
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The artists themselves have seen from this first effort wherein they 
have failed. This grouping must have been a very arbitrary one. Let us 
hope that a group founded on mutual endeavor and on equal ability will 
continue the effort to make our exhibitions comparable in some degree with 
the best European efforts. 

Chicago has now so many artists that it is impossible for them all to 
be gathered into the old Chicago Society. There should be many societies. 
Competition and co-operation among them would make the art life here less 
anemic and super-sensitive and bigoted. R. 


Book Discussion 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF PETTINESS 


One Man, by Robert Steele. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


“There is nothing which reflects the smugness of a people so much as 
the manner and temperament of its vice. And the temperament of American 
vice is more distinctly and monotonously bourgeois than any of its virtues” — 
from Ben Hecht’s “Phosphorescent Gleams” in the May Litrte Review. 
I have pondered over this maxim while reading Mr. Steele’s novel which 
is hailed by the critics as “the essence of America.” The hero is essentially 
American, horribly so. If the “average” type of any nation is repulsive, 
the American “Average” is a thousandfold more so. For he is more petty 
than vicious. The ‘one man” gives a confession of his life, full of puny 
deeds, from committing petty larceny to “picking up” a girl in the street 
and taking her to a “swell” hotel. The nauseating details have the flavor 
of the adventure stories which you may hear at a gathering of travelling 
salesmen in a provincial hotel lobby. What makes the boring Odyssey in- 
tolerably loathsome is its note of syrupy Christian penitence which the hero 
expresses after each penny-crime by falling on his knees and praying to 
his convenient god for forgiveness. 

The book has been hailed as a masterpiece. It is as far from a master- 
piece as a lewd “photo” is from art. The facts may be true, even auto- 
biographical, as some critics presume; the confessions will furnish good 
material for Billy Sunday and his lesser brethren. But photography, even 
if it be pornography, is not art. Let me quote the ever-new Edgar Poe: 
“Art is the reproduction of what the Senses perceive in Nature through the 
veil of the soul. The mere imitation, however accurate, of what is in Nature, 
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entitles no man to the sacred name of ‘Artist.’ . . . We can, at any 
time, double the true beauty of an actual landscape by half closing our 
eyes as we look at it. The naked Senses sometimes see too little—but then 
always they see too much.” I blush at the necessity of digging up ancient 
truths, but, my dear friends, read the reviews of Mr. Steele’s novel and you 
will admit with me the crying need of teaching the American critics the 
A-B-C of art. 


Icy OLYMPUS AND THE BURNING BUSH 


The Need for Art in Life, by I. B. Stoughton Holborn. 
New York: G. Albert Shaw. 


The Spirit of Japanese Art, by Yone Noguchi. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 


The complete man must consist of three essential fundamentals—the 
Artistic, the Intellectual, the Moral (mark the initials: aim!) ; man’s aim 
should be the full expression of his tripartite nature; he must not leave out 
any of the three sides, nor develop any one at the expense of the rest. Un- 
fortunately our age has achieved only two-thirds of the diagram, the I and 
the M, remaining wretchedly poor in the A part. When we look back we 
find that in the Renaissance period the A and I were overdeveloped, with 
the total lack of the M side. The Middle Ages present the presence of A 
and M and the absence of I. It is the Greek ideal we must look for in our 
endeavor for the complete expression of man. The Greek gentleman, the 
xadoo xdyaboc, the reserved, the moderately good, the not excessively just, 
the harmonious, the symmetrical—he shall be our standard, our criterion 
for the completeness of being. Is not Mr. Holborn clever and Olympian 
and icy-cold? 

Now listen: 


The evening had already passed when I returned home with 
that hanging of Koyetsu’s chirography under my arm. “Put all 
the gaslights out! Do you hear me? All the gaslights out! And 
light all the candles you have!” I cried. The little hanging was 
properly hanged at the “togonoma” when the candles were lighted, 
whose world-old soft flame (wasn’t it singing the old song of 
world-wearied heart?) allured my mind back, perhaps, to Koyet- 
su’s age of four hundred years ago—to imagine myself to be a 
waif of greyness like a famous tea-master, Rikiu or Enshu or, 

; again, Koyetsu, burying me in a little Abode of Fancy with a boiling 
4 tea-kettle; through that smoke of candles hurrying like our 
ephemeral lives, the characters of Koyetsu’s writing loomed with 

the haunting charm of a ghost. 


It is painful for me to stop quoting the religious ravings of dear 
Noguchi. And all this pathos is about a bit of old Japanese writing! I can 
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see the indignant Mr. Holborn’s moderate condemnation of the Oriental’s 
unreserved passion, canting the cold-beautiful Greek Mnéev dyay (nothing 
in excess). But, O forgive me, Olympian gods, I must come back to the 
Burning Bush where Yone Noguchi worships Hashimoro, Hiroshige, 
Kyosai, Tsukioka, Utamaro, and other such rhythmical names; I am aware 
of the abyss of excess that yawns before me, but the exotic wine is so luring, 
so intoxicating, the call of the Orient is so irresistible—I plunge: 


I will lay me down whenever I want to beautifully admire 
Utamaro and spend half an hour with his lady (“Today I am with 
her in silence of twilight eve, and am afraid she may vanish into 
the mist’), in the room darkened by the candle-light (it is the 
candle-light that darkens rather than lights) ; every book or picture 
of Western origin (perhaps except a few reprints from Rossetti or 
Whistler, which would not break the atmosphere altogether) should 
be put aside. How can you place together in the same room 
Utamaro’s women, for instance, with Millet’s pictures or Carpen- 
ter’sTowards Democracy? The atmosphere | want to create should 
be most impersonal, not touched or scarred by the sharpness of 
modern individualism or personality, but eternally soft and grey; 
under the soft grey atmosphere you would expect to see the sudden 
swift emotion of love, pain or joy of life, that may come any 
moment or may not come at all. 


I recall an evening at “The Vagabonds,” where some ultra-modern 
paintings were exhibited and bravely discussed. An idiotic friend of mine 
suggested that the Vagabonds pass an evening in contemplating the can- 
vasses in absolute silence. The obliging chairman, who is a fair parliamen- 
tarian, had the suggestion voted upon with the result of one vote in favor 
of it. I recall that evening in connection with Noguchi’s lines about Koyetsu: 


What need there be but prayer and silence? There is nothing 
more petty, even vulgar, in the grey world of art and poetry, 
than to have a too-close attachment to life and physical surround- 
ings; if our Orientalism may not tell you anything much, I think 
it will teach you at least to soar out of your trivialism. 


I refuse to say any more about the book, for I am tempted to quote him 
all the way through. If you wish to forget yourself and your environment, 
to melt away in the unreal atmosphere of Japanese prints—read Yone 
Noguchi’s little book. 

K. 


THE SLAV IN CONRAD 


Victory, by Joseph Conrad. 
New York: Doubleday, Page and Company. 


The Slavs are not adventurous people in the Western sense of the word; 
for the most part an inland race spread over the great monotonous Plain, 
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they are inclined for melancholy introspective searchings and spiritual 
struggles rather than for actual physical adventures. Their writers need 
not create for their heroes an atmosphere of dizzying stunts and elemental 
cataclisms; they find sufficient dramatic “plot” in the soul experiences of 
the restless yearning men and women who dwell not on a South Sea island 
but in ordinary cities and villages, fighting their human fights, wrestling 
with God and man, gaining their ephemeral victories, but more often suffer- 
ing defeats. Yet, despite their lack of adventurousness, the stories of the 
Russian and Polish writers, from Dostoevsky to Kuprin and from Orzezsko 
to Zeromsky, have seldom caused a yawn in their reader. 

The checkered life of Conrad has placed a distinct stamp upon his 
works, distinct from both the writers of his race and from the Western 
writers. We observe a dualism in his art, an eternal collision between fact 
and fiction, between realism and symbolism. His inborn Slavic mysticism 
is weighed down by the ballast of his rich experiences, and he continually 
wavers between the Scylla of lyric melancholy and the Charybdis of pictur- 
esque plot, preserving the equilibrium at times more and at times less skil- 
fully. The reader thus finds in Conrad that which he is after. For my 
part, I am rather distracted by the over-complex plot of Victory; I should: 
much prefer to meet Heyst and Lena in less dizzy surroundings, for then 
the interesting psychology of the quaint lovers would appear accentuated, 
like the flame of a candle, and would not be blurred by a pyrotechnic mass 
of startling coincidences and marvellous adventures. The atmosphere of 
Doom that breathes throughout the story is reduced in the end to a sensa- 
tional Eugéne Sue-like climax—a heap of dead bodies. 


K. 


SICK IDEALISM 


Erdgeist (Earth-Spirit): A Tragedy in Four Acts; Pandora's Box, by Frank 
Wedekind. New York; Albert and Charles Bon. 


Poor, foolish Frank Wedekind. Hapless Idealist. Luckless dreamer. 
Have you read Der Erdgeist and Pandora’s Box? He wrote them—this 
enfevered fancier. In two kindred flashes of madness he illuminated sev- 
eral hundred sheets of paper and out of them—out of their blood-shot words 
and illegitimate truths—a new figure is born for the bookshelf. Not an old 
figure in new binding and fresh rouge. Not a Lescaut or a Thais or a 
Nana. This mocking idealist of virtue removes indeed the eighth veil from 

4Salome. He hurls into the midst of the twittering parlor thinkers and sex 
chatterers a most disturbing answer to the eternal question, ‘““What is wom- 
an?” It didn’t disturb me because I don’t believe it. And anyway, I don’t 
mean that kind of disturbance. I mean, virtuous reader, it is impossible to 
consume Wedekind without blushing. If you were disappointed in Shakes- 
peare and Balzac and Cassanova and Jacques Tournebrouche and could find 
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nothing to blush at in them, do not despair. Here is a fellow, this Wede- 
kind, who will daub a real blush out of a rouge pot, a miserable fellow 
whom you can condemn and ostracize and, having relegated him to his 
proper place, enjoy thoroughly or secretly or not at all. 

It was Wedekind who first made people blush by a tasteless disserta- 
tion on the ignorant smugness recognized by society as the proper state 
for a young woman’s mind. He called it Spring’s Awakening. It was 
chiefly instrumental in awakening theatrical writers and managers. They 
spread the blush at $2 a head and waxed fat. But how did they spread 
the blush? Did they talk like Wedekind did? Did the mawkish plagiarist 
Cosmo Hamilton talk like Wedekind—tastelessly, vilely, brutally, and— 
horrors !—indelicately? Not he. Mr. Hamilton and the other get-rich- 
quick propagandists wouldn’t talk that way for the world. They are nice 
gentlemen. Not for them the idealist’s leer. Rather the bathroom wink. 
They will reveal a delicious girl in her delicious boudoir wearing a delicious 
nightie. They will make her out a virtuous girl, charmingly endowed but 
utterly stainless. 

Having established this fact they roguishly introduce into her boudoir 
an estimable young man and permit him to caress her dramatically. But 
the whole proceeding is stainless. It is drolly suggestive of unspeakable 
things—see box office receipts. But suggestiveness is necessary to bring 
home to people the blindness of virtue and the dangers that beset the under- 
paid young women who ignorantly make it its own reward—(if that means 
anything). Anyway, when the audience leaves it has been enlightened. 
Its taste has not been offended. Virtue has been shown to be a dangerous 
thing—that is, uneducated virtue has. Everyone agrees. And if not they 
disagree. In either case the discussion properly conducted (under the 
auspices of the “Amalgamated Virgins of the 21st and 22nd Wards”) is 
pleasing and improving. The press argues delicately and in good taste 
about sex hygiene. A new physiology is placed in the public schools con- 
taining information on the most effective way of brushing the teeth of the 
young and preserving the hair of the old. 

And last week Coroner Hoffman told me that it was impossible to es- 
timate how many girls were killed annually in Chicago by abortive opera- 
tions. He put the number in the hundreds. Hooray! Death is the wages 
of sin, 

But all quibbling aside, what does this low fellow Wedekind whom I 
started out by calling an idealist (I will prove it shortly) do? To begin 
with, he talks about sex. Not about stockings and undergarments and 
perfumed kisses, ankles, asterisks and anomalies. Everyone knows that 
this kind of talk, particularly when produced in drama form, is in the first 
place inexcusable, and in the second place unnecessary, and in the third 
place vulgar. And in the fourth place, instead of making the best of a bad 
job—that is, making his contributions a mental stimulus for snickering roués 
and ladies sensitive of their status—he insists upon being nasty without 
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being covert. Is there anything more unpardonable? Nobody can enjoy 
nastiness. The argument is an endless‘one. It leads to nothing except 
blows or blushes. 

As for the plays—I almost forgot I was reviewing them—Wedekind 
explodes volcanically on the subject he treats, and blows the question mark 
out of woman. He takes all the crimes a policeman ever heard of, rolls 
them up in a package of soft warm flesh and labels it “Woman.” He 
cracks his showman’s whip and calls attention to the texture of her skin 
and the white meat of her body. And then he sends her forth to ruin, to 
sweep like a polluted and wreck-strewn wave through life, breaking at last 
in a dirty crest on a foreign shore and leaving a scum behind her. Are 
these the worst things Wedekind could find to label woman—incest, butch- 
ery, lecherous animalism, bloody business and abandonment? Who but a 
sick idealist would pick a careless and care-free prostitute as a flaming ex- 
ample of woman at her worst? And is the power to destroy the most ter- 
rible power woman possesses ? 

Wedekind imagines that people idealize sex and hold it a beautiful 
force. Poor Wedekind, where did he get such an idea? And then he 
imagines that in reality sex passion is a smashing force that knocks people 
into each other’s arms, tumbles their heavens, smears their lives. He 
imagines that men and women love without thought, mate with the irre- 
sponsibility of hyenas. And imagining all this Wedekind creates a sort 
of droll fiend to prove it. Behold her—a creature to confound saints and 
sinners, to tear the beauty out of men’s souls and dance with muddied feet 
upon the finery of life. He dangles her before our eyes, naked and glorious 
—the diseased siren of the ages. And he calls her Lulu, the earth spirit. 

He introduces her fresh and joyous and vibrating with tabooed emo- 
tions. She is in love with her own beauty. Her body thrills her with its 
whiteness and its movement. She already has felt its power. Were I in 
these plays I would as soon think of kissing Lulu as biting a stick of dyna- 
mite. But I am not an ideal conception. There are other men—Wedekind 
digs them up from every corner of life—who fall at her feet and who shoot 
each other and themselves for the sake of being contaminated by her 
caresses. Queer men, idealists. They tumble about her, whining, cursing, 
chanting, forswearing their Gods, their souls and their vanities. 

And she tumbles with them, from one precipice down to another, faith- 
ful only to her nervous system. Her only virtue is a complete absence of 
the quality. If only Wedekind had invested her with a single human moral 
conviction—merely for the sake of completing her diabolically. If only 

4 he had made it possible for her to sin against something. But she hasn’t 
anything to sin against—not a conviction, not a moral. In this country 
she would be tried for her murders and treasons and sent to an asylum for 
incomplete people. What she does she does simply. When this hussy 
kills the father who owned her in order to save herself from his threats 
and then throws herself laughingly into the arms of the son, she does it all 
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without malice. It is all natural, spontaneous. When she rebukes her own 
father for making love to her (she tells him he’s getting too old for such 
tricks) when she murders, deceives and pollutes she hasn’t any feeling of 
doing wrong, any reaction except one of satisfaction. If this isn’t an ideal 
I’d like to know what is. If everybody was like she is there would be no 
sorrow or suffering in the world. We would all be simple animals dashing 
around, biting each other, drinking from each other’s throats, feeling pain 
only when our nerves were touched and joy only when our nerves were 
touched. Wedekind imagines that this state is the true reflection of today. 
He exaggerates what according to his experience may be a logical prejudice 
and hurls it brutally behind the footlights and into the bookcase. 

Lulu, bedraggled, walking the streets of London in the rain, looking 
for prey, Lulu wheedling quarters out of ragged sensualists, hiding her 
father and her lover and the woman who desires her while she “entertains”’ 
her victims, Lulu spreading disease, and then Lulu running wildly around 
the dirty garret in her chemise pursued and killed by a red-eyed, nail-bitten 
Jack the Ripper—that is the end of woman. Poor Wedekind. What an 
exaggerated opinion of virtue he must have,—an idealist’s. There is but 
one more thing. It is Wedekind’s master stroke. 

He introduces a note of unselfishness and poetry as a climax. Lulu 
lies stabbed by the delighted and enthusiastic Ripper. And kneeling before 
the picture of her in her hey-dey is the “Countess,” the woman who loved 
her—a homo-sexualist—an irritating creature. 

“I love you, you are the star in my heavens,” she cries purely. I don’t 
remember whether the Ripper kills her or not. What a mess! 

B. H. 


Rabindranath Tagore: A Biographical Study, by Ernest Rhys. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 


Shrill Chicago and thousands of similar examples of Western civilization 
have more to learn from a book of this sort than can be readily explained. 
Taking Chicago as fairly representative of the swiftest modernity, one 
must blush for the city of “I Will” whenever he picks up Ernest Rhys’s keen 
and quiet study of the talked-about Hindu. The blushes are for the vast 
herds whose only ventures upon new paths are to trample and set back, 
whose only ideals center in or near the stomach. In the white light of 
this book—reflected radiance from a first-magnitude luminary—Chicago 
and her kind appear as blundering heedless egotists who never listen. Their 
ears have not developed, their eyes are turned to the ground. “I Will”— 


what? To grow strong, high-minded, clean of heart, and wise of soul? 
Anything but this. 
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Tagore, by his very tolerance and avoidance of condemnation, seems 
vehemently to remind the thinker of all this—by force of the law of con- 
trast. The clear-eyed Easterner even points out a scant virtue or two in 
Western civilization, such as the value of mastering materials, which the 
Westerner himself overlooks when in self-defense; and no blame is placed 
on the feverish civilizees. Tagore moves in a state of peace which is the 
very essence of activity, and has no part in the fanatics’ plan which begins 
with lassitude and ends in stagnation. He is a man of action, forceful, 
definite, wasting no energy nor sparing the use of it. Modern methods of 
doing things and “getting there’ become mere feeble noises by comparison. 
This is not the tragedy, that Westerners blunder and fail_—the East has 
its failures,—but it lies in the fact that America arrogantly chooses not to 
listen, not to see and learn. A few scattered listeners must catch the har- 
monies intended for a whole nation, the majority having been sophisticated 
to extinction. The herds in Chicago and elsewhere will go on indefinitely 
in their own swaggering way, blind and deaf, sure beyond correction that 
the chief desirability lies in digestion, decoration, and diversion Sm 
while Rabindranath Tagore and the beautiful element he personifies are 
ever-present, waiting within reach of all, working out the biggest things in 
the world, and living the last word of true joy. 

Ernest Rhys is very gentle and sparing in making comparisons. He 
leaves this to his reader, and is mainly occupied with the re-creation of the 
steady magnetic atmosphere which is a natural attribute of Tagore. The 
paragraphs devoted to the boys’ school at Bolpur give one a feeling of 
something lost, at least to those who thirsted through the schools of the 
U. S. Rhys is successful in giving out an excellent idea of the great man 
and his works. 

HERMAN SCHUCHERT. 


Militarism is the German spirit. 
Militarism is the self-revelation of German heroism. 
Militarism is the heroic spirit raised to the spirit of 
war. It is Potsdam and Weimar in their highest com- 
bination. It is Faust and Zarathustra and Beethoven's 
score in the trenches. 
For even the Erotca and the Egmont Overture are 
nothing but the truest militarism. And just because all 
. virtues which lend such a high value to militarism are 
4 revealed to the fullest extent in war, we are filled with 
militarism, regarding it as something holy—as the holiest 
thing on earth—JVerner Zombart. 
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Have You Read——?P 


(In this column will be given each month 
a list of current magazine articles which, as an 
intelligent being, you will not want to miss.) 


The Imagist Number of The Egoist, May 1. 

H. D. and Imagism, by May Sinclair. The Egoist, June 1. 

Redemption and Dostoevsky, by Rebecca West. The New Republic, June 5- 
Back of Billy Sunday, by John Reed. The Metropolitan, May. 

The Old Woman’s Money, by James Stephens. The Century, May. 

Quack Novels and Democracy, by Owen Wister, The Atlantic, June. 


Can You Read——? 


(In this column will be given each month a 
resumé of current cant which, as an intelligent 
being, you will go far to avoid.) 


Fiction reviews by Llewellyn Jones in The Chicago Evening Post. 

A typical literary judgment from The Dial: “But, in the main, his 
wholesomely harsh utterances ought to be, and must be, in some degree, 
tonic and bracing and curative.” 

An editorial from The New Republic, a journal of opinion whose func- 
tion, we believe, is to circulate ideas: 


During the past ten months the German Ambassador 
at Washington has done nothing to promote a better 
understanding between his own government and nation 
and the American government and nation. He is con- 
sequently all the more to be congratulated upon his be- 
havior at a moment of acute and dangerous contention 
between the United States and Germany. He has on his 
own initiative and perhaps at his own risk intervened on 
behalf of a possibly peaceful solution of the differences 
between the two governments. He has sought by means 
of a frank talk with President Wilson to break through 
the barrier of misunderstanding which the exchange of 
notes was building up between the two governments and 
to re-establish a genuine vehicle of communication. The 
conversation may not lead to agreement, but at the top 
of a peculiarly forbidding crisis it has at least made an 
agreement seem not impossible. Everybody who detests 
war, everybody who hopes that the friendship between 
the United States and Germany will not be involved 
in the wreckage of the hideous conflict, will be grateful 
to Count von Bernstorff for his enterprise. 
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The Reader Critic 


Mrs. Jean Cowdrey Norton, Hempstead, Long Island: 

Since coming in contact with Tue Litrte Review last December, I have more than 
enjoyed each issue with your own impulsive, warm-hearted, dauntless personality 
coming through its pages; and it is for that reason I do not hesitate to ask you for 
an explanation of a sentence that you wrote in the April number, which led me to 
subscribe for that horrible output, viz, The Masses. You pronounced it indispensable 
to intelligent living. On that I sent in a subscription, and whereas I am not so awfully 
stupid I cannot understand how you, who are evidently an artist with high ideals, 
could possibly have such a magazine on your desk. The cartoons are so untrue, so 
damnably yulgar,—which good art never is,—the insistent harping on the shadows of 
life, the exaggerated outlook which tinges the whole paper—quite as one-sided on its 
side as other papers are on theirs; all of which I know must be in complete contra- 
diction to your self. It fills me with astonishment. We acknowledge with our ever- 
increasing complex civilization that we must more than ever perhaps help each other; 
but I don’t just understand which class this perfectly rotten sheet is intended to reach. 
If it’s the so-called down trodden, they are apt to have so much unhappiness any way 
1 should say a good brace up does more good than harping on injustice in general; 
as for the class that “does not think,” its inartistic drawings alone would be enough 
to queer it. When I am down and out—I happen to be a working woman too—I most 
decidedly do not want to be made more down and out by more woes, that often spring 
from lack of intelligence, that both rich and poor suffer alike from. You will see I 
believe in the responsibility of the individual, that you Socialists rather avoid. I do 
not expect you to answer this letter, but I shall look in Tue LitrLe Revrew for a 
stray line that will give me some idea of your outlook. 


[I have so much to say in answer to this letter, and 
so little time to say it that I have asked someone who 
shares my view to do it for me. Mr, Davis says it 
much better than I could, anyhow. And I must add that 
I am not a Socialist. I am an Anarchist—which means, 
an Individualist; which means everything that people 
think it doesn’t mean—The Editor.) 


F. Guy Davis, Chicago: 

I will try to indicate very briefly why I think so much of The Masses. The group 
that is getting it out are real students who know the crowd with all its hope and 
despair, much better than the crowd knows itself. They are interpreting the crowd. 
The mass would never like The Masses. It is too true. It is not got up for them. 
The Cosmopolitan is the ideal of the mass. The Masses is for the few brave spirits 
who want to know life as it is, the shadows as well as the flights up into the sunshine. 
The Masses to my mind has as broad a range of feeling reflected in its pages as any 
magazine I know of. Humor, tragedy, light, shade, drama, color, yes, and mud too, 

s you say. But isn’t mud a part of life? In some respects mud is the condition of 

fe. The great need of the sensitive mind of today is contact with the vital life- 
giving things and ideas which come from the earth. The life of such a mind ts like 
the life of a plant. Its roots must go down beneath the surface or it will die. The 
Masses to my mind is the spirit of the earth put into magazine form, and to read it 
understandingly is to put the roots of the soul down into the earth where they should 
be if a healthy growth is desired. One could get too much of that contact of course, 
‘but that is another matter. 
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FREE POETS v. FREE VERSE: 


{As Mr. Carter suggests in the following letter, re- 
printed from The Egoist, I hope Tue Littte Review 
agree with Mr. Aldington’s point of view I hope the lat- 
ter may be induced to answer Mr. Carter at length in the 
same issue.—The Editor.] 


To the Editor, The Egotst 


Madam,—I notice that in his contribution to the Imagist number of The Egotst 
Mr. Harold Monro, writing on the history of the Imagist movement, states that the 
movement owes its origin to the large discovery of “Poetry as an art” [my italics]. 
He then proceeds to point out that the Imagist verse fails as poetry not because the 
writers love poetry less, but because they love expression more. Being what it is it 
would be no better if Tennyson had written it, and no worse if it proved to be by, say,. 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling. Indeed, it is not poetry any more than little Congreve’s tire- 
some stream of depreciation is comedy, despite what certain hopeless apprentice play 
critics assert to the contrary. Poetry, I supposee Mr. Monro would say, is not ex- 
pression but the thing expressed. All this is good and true. But Mr. Monro fails to 
make one thing quite clear. The Imagists have been mistaken in their very conception 
of poetry which lives alone by the power to see it as Art and not as “an art.” I am 
convinced that some at least of the Imagists are not without the secret of this power, 
and if they will be guided by the vision they gain thereby, to the extent of forgetting 
their literary erudition, it will transform their conception of poetry. The strict litera- 
ture at which they aim is not proper poetry. In fact, liteary technicians do not, as a 
rule, write poetry for the simple reason that even if they dream the poet’s dream of 
reality they at once proceed to smother it under literary form. We must look to those 
rich in poetical experience, and free to express it, for the true expression of poetry. In 
plain words, “Poetry as an art” (that is, as expression or form) is not the same as 
Poetry as Art (that is, the thing expressed). The distinction is so big and vital and 
so necessary to be maintained at this moment, that I propose to consider it in an article 
in THe Lirrte Review. I hope to prove that what poetry needs nowadays is free 
poets, not free verse. HUNTLEY CARTER. 


[As the nearest available Imagist, perhaps I may be permitted to comment (with- 
out prejudice to the other Imagists) on Mr. Carter’s letter. I am not quite sure that I 
know what Mr. Carter means, but I think he means that it is useless for a man to 
study classic quantity and mediaeval rhyme and modern free verse, if he has no par- 
ticular impulse or mood to make those studies valuable as a means of expression. If 
that is what Mr. Carter means I agree with him. I will also agree that it is useless 
to try and teach a dumb man to lecture or a lame man to break the hundred yards 
record. If a man is to lecture, if he is to be an athlete, we take for granted that in 
the first case he has ideas and a certain eloquence, and in the second a good physique 
and an aptitude for sprinting. Mr. Carter would be a rotten trainer if he didn’t make 
his man diet, take cold baths and long walks and an occasional sprint; he ought even 
to make him do a little boxing. I feel, somehow, that Mr. Carter never went in for 
violent exercise or that he relied upon his “Soul-Flow” or “Art-Ebb” to get him 
through. 

Now poetry is not so very unlike athletics. You may have no aptitude for it, 
and then all the training in the world won’t get you in first; you may shape very well, 
but if you don’t train you will be an “also ran.” I believe in having an aptitude and 
in training it; Mr. Carter believes in having an aptitude and not training it. 
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I object to Mr. Carter informing us of the existence of our “of courses.” We 
take for granted that a man is sincere, that he has lots of impulses and that he is 
“free.” All that is the stuff out of which poetry is made. The making of it, the 
“training” is what we are immediately interested in. We take for granted that we 
have the essentials of poetry in us or we should not attempt to write it. We are now 
after clarity of form, precision of expression. Mr. Carter, like the majority of our 
fellow citizens, does not value these things; we find them present in every work of 
art which is beautiful and permanently interesting; hence our anxiety to attain by 
practice that clarity and that precision which practice alone can give.] 


RicHARD ALDINGTON. 


If only every Celt will refuse to fight for anything 
but the freedom of his own country, the English will 
soon destroy themselves altogether, and we shall inherit 
their language, the only worthy thing they have, and 
which their newspapers have not yet succeeded in de- 
bauching and degrading beyond repair. There are still 
universities in England. However, they have made it a 
crime in England to write good English—for style itself 
is a form of truth, being beauty; and truth and beauty 
are as welcome in England as detectives in a thieves’ 
kitchen —Aleister Crowley in The International. 
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The most difficult business in life is to 
get advertisements for an “artistic” maga- 
zine—particularly for one that has the added 
stigma of being a free lance. We will give 
a commission of $5.00 to every one who 
secures a full-page “ad” for THE LITTLE 
Review. Write for particulars. 

On the following pages you will find the 
“ads” we might have had in this issue, but 
haven't. 
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Mandel Brothers might have taken this 
page to feature their library furnishings, 
desk sets, and accessories—of which they 
are supposed to have the most interesting 
assortment in town. I learned that on the 
authority of some one who referred to 
Mandel’s as “the most original and artistic 
store in Chicago.” If they should adver- 
tise those things here I have no doubt the 
1,000 Chicago subscribers to THE LITTLE 
Review would overflow their store. 
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Marshall Field and Company might have 
used this page—but they wouldn’t. I have 
been to see them at least six times. They 
have a book department where you can 
actually find Nietzsche when you want him 
without having the clerk say, ‘““We’ll be glad 
to order it.” Such a phenomenon ought to 
be heralded. 
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Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company ought 
to advertise something, though I don’t know 
just what. The man I interviewed made 
such a face when I told him we were “rad- 
ical” that I haven’t had the courage to go 


back and pester him for the desired full- 
page. The Carson-Pirie attitude toward 
change of any sort is well-known—I think 
they resent even having to keep pace with 
the change in fashions. 
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A. C. McClurg and Company could have 
used this page to advantage. They have lots 
of books to advertise and they ought to 
want to advertise them in a Chicago maga- 


zine. I am willing to wager that they will: 
I plan to interview them once a week until 
they succumb. 
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There is least excuse of all for the Cable 
Piano Company. They know what we 
think of the Mason and Hamlin Piano and 
they know, whether they advertise or not, 


that we will keep on talking about it when- 
ever we feel like appreciating a beautiful 
thing—which is rather often. 
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This page might have been used very 
profitably by Mr. Mitchell Kennerley to an- 
nounce the publication of a book of poems 
by Florence Kiper Frank. I think it is to 
be out this summer—though of course I 


can’t pretend to give the details accurately, 
not having been provided with the “ad.” 
But THe LittLe REvIEw readers will want 
the book nevertheless. 
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oetr 543 Cass Street 
oS l Chicago 

A Magazine of Verse 
Papraic Cou, the distinguished Irish poet and lecturer, says: “POETRY 


is the best magazine, by far, in the English language. We have nothing in 
England or Ireland to compare with it.” 


_" 


William Marion Reedy, Editor of the St. Louis Mirror, says: “POETRY 
has been responsible for the Renaissance in that art. You have done a great 
service to the children of light in this country.” 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT SO IMPORTANT A MAGA- 
ZINE? 


POETRY publishes the best verse now being written in English, and its 
prose section contains brief articles on subjects connected with the art, also re- 
views of the new verse. 


POETRY has introduced more new poets of importance than all the other 
American magazines combined, besides publishing the work of poets already dis- 
tinguished. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THIS ART. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. A subscription to POETRY is the best way of 
paying interest on your huge debt to the great poets of the past. It encourages 
living poets to do for the future what dead poets have done for modern civilization, 
for you. 


One year—12 numbers—U. S. A., $1.50; Canada, $1.65; foreign, $1.75 
(7 shillings). 


POETRY 
543 Cass Street, Chicago. 


F Send POETRY for one year ($1.50 enclosed) beginning......................ecsoseeo-n- 
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RADICAL 
BOOK SHOP 


Headquarters for the sale of 
radical literature represent- 
ing all phases of libertarian 
thought in religion, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, also 
revolutionary fiction, poetry 
and drama. All current 
radical newspapers and 


magazines. 


Mail orders promptly filled. 


Send for catalogue. 


817, North Clark Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Nudity and the Ideal Will Levington Comfort 
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The Ugliest Man George Burman Foster 
Father and Daughter Edgar Lee Masters 
A Photograph of Edgar Lee Masters by Eugene Hutchinson 
Emasculating Ibsen; Death “The Scavenger’ 
Alice Oliver Henderson 


Children’s Poems Arvia Mackaye 
| Robin Mackaye 


Book Discussion 
The Reader Critic 
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An Individualist Review 


Subscribe to THE EGOIST and hear what you will get: 


Editorials containing the most notable creative and critical 
philosophic matter appearing in England today. 


Some of the newest and best experimental English and Ameri- 
can poetry. 


A page of current French poetry. 
Reviews of only those books which are worth praise. 


News of modern music, of new painting, of French literary and 
artistic life. 


A series of impartial studies in modern German poetry (began 
June Ist). 


Translations and parodies. 


A serial novel by James Joyce, a young Irishman of great talent 
—a novel no one else would print—it was too good. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 


Price—Fifteen cents a number 
Yearly subscription, One Dollar Sixty Cents 


Buy some of the back numbers. They are literature, not jour- 
nalism. 


OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, LONDON, W. C. 
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Vol. II AUGUST, 1915 No. 5 


The American Family 


BEN HECHT 


| (3 HE dead fingers of spent passions, spent dreams, spent youth clutch 
at the throat of the rising generation and preserve the integrity of 
the American family. Not that there is a typical American family. There 
is only the typical struggle between the dead and the living, between the 
inert and hideous virtue of decayed souls and the rebellious desires of 
their doomed progeny. 

The ambitious and educated American mother is a forceful creature, a 
strong, powerful woman. As an individual she is dead. Once she knew and 
had the desire for beauty. Dead fingers reached into her heart and killed it. 
The force of which she was doomed to become a part crushed her. The 
conventions of the world are stronger than its natural destinies. Those 
conventions—the conventions of the family—are not of the man’s making. 
Woman attends to her own subjugation. She preserves the spirit of the 
family, struggles and labors to keep it a unit, to keep its members alike. 
Moaning with the tyrannical lust for possession she enfolds her daughter 
in her arms. There are certain things in her daughter which must be 
killed. There is a dawning of love for “impossible” things in her daugh- 
ter’s heart. There is an awakened mental curiosity, a perceptible inclina- 
tion to break from the oppressiveness of the surrounding dead. In the 
night the daughter wonders and doubts. She would like “to get away” 
—to go forth free of certain fiercely applied restrictions and meet a different 
kind of folk, a different kind of thought. She would like to be—to feel the 
things she is capable of. It is all vague. Always revolt is vague and in- 
tangible for the daughters of women. Revolt is for souls still living, and 
the living are weaker than the dead. The living soul is a lone, individual 
force, its yearnings are ephemeral and undefined. The mother knows what 
they are. The dead always know what it is they have lost. And in this 
knowledge the mother is strong. But the living cannot say to itself what 
it wishes to gain, what it reaches to attain. Only in the stray geniuses of 
time has the individual soul fought desperately and triumphantly for its 
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preservation. And there is no genius in the daughter. There is merely 
the divine and natural instinct for self-realization. Once the mother felt 
it and it was killed. Now the daughter has caught the dread disease—the 
contamination which starts a cold sweat under the corset stays of society; 
the thing which brings down upon it for its destruction the phalanxes of 
fierce fatuities—the moribund mercenaries employed by the home for its 
defense and preservation. 

Something happens to crystallize the revolt. It is a man outside the 
pale, a good man, a bad man. It is a book. It is a friend. Often the 
struggle is fought through little things too numerous to mention and 
the struggle itself too casual to classify. Sometimes it wages without a 
word; at other times there are blows. And at such times the enshrouding 
veils are torn aside. One can see the dead rise up, their pasty limbs drag- 
ging with the mould and slime of their couch. One can see them reaching 
their dead arms out, with the bloodless flesh hanging from them in shreds. 
One can watch them crawl on their bony feet and as they come close— 
these dead—the foul odor that issues from their sightless, twisted, rotted 
faces hangs like a grey smeared canopy above them. 

They come. They take their stand at the mother’s back. And the 
pitiful struggle is on. 

It is the mother who strikes the blows. Her first weapon (she uses 
it like a poison) is her love. She calls it that. ‘You are my only hap- 
piness,” she cries. “I have given you everything, a part of me, all you 
have needed. I have sacrificed everything for you. All my dreams have 
been for you. O, how can you permit anything to come between us?” 

The daughter listens. There is a selfish ring to it. But love must be 
forgiven for selfishness. In the schools and the churches the preliminaries 
of the struggle have been insidiously fought. Children owe duties to 
their parents and not to themselves. It was what the daughter learned 
at school. It is what she read between the lines of her books and heard 
from the lips of all around her. And now it is the murmur that rolls into 
her ears. It is the odor of the dead. 

Day after day the mother strikes with this weapon. Her red, furious 
eyes dripping tears, she moans it out. Her voice is like the yelp of a 
frantic animal. Her voice is like the whine of a woebegone fice. Her 
voice is cold and hard and hollow like the echo in a tomb. 

The beauty that has come to her daughter is a fragile thing. The lov- 
liness she visioned is the most delicately mortal of life’s treasures. Fiercely 
the mother hurls herself against it, hurls the reproaches of her dead soul, 
the recriminations of her entombed spirit—the odors of the dead . . . And 
her weapons are tangible things. They are sentences. They are the 
moral perversions with which the family unit always has fought for its 
preservation. They are tried things, prophetic precedents. And the beauty 
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in the normal being is an indefinite force—a vagueness. It has no weapons 
with which to strike. Triumphant revolt is only for martyrs and artists. 
It is the losing force in normal existence. 

Gradually it becomes clouded in the daughter’s soul. She feels un- 
clean. She imagines it is the beauty which is unclean. She does not know 
that it is the uncleanliness of the dead—the uncleanliness of her mother 
revealed to her in her heart by the divine light that is dying within her- 
self. An agony comes into her. The struggle narrows to pain. Cold 
things reach at her heart. It leaps and flutters. She stands, her face 
white and a look of uncanny suffering about her eyes. The dead fingers 
grip fast. 

The mother, moaning, shuddering, her eyes gleaming, enfolds her 
daughter in her arms. “I dare you to take her from me,” she cries out 
to the man, to the friend, to the book, to the world of beauty, whatever 
it is toward which her daughter inclined for the divine instant of awakened 
soul. “I dare you. I dare you.” 

“Nothing can ever take me from you,” the daughter weeps. Death. 

Tears, a form of decomposition now, roll from her cheeks. The 
struggle is over. The unit has been preserved and now one may look at 
the unit and see what it is. The rotted figures of the dead have dragged 
their shredded flesh back to the graves. 

There are different kinds of families. Only in the struggle between 
the dead and the living do they become the same even when the contestants 
differ. I will describe only one type. Perhaps it is the American family ; 
perhaps it is not. 

It is the family which considers culture a matter of polished finger- 
nails and emotional suppression and dinner table aphorisms, puns and the 
classics in half morrocco. It has bound volumes of The Philistine or some 
other mawkish philosophical twaddle on view in the bookcase. It—the 
spirit of this family—knows the titles of books memorized from literary 
reviews in current magazines and will discourse bitingly on the malicious 
trend of these radical volumes from the sweeping knowledge she has of 
their titles. In the matter of music the spirit of this family “plays safe.” 
It will characterize as “tinkly” or “syrupy” anything melodious which 
secretly pleases it. The rather humorous falseness of its culture is inex- 
haustible. 

Introspection is an indecent as well as impossible thing to the spirit 
of this family. To look into her soul and see the diseased and dead things 
that fill it is naturally impossible and naturally indecent. Dostoevsky calls 
aon an animal who can get used to anything. And a man’s adjustment to 
hideous things is not so final as a woman’s. 

For the spirit of this family to reveal an honest reaction when it is 
contrary to the approved artificial demands of a situation is as heinous 
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an exhibition of bad taste as to uncover a thigh. But luckily, this con- 
cealing of honest feeling is not often required. The spirit of this family 
is incapable in the main of honest feeling. That is a part of the beauty 
killed long ago in her, a part of the beauty she killed in the daughter, a 
part of the beauty the daughter will strangle in her own children. And 
one of the compensations for dead souls is that they naturally feel dishonest 
feeling and do not have to suffer with a realization of hypocrisy. 

This family thinks of virtue in terms of legs. This family regards art 
and truth with a modulated leer. It is crudely cynical of everything outside 
its range. It sneers and pooh-hoos, it ostracizes and condemns. It is 
vulgarly contemptuous of the factors in life superior to it. The spirit of 
this family would have shrieked in outrage at the presence of Verlaine in 
its home—unless he could have reflected social distinction on it. It would 
have closed the doors to Ibsen,—except for the social distinction,—to every 
triumphant soul that had escaped the dead fingers and realized itself. And 
by some inexplicable trick of self-adjustment the spirit of this family looks 
upon thought as an undesirable affectation. 

Social success means to this family a speaking acquaintance with any 
wealthier unit which originally considered itself “above” this family. Moral 
success means to this family an exemption from the prosecution of the 
forces it has reared for its own protection—keeping out of jail, out of 
scandal-monging newspapers, out of the malicious after-dinner gossip of 
its friends. 

Of an evening you will find this family in the living room. The hus- 
band and father reads a newspaper. He has worked in his office all day 
and is tired. Life long ago ceased to mean anything to him. He is an 
animal husk in fine linen. He has his little prejudices and his little conven- 
tions. Indeed, he is a part of the system of the unit but not much inter- 
ested in it. He never was possessed of the capacity for beauty which his 
women folk once had and which they found it necessary to kill in each 
other. Man is a more natural part of the world’s ugliness. He is coarser 
stuff in general. For him it is not necessary to wage any struggle. He 
accepted matrimony because of a concentrated physical curiosity in one 
woman, and because it was the thing to do at his age. Love suffered 
epeliptic dissolution in the nuptial couch. Honor toward his woman ex- 
pired when the mysteries of her flesh paled. Obedience is his natural 
state—that is, long ago he established a line of least resistance and ‘inocu- 
lated his women folk with the fable that adherence to this line was the 
obedience and respect he owed them. If a latent instinct awakens sudden- 
ly in him he indulges himself. He finds it rather difficult to be immoral, 
but as he hesitates a latent strength overcomes his fear and thus he is 
able to be immoral and unfaithful to his own convenient restrictions in a 
natural manner and with no great loss of sleep. 
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One man in ten thousand inherits the beauty of the woman who bore 
him and he becomes an artist. It is not necessary for him to revolt. His 
fathers have taken care of that. There is an assured place in the world for 
him—not in the living room here in front of the fireplace but elsewhere, 
in places of which poets sing. 

The family man keeps posted. He knows what is going on in the 
world but does not understand it. He is not capable of understanding. But 
sometimes understanding and reason coincide with his prejudices and he 
is then as liable to hold minority views as not. He is dry, sometimes 
clever. But always he jogs, jogs, jogs along. He can even sleep night 
after night in the same bed with his wife without feeling annoyance. His 
bluntedness is complete. Dostoevsky is right. 

His wife and the mother of his children is a part of the furniture of 
existence for him. In his own way he is quite dead, but it was not neces- 
sary to kill him. If his son revolts the instinct of his mother is commun- 
icated to him and he fights. He borrows the mother’s weapons and he 
blasphemes in a half-hearted way about the duty to parents. But the beauty 
which the mother found easy to kill in the daughter usually discovers a 
hardier citadel in the son and usually he carries it safely into the world. 

The room—this living room—is dimly and “artistically” lighted. The 
fire in the grate glows. The daughter sits in a corner speaking to a friend. 
At the other side sits the father—reading blankly. The wife enters. She 
surveys the scene from the doorway with a feeling of warm satisfaction. 
She comes in and sits down. They talk about nothing, they think about 
nothing. The daughter and the young man, beneath the smooth surface 
of the artificial moments, are playing at the eternal indecency. The mother 
leads the conversation. Neighbors are discussed. Friends are derided. 
Social inferiors are laughed to scorn. Social superiors are spoken of with 
adulation and veneration. At last the father climbs to his bed like an ox. 
He is tired, poor fellow. The mother follows him into the bedroom. A 
victor, utterly triumphant, she hugs her dead soul to herself and smiles. 
The daughter retires after being desperately kissed by the physically cu- 
rious young man, and she lies awake a while wishing in moments of pro- 
voked sex that she too was married and meditating in calmer spaces upon 
the advantages of the family unit, the fireplace, the party calls. O, this 
daughter! She is the one who had the vision of beauty. She is the one 
whose soul sang for a day with the capacity for all the world’s lovliness. 
Honesty, purity, fineness burned in her with their divine radiance. The 

fights are turned out. Death reigns supreme. 
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Patterns 


AMY LOWELL 


I walk down the garden paths, 

And all the daffodils 

Are blowing, and the bright blue squills. 
I walk down the patterned garden paths 
In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

With my powdered hair and jewelled fan, 
I too am a rare 

Pattern. As I wander down 

The garden paths. 


My dress is richly figured, 

And the train 

Makes a pink and silver stain 

On the gravel, and the thrift 

Of the borders. 

Just a plate of current fashion, 

Tripping by in high-heeled, ribboned shoes. 
Not a softness anywhere about me, 

Only whale-bone and brocade. 

And I sink on a seat in the shade 

Of a lime tree. For my passion 

Wars against the stiff brocade. 

The daffodils and squills 

Flutter in the breeze 

As they please. 

And I weep; | 

For the lime tree is in blossom 

And one small flower has dropped upon my bosom. 


And the splashing of waterdrops 

In the marble fountain 

Comes down the garden paths. 

The dripping never stops. 

Underneath my stiffened gown 

Is the softness of a woman bathing in a marble basin, 
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A basin in the midst of hedges grown 

So thick, she cannot see her lover hiding, 

But she guesses he is near, 

And the sliding of the water 

Seems the stroking of a dear 

Hand upon her. 

What is Summer in a fine brocaded gown! 

I should like to see it lying in a heap upon the ground. 
All the pink and silver crumpled up on the ground. 


I would be the pink and silver as I ran along the paths, 

And he would stumble after, 

Bewildered by my laughter. 

I should see the sun flashing from his sword hilt and the buckles on his shoes. 
I would choose 

To lead him in a maze along the patterned paths, 

A bright and laughing maze for my heavy-booted lover, 

Till he caught me in the shade, 

And the buttons of his waistcoat bruised my body as he clasped me, 
Aching, melting, unafraid. 

With the shadows of the leaves and the sundrops, 

And the plopping of the waterdrops, 

All about us in the open afternoon— 

I am very like to swoon 

With the weight of this brocade, 

For the sun shifts through the shade. 


Underneath the fallen blossom 

In my bosom, 

Is a letter I have hid. 

It was brought to me this morning by a rider from the Duke. 
“Madam, we regret to inform you that Lord Hartwell 
Died in action Thursday sen’night.” 

As I read it in the white, morning sunlight, 

The letters squirmed like snakes. 

“Any answer, Madam,” said my footman. 

“No,” I told him. 

“See that the messenger takes some refreshment. 


N°, no answer.” 
‘And I walked into the garden, 
Up and down the patterned paths, 
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In my stiff, correct brocade. 

The blue and yellow flowers stood up proudly in the sun, 
Each one. 

I stood upright too, 

Held rigid to the pattern 

By the stiffness of my gown. 

Up and down I walked, 

Up and down. 


In a month he would have been my husband. 

In a month, here, underneath this lime, 

We would have broke the pattern; 

He for me, and I for him, 

He as Colonel, I as Lady, 

On this shady seat. 

He had a whim 

That sunlight carried blessing. 

And I*answered, “It shall be as you have said.” 
Now he is dead. 


In Summer and in Winter I shall walk 

Up and down 

The patterned garden paths 

In my stiff, brocaded gown. 

The squills and daffodils 

Will give place to pillared roses, and to asters, and to snow. 
I shall go 

Up and down, 

In my gown. 

Gorgeously arrayed, 

Boned and stayed. 

And the softness of my body will be guarded from embrace 
By each button, hook, and lace. 

For the man who should loose me is dead, 

Fighting with the Duke in Flanders, 

In a pattern called a war. 

Christ! What are patterns for? 
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The Piano and Imagism 
MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


@ I said something vague about the piano music of the future. 
There is something very definite to be said about it. I think the next 
music written for the piano will have in it a high concentration of clear 
color-sound and that the new pianist will focus his technique to just one 
end: to the clearest expression of this color-sound identity. Sea mist, for 
instance, has certain colors and certain smells; if you are keen-sensed it 
has certain sounds. You may say it has been the aim of all composers and 
musicians to put nature into music. Well, it has been the aim of most 
poets to put nature into poetry, but the Imagists have done it: their medium 
is not only a more direct one: the point is that they seem to have dispensed 
with a medium. Their words don’t merely convey color to you; they are the 
color. The new musician can do this—and I believe he can do it on the piano 
better than on any other instrument. His music will be all these things :* 

Sea orchards, and lilac on the water, and color dragged up from the 
sand; drenched grasses, and early roses, and wind-harps in the cedar trees; 
flame-flowers, and the sliding rain; frail sea-birds, and blue still rocks, and 
bright winds treading the sunlight; silver hail stones, and the scattering of 
gold crocus petals; blackbirds in the grass, and fountains in the rain; lily 
shadows, and green cold waves, and the rose-fingered moon; pine cones, 
and yellow grasses, and a restless green rout of stars; cloud whirls, and 
the pace of winds; trees on the hill, and the far ecstasy of burning noons; 
lotus pools, and the gold petal of the moon; night-born poppies, and the 
silence of beauty, and the perfume of invisible roses; white winds and cold 
sea ripples; blossom spray, and narcissus petals on the black earth; little 
silver birds, and blue and gold-veined hyacinths; river pools of sky, and 
grains of sand as clear as wine. 

It will be made of dream- paloted wings, and whispers among the 
flowering rushes ; of moonlit tree-tops, and the gaiety of flowers ; brown fad- 
ing hills, and the moving mist; sea rose, and the light upon the poplars; 
shaken dew, and the haunts of the sun, and white sea-gulls above the waves ; 
bright butterflies in the corn, and a dust of emerald and gold; broken 
leaves, and the rose and white flag-stones; sea iris with petals like shells, 
and the scent of lilacs heavy with stillness; scarlet nasturtiums, and dry 
eeds that shiver in the grasses; slim colorless poppies, and the sweet salt 
camphor flowers; gold and blue and mauve, and a white rose of flame; 
pointed pines, and orange-colored rose leaves; sunshine slipping through 


*T have omitted quotation marks for the sake of appearance, but every phrase 
in the next five paragraphs is taken from the Imagists. 
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young green, and the flaring moon through the oak leaves; wet dawns, and 
a blue flower of the evening; butterflies over green meadows, and deep blue 
seas of air, and hyacinths hidden in a far valley... . . 

It will be of harsh rose and iris-flowers painted blue; white waters, and 
the winds of the upper air; green wine held up in the sun, and rigid myrrh- 
buds scented and stinging; the lisp of reeds, and the loose ripples of meadow 
grasses; mists on the mountains, and clear frost on the grass blade; frail- 
headed poppies, and sea-grass tangled with shore grass; the humming 
brightness of the air, and the sky darting through like blue rain; strewn 
petals on restless water, and pale green glacier-rivers; somber pools, and 
sun-drenched slopes; autumn’s gold and spring’s green; red pine-trunks, 
and bird cries in hollow trees; cool spaces filled with shadow, and white 
hammocks in the sun; green glimmer of apples in an orchard, and hawthorn 
odorous with blossom; lamps in a wash of rain, and the desperate sun that 
struggles through sea mist; lavendar water, and faded stars; many-foamed 
ways, and the blue and buoyant air; grey-green fastnesses of the great 
deeps; a cream moon on bare black trees; wet leaves, and the dust that 
drifts over the court-yard; moon-paint on a colorless house. : 

It will be pagan temples and old blue Chinese gardens; old pagodas 
glittering across green trees, and the ivory of silence; vast dark trees that 
flow like blue veils of tears into the water; little almond trees that the frost 
has hurt, and bitter purple willows; fruit dropping through the thick air, 
and wine in heavy craters painted black and red; purple and gold and sable, 
and a gauze of misted silver; blue death-mountains, and yellow pulse-beats in 
the darkness; naked lightnings, and boats in the gloom; strange fish, and 
golden sorceries; red-purple grapes, and Assyrian wine; fruits from Ar- 
cadia, and incense to Poseidon; swallow-blue halls, and a chamber under 
Lycia’s coast; stars swimming like goldfish, and the sword of the moon- 
light; torn lanterns that flutter, and an endless procession of lamps; sleepy 
temples, and strange skies, and pilgrims of autumn; tired shepherds with 
lanterns, and the fire of the great moon; the lowest pine branch drawn 
across the disk of the sun; Phoenecian stuffs and silks that are outspread ; 
the gods garlanded in wistaria; white grave goddesses, and loves in 
Phryggia; wounds of light, and terrible rituals, and temples soothed by the 
sun to ruin; the valleys of A‘tna, and the Dare singing. 

. The moon dragging the flood tide, and an old sorrow that has 
put out the sun; whirling laughter, and the thunder of horses plunging; 
old tumults, and the gloom of dreams; strong loneliness, and the hollow 
where pain was; the rich laughter of the forest, and the bitter sea; the 
earth that receives the slanting rain; lost treasure, and the violent gloom of 
night ; all proud things, and the light of thy beauty. . . . Souls of blood, and 
hearts aching with wonder; the kindness of people—country folk and sailors 
and fishermen; all the roots of the earth, and a perpetual sea. 
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War Impressions 
FLORENCE KIPER FRANK 


The Moving-Picture Show 


ie sat at a moving-picture show. Over a little bridge streamed the 
Belgian refugees, women, children, boys, dogs, horses, carts, house- 
hold goods—an incongruous procession. The faces were stolid, the feet 
plodded on—plodded on! 

“See!” said my friend, “sometimes a woman turns to look at a bursting 
shell.” 

I murmured, “How interesting!” 

And my soul shuddered. It shuddered at sophistication. 

The man who had taken the pictures told us about them. He had been 
not more than three weeks ago in Belgium. 

“Huzza!” sang my ancestor of five thousand years hacks He led a band 
of marauders into an enemy’s village. They ripped things up and tore 
about the place singing and looting. There was nothing much left to that 
village by the time they got through with it. 

But the people many miles away did not behold his exploits. Alas, 
there were no moving-picture shows in those days! 


The Modern Woman With a Sense of Humor 


There was a Modern Woman with a sense of humor. 

“T shall,” she said, “teach to women the absurdity of bearing children 
to be killed by cannon.” 

“The absurdity!” exclaimed the men of the State, aghast at levity. 

“Yes,” answered she, “it isn’t worth the trouble!” And she lifted her 
eyebrows and smiled, but in her eyes there was Knowledge. 

And the men of the State were more terrified by the phenomenon of 
The Modern Woman with a Sense of Humor than by any phenomenon that 
had before confronted them. 

4 
The Incredible Adventure of Spring 


The year was again a-foot on the incredible adventure of Spring. The 
earth broke into blossoming, and the nights were moon-drenched and astir 
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with the whisperings of wet winds. It was a really thrilling time of the 
year to be alive—and therefore, besides all these breathless and miraculous 
adventures of the grass and flowers, many innocent and unsuspecting souls 
had started out on the incredible adventure of being born. 

But the war-writers kept on writing that for man to reach true ex- 
altation and vibrancy of spirit, he must blow out the brains of as many 
people as possible. 


Man and His Machines 


He has builded him machines—man the Maker—using great cunning 
of hand and of brain. And has not Bergson told us that thus has he evolved 
that tool, the Intellect—through the dim ages of his making! 

He has builded him states, politics, all the intricate architecture of in- 
stitutions. 

Now who would think that what he himself has builded—builded 
through the thousands of years of endeavor—should thus turn about, un- 
grateful, to destroy and to rend him? 


The Annual Banquet 


“We shall not, this year,” said my rich friend—a Lady—‘while the 
people of Europe are starving and fighting—we shall not this year have 
our large annual banquet.” 

But had she walked not a mile from her home, she would have seen 
in her own city men starving, and fighting because of the terrible dread of 
starving. And not this year alone had they been doing it, but for many 
years of large banquets. 

However, if all Ladies and Gentlemen felt acutely all these matters, 
what would become of our institution of Large Banquets—or, indeed, of 
the Divine Privileges of Monarchs! 


What a Veneer Is Civilization 


“War.” wrote the journalists, “reveals what a veener is civilization. 
Man’s real emotions, instinctive, primitive, brutal, leap to ascendency.” 

But I did not believe the journalists, because I knew better men’s emo- 
tions. Indeed, what tore asunder my heart was the depth and beauty of the 
emotions of men and women. There was nothing—at least very little—the 
matter with their emotions. 


But with their thinking apparatus—ah, that is a different story ! 
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Lawson, Caplan, Schmidt 


ALEXANDER BERKMAN 


I DON’T know of anything more tragic and pitiful than the superstition 

that “Justice will triumph.” What this metaphysical conception of 
“justice” really signifies, how it is to be expressed in applicable terms, is 
impossible to determine in view of the multiplicity of individual antagon- 
isms and class interests. 

But somehow we all believe in “justice”; yet the criterion of each is the 
degree of the attainment of his own purpose. 

From time immemorial we humans have been clamoring for “justice,” 
divine and earthly. Hence our slavery. And Kaiser and Czar both claim 
justice on their side, and millions are slaughtering each other to attain the 
particular justice of their respective masters. 

In this blessed land of ours, justice is ranked high, and labor is con- 
stantly basing its appeals and demands on justice. But perhaps—let us 
hope—the John Lawson case has somewhat jolted the popular faith in the 
metaphysical conception, at least so far as it manifests itself in the Colorado 
courts. It is safe to say that there is no intelligent man in that state who 
does not know that the stage for Lawson’s conviction had been set long 
‘before his trial. He was an intelligent, active agitator. He sought to crys- 
tallize the rebellious dissatisfaction of the miners into effective action :— 
sufficient reason for the Rockefeller-controlled state to eliminate, most em- 
phatically, such an undesirable element. 

In Colorado, as well as throughout the rest of the country, most peo- 
ple know that a great “injustice was done Lawson.” What are the people 
of Colorado doing about it? Not a thing. The cheerful idiot, otherwise 
known as the good citizen, cares for justice only in the degree in which it 
affects his own pocket. And the masses of labor who do feel themselve and 
their cause injured by the railroading of Lawson to prison—they call the 
verdict a “miscarriage of justice’”—applaud Professor Brewster who wired 
Lawson: “Unbelievable. Counsel friends keep cool. Justice will be done.” 

And the people of Colorado remain inactive, in the belief that the 
Supreme Court, the Governor, or maybe the Holy Ghost will see to it that 
justice is done. 

Yet the Lawson lesson has not been entirely lost. It is possible that it 
tas shed a light that will reflect itself on coming fights between labor and 
capital. It is more than probable that the lesson has already borne fruit in 
the more aggressive attitude of labor in some parts of the country. It has 
helped ever-growing numbers to realize that to expect “justice” in the strug- 
gle between labor and capital means to doom the toilers to defeat. 
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It will be highly interesting to watch the effect of the Lawson outrage 
upon the approaching trial of David Caplan and Mathew Schmidt, the after- 
math of the McNamara case, in Los Angeles, California. The history of 
this case is illuminating of our legal and social “justice”: 

The labor unions in California have for the last nine years fought a 
bitter fight against the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Western branch of the Steel Trust. Every means, legal and illegal, has 
been used by the employers to exterminate the unions and paralyze the 
workers. And they have practically succeeded in breaking every labor 
organization in the Steel Industry from New York to San Francisco. 

Where twenty years ago we had a powerful union—for instance, in 
Pennsylvania: the Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers— 
today nothing but a pitiful remnant is left. Only ome union in the steel 
industry has survived: the Structural Iron Workers. They survived be- 
cause they contested every inch of ground against the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Association. The result of that fight was a long war be- 
tween capital and labor on the Coast. Every form of persecution and vio- 
lence was used against labor, and labor was forced to defend itself. In 
consequence the Structural Iron Workers increased their wages from $2.40 
a day to $4.40, and reduced their hours from ten to eight. Organized capi- 
tal resorted to every trick to strangle the workers, and in Los Angeles a 
special law was passed prohibiting picketing. But the union defied the 
law, and five hundred men went to prison during the general strike of the 
metal trades in Southern California in 1910. During this fight the Los 
Angeles Times, the most relentless enemy of labor and of humanity, was 
destroyed. The brothers McNamara were arrested, as a result, and then 
the masters made the solemn promise that the war would be stopped and 
that all further prosecutions of labor men would cease if the McNamaras 
would plead guilty. It was only on the strength of this promise that the 
McNamaras were finally induced to plead guilty. 

Hardly ten days passed, when the Merchants and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation broke every promise they made. They began the prosecution of 
labor men in Los Angeles and Indianapolis, and did everything in their 
power to railroad to prison the most effective members of the unions. And 
now, four and a half years later, they have arrested David Caplan in 
Seattle and Mathew Schmidt in New York, and brought them across the 
country to Los Angeles to put them on trial for complicity with the Mc- 
Namaras. 

This perfidious activity of organized capital has made labor in California 
realize that the courts are controlled by the employers, and that labor can- 
not expect justice. They now understand what a fatal mistake was made in 
the case of John Lawson. The workers depended on the innocence of Law- 
son for his acquittal. They failed to act, expecting justice to be done. 
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At least some of the labor elements on the Coast are awakening to the 
situation. They feel that they cannot expect justice from the courts of the 
exploiters. They have now determined that more aggressive and militant 
action is necessary, if labor is not to be submerged by the oppression of 
capital. They are beginning to see that throughout the country the masters 
are picking out the most effective and intelligent fighters from the ranks 
of the workers and railroading them to prison, to terrorize labor and stifle 
the spirit of liberty and independence. The Lawson case, the case of Ford 
and Suhr, of Rangel and Cline, of Joe Hill, and the many other cases now 
pending in the courts of New York and elsewhere, all show what capital 
intends to do to labor. 

Is labor really going to keep quiet and submit to this persecution and 
slavery? The unions on the Coast have determined that they will not. 
They are calling upon every one in sympathy with labor to join the great 
movement to stop the aggression of capital. They have decided on strong 
militant tactics to defend the workingman, his family and his union against 
the tyranny of the bosses. 

They have issued the call to every central body, affiliated unions and 
radical organizations, to join hands at this most critical moment. This is 
not a question of theory or of philosophic ism. It is the great war of labor 
against capital, a struggle of life and death. In this struggle all local and 
theoretic differences may be safely forgotten, and all friends of labor make 
common cause. 

I have been sent as a special delegate by some of the California unions 
to help organize the solidaric and militant forces of labor throughout the 
country. It is evident how significant this case is for the workers in general. 
It is imperative that they combine in solidaric unity in this vital matter, to 
register in mighty accents the sentiments and determination of the op- 
pressed. Thus were Haywood, Moyer, and Pettibone torn from the clutches 
of the jungle beast. Thus were returned to liberty Ettor and Giovannitti, 
Carlo Tresca, and other fighters for the better day. But whenever the 
workers failed to sound the tocsin of solidarity and make their gesture of 
protest, their prisoners of war have invariably remained the hostages of 
the enemy. 

Organizations and individuals who are willing to give us their moral 
and financial assistance, should immediately send resolutions and funds to 
Tom Barker, Secretary Building Trades Council of Los Angeles, and 
Treasurer of the Caplan-Schmidt Defense Fund. Address, 201 Labor Tem- 
ple, Los Angeles, California. My own address for the present is 917 Fine 


arts Building. 
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Father and Daughter 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


The church is a hulk of shadow, 
And dark is the church’s spire. 

But the cross is as black as iron 
Against the sunset’s fire. 


The shops and sheds and hovels 

Are massed with the church’s shade; 
And a girl with a face like a lily 

Is plying her wretched trade. 


And a drunken man reels homeward 
With a sullen leer in his eye. 

And the street is filled with children, 
That play and wrestle and cry. 


A broken hurdy-gurdy 
Rattles a hollow tune, 

And a light as yellow as fever 
Shines from the vile saloon. 


Two men are talking together, 
They pass where the children are; 
And one wears a robe of sable, 
The other a silver star. 


And one of them goes to vespers 


And one of them makes a search, 
And one of them enters the groggery, 
And one of them enters the church. 


And a shot is fired by the drunkard, 
And the girl falls dead in the street ; 
And God is peaceful in heaven, 
And all in the world is sweet. 


oh: 
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Poems 


(from the Greek of Myrrhine of Mitulene, and Konallis; translated by 
Richard Aldington) 


I 


Hierocleia, bring hither my silver vine-leaf-carved armlet and the mirror 
graven with two Maenads, 

For my heart is burned to dust with longing for Konallis ; 

And this is the silver armlet which pressed into her side when I held her, 

And before this mirror she bound up her golden-hyacinth-curled hair, sit- 
ting in the noon sunlight. 


tid 


I, Konallis, am but a goat-girl dwelling on the violet hills of Korinthos, 

But going down to the city a marvellous thing befell me; 

For the beautiful-silver-fingered hetaira, Myrrhine, held me nightlong in her 
couch, 

Teaching me to stretch wide my arms to receive her strange burning 
caresses. 


Ill 


Fair young men have brought me presents of silver caskets and white 
mirrors, 

Gold for my hair and long lemon-colored chitons and dew-soft perfumes 
of sweet herbs. 

Their bodies are whiter than Leucadian foam and delicate are their flute- 
girls, 

But the wild sleepless nightingales cry in the darkness even as I for Konallis. 
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IV 


We, Konallis and Myrrhine, dedicate to thee, Proserpine, two white torches 
of wax, 

For thou didst watch over our purple-embroidered couch all night; 

Was it thou who gavest us the sweetness of sharp caresses? 

For at midday when we awoke we laughed to see black poppies blooming 
beneath our eyes. 


V 


The doves sleep beside the slow-murmuring cool fountain, red-five-petalled 
roses of Paestum strew the chequered marble; 
A flute-girl whispers the dear white ode of Sappho, and Hierocleia by the 
pool 
Smiles to see the smooth blue-sky-reflecting water mirror her shining body ; 
But my eyelids are shunned by sleep that is whiter than beautiful morning, 
for Konallis is not here. 


VI 


O reeds, move softly and make keen bewildering music, 

For I fear lest Arkadian Pan should seize Myrrhine as she comes from the 
city ; 

O Artemis, shed thy light across the peaks to hasten her coming, 

But do thou, Eos, hold back thy white radiance till love be content. 
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VII 


Last night Zeus sent swift rain upon the blue-grey rocks, 
But Konallis held me close to her pear-pointed breasts. 


Vill 


Sappho, Sappho, long ago the dust of earth mingled with the dust of they 
dear limbs, 

And only little clay figures, painted with Tyrian red, with crocus, and with 
Lydian gold, 

Remain to show thy beauty; but thy wild lovely songs shall last for ever. 

Soon we too shall join Anaktoria and Kudno and kiss thy pale shadowy 
fingers. 


IX 


When Myrrhine departed I, weeping passionately, kissed her golden- 
wrought knees, saying: 

“O, Myrrhine, by what god shall I keep the memory of thy caresses?” 

But she, bending down like golden, smiling Aphrodite, whispered to me; 

And lying here in the sunlight among the reeds I remember her words. 
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Hierocleia, do thou weave white-violet-crowns and spread mountain-haunt- 
ing lilies upon my couch, 
For Konallis comes! and shut the door against the young men for this is a 
sharper love. 


XI 


This is the feast of lacchus; open wide the gates, O Hierocleia; 

Fill the kraters and kuathoi with sweet unmixed wine and snow; bring 
thyrsus-wands, 

And crowns of pale ivy and violets; let the flute-players begin the phallic 
hymn 

While the ten girl-slaves, drunken with the god, dance to the young men. 


XII 


Hedulia now lies with Myrrhine who aforetime was my lover, 

But seeing Hedulia she forgot me, and I lie on the threshold weeping. 

O marble threshold, thou are not so white nor so hard as her breasts, re- 
ceive my tears 

While the mute stars turn overhead and the owls cry from the cypresses. 
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XIII 


Wandering in tears about the city I came to the dark temple of Priapus; 

The tall, naked, scented-tressed priestesses taught me the mysteries, 

And I lay between Guathina and Leuke and afterwards Chrusea and 
Anthea ; 

But now I worship the god on the mountain slopes, yet not unforgetful of 
Myrrhine. 


XIV 


This is the tomb of Konallis; Korinthos was her city and Kleobulina bore 
her, 

Having lain in sweet love with Sesocrates, the son of Menophiles. 

I lived three and twenty years, and then sudden sickness bore me to Dis 

So they laid me here with my silver armlets, my gold comb, my chain and 
with little painted figures. 

In my life I was happy, knowing many sorts of love and none evil. 

If you are a lover, scatter dust, and call me “dear one” and speak one last 
eEanl,” 


Telos. 
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Nudity and the Ideal 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


O NE of the young men here loved the sunlight on his shoulders so well— 
had such a natural love for the feel of light and air upon his bare 
flesh—that he almost attained that high charm of forgetting himself half- 
dressed. . . . The country people occasionally come down to the 
water on the Sabbath or to sell (from their homes back on the auto- 
moblie routes and the interurban lines) and for what they do not get of 
the natural beauty of shore and bluff, I have a fine respect. However they 
didn’t miss the Temporary Mr. Pan. 

They complained that he was exposing himself, even that he was shame- 
less. 

Now, I am no worshiper of nudity. I’d like to be, but it disappoints in 
most cases. There is always a strain about an object that is conscious of 
itself—and that nudity which is unconscious of itself is either shameless, 
an inevitable point of its imperfection anatomically for the trained eye; or 
else it is touched with divinity and does not frequent these shores. 

The human body has suffered the fate of all flesh and plant-fiber that is 
denied light. A certain vision must direct all growth—and vision requires 
light. The covered things are white-lidded and abortive, scrawny from 
struggle or bulbous from the feeding dream into which they are prone to 
sink. 

It will require centuries for the human race to outgrow the shames 
which have come to adhere to our character-structure from recent gener- 
ations. We have brutalized our bodies with these thoughts. We associate 
women with veils and secrecy, but the trouble is not with them, has not 
come from women, but from the male-ordering of women’s affairs to 
satisfy his own ideas of possession and conservation. The whole cycle 
of human production is a man-arrangement according to present standards, 
and every process is destructively bungled. However, that’s a life-work, 
that subject. 

The thoughts of our ancestors have debased our bodies in color and tex- 
ture and contour organically and to be seen. Nudity is not beautiful, and 

es not play sweetly upon our minds because of this heritage. The human 
Sy is associated with darkness, and the place of this association in our 
minds is of corresponding darkness. 

The young man and I talked it over. We decided that it would be a 
thankless task for him to spend the summers in ardent endeavor to edu- 
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cate the Countryside by browning his back in public. That did not appeal 
to us as a fitting life task; moreover, his project would be frequently in- 
terrupted by the town-marshal. As a matter of truth, one may draw most 
of the values of the actinic rays of the sun through thin white clothing ; 
and if one has not crushed his feet into a revolting mess in pursuit of the 
tradesmen, he may go barefooted a little while each day on his own grass- 
plot without shocking the natives or losing his credit at the bank. The real 
reason for opening this subject is to express, without hatred, certain facts 
in the case of the Countryside which complained. 

They are villagers and farm-people who live with Mother Nature with- 
out knowing her. They look into the body of Nature, but never see her face 
to face. The play of light and the drive of intelligence in her eyes is 
above the level of their gaze or too bright. Potentially they have all the 
living lights—the flame immortal, but it is turned low. It does not glorify 
them as men or parents or workmen. It does not inspire them to quest- 
ing—man’s real and most significant business. They do not know that 
which is good and evil in food, in music, in color, fabric, books, in houses, 
lands or faith. They live in a low lazy rhythm and attract unto them- 
selves inevitably objects of corresponding vibration. One observes this in 
their children, in their schools, and most pathetically in their churches. 
They abide dimly in the midst of their imperfections, but with tragic 
peace. When their children revolt, they meet on every hand the hideous 
weight of matter, the pressure of low vibrations, and only the more splen- 
did of them have the integrity of spirit to rise above the resistance. 

As for the clothing they wear, they would do better if left suddenly 
naked as a people and without preconceptions were commanded to find 
some covering for themselves. As herds, they have fallen into a descending 
arc of usage, under the inevitable down-pull of trade. Where the vibra- 
tions of matter are low, its responsive movement is gregarian, rather than 
individual. The year around, these people wear clothing, woolen pants 
and skirts, which if touched with an iron, touched with sunlight, rain or 
any medium that arouses the slumbering quantities, the adjacent nostril 
is offended. 

They are heavy eaters of meat the year round. They slay their pets 
with as little concern as they gather strawberries. Their ideas of vir- 
tue and legitimacy have to do with an ecclesiastical form, as ancient as 
Nineveh and as effaced in meaning. They accept their children, as one 
pays a price for pleasure; and those children which come from their 
stolen pleasures are either murdered or marked with shame. Their idea 
of love is indefinite with desire, and their love of children has to do with 
the sense of possession. 

They are not significant men in their own fields; rarely a good mason, a 
good carpenter, a good farmer; the many have not even found the secret 
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of order and unfolding from the simplest task. The primary meaning of 
the day’s task in its relation to life and blessedness is not to be conceived 
by them. They are taught from childhood that first of all work is for 
bread; that bread perishes; therefore one must pile up as he may the 
wherewith to purchase the passing bread; that bread is bread and the rest 
a gamble. . . . They answer to the slow loop waves which enfold 
the many in amusement and opinion, in suspicion and cruelty and half- 
truth. To all above, they are as if they were not; mediocre men, static 
in spiritual affairs, a little pilot-burner of vision flickering from childhood, 
but never igniting their true being, nor opening to them the one true way 
which each man must go alone, before he begins to be erect in other than 
bone and sinew. 

‘They cover their bodies—but they do not cover their faces nor their minds 
nor their souls; and this is the marvel, they are not ashamed! They 
reveal the emptiness of their faces and the darkness of their minds without 
complaining to each other or the police. 

From any standpoint of reality, the points of view of the many need 
only to be expressed to reveal their abandonment. . . . . You see, I have 
left the Countryside and am lost in the crowd now, any crowd, the world- 
crowd, whose gods today are trade, patriotism and a certain limp-legged 
tumbler. 

Yet we are told by every authoritative voice out of the past, and 
we know it from the urge of our own souls, that we must love the many 
before we can serve them. It is fatuous to love blindly, therefore we must 
understand what we are about. I have touched here some small things 
of the crowd, which are well enough to know; otherwise we are apt to 
stand apart from the many crying: “How noble are the simple-minded! 
How sweet the people of the Countryside! How inevitable and unerring 
is the voice of the people!” As a matter of truth, unless directed by 
some strong man’s vision, the voice of the people has never yet given ut- 
terance to constructive truth; and the same may be said of those who cater. 
to the public taste in politics or the so-called arts. The man who under- 
takes to give the people what the people want is not an artist or a true 
leader of any dimension. He is a tradesman and finds his place in his 
generation. 

The brave workman who dares be himself and go hungry for the 
honor finds sooner or later a brilliant little fact rising in his consciousness 
—one that comes to stay, and which future thinking must be built around: 
hat while the people are all that is low and bad in their change and rush 

f personality, they are also the soil of the future, a splendid potential 
mass that contains every heroism and masterpiece to be; that all great 
things must come from the people, because great leaders of the people 
turn their passionate impregnation of idealism upom them; that first the 
dreamer dreams—and then the people make it action. 
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That which we see that hurts us so as workmen, is but the unfinished 
picture, the back of the tapestry. 

To be worth his spiritual salt, the artist, any artist, must turn every 
force of his conceiving into that great restless Abstraction, the many; he 
must plunge whole-heartedly in the doing, but cut himself loose from the 
thing done; at least, he must realize that what he is willing to give could 
not be bought. . . . When he is quite ready, there shall rise for him, 
out of the Abstraction, something finished; something as absolutely his own 
as the other half of his circle. 


“Rooming” 


HELEN HoytT 
I 


O, I can tell when I get to my corner, 

Where to turn in going to my house. 

On the other corners along the avenue, 
Northward and southward where the cars grind, 
Are saloons and drug stores, 

Glaring with signals and bright glass. 

On both sides of the street the same, 

One block like the next. 


But on my corner is a florist’s shop 
With ferns in the window 

And sweet-peas and roses, 

Glowing with red and pink and yellow. 


And sometimes pansies 
And moss. 


Each night as I step down from the car 
There the flowers are waiting 

To say I have got home. 

And I linger 

Seeing gardens. 
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II 
The room I have now is narrow, 
Narrow 
Like a coffin. 


As plain and as straight 
And as tight as a coffin. 
Two corners at the end of it, 


Are rounded off where the head lies. 
Ugh! 


In the bed, you stiffen 
And look down at your feet 
As if buried. 


On the right side is the high bureau, 

On the left side is the high desk— 

How high and stiff and black they are! 

How high and stiff and black they are 

And what is “I” dwells in the cafion between,— 

Where at any moment the narrowness may tumble 
and fall in upon me! 

How far off the ceiling appears over my eyes! 

At the coffin’s head one window; 

At the coffin’s foot, one chair. 


Ill 


My room is narrow, 

But wide enough. 

My desk and pencils are wide as the world 

And my books are like palaces and far journeys. 


What have I need of space? 

There is always room enough for thinking, 
Or for dreaming or desiring. 

There is always room enough to smile 

And sing 

And cry out. 

If the feet are happy they can always dance 
Even in narrowness. 


(And a small room can be cold for a large one 
When the mornings are gray.) 
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Closing the door I close out the world. 
I am alone, 

Free. 

At home. 

Castled. 


After the mastery of the day 

Now I am the master. 

I expand and aspire: 

I exult and strut and feel aware of myself. 


The walls await me. 

The mirror, 

The chair. 

Everything that is here is mine, 
Familiar only to me; 

Dependent upon my hands for use; 
Dependent upon my heart for beauty. 


The books on the shelf call to me, 

They send out glances to me. 

We have an understanding together. 

They know I will come and touch them with my fingers. 


But first I must get loosened from the day; 
From people— 

People crowding upon my shoulders. 

I must loosen them from me. 


How good to us doors are! 


~They make the whole universe not be except this room. 


The curtain folds are full of quietness 

And I have a great contentment with undressing. 
My bed reaches out kind arms to me 

And folds me in, 

Awake with many thoughts. 
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How pleasant are sheets! 

Smooth and fine with cool creases, 

Laying comfort to your cheek, 

Laying soft cleanness of touch to your throat; 
Delicious with sun 

And blown air 

And lavender. 


And then the kind wool of the blanket 
Spreading out wide; 

Dropping away plentifully, 
Luxuriously over the edge of the bed ; 
Woven and spun out of living warmth, 
Lightly ; 

Rich to possess against the proud cold. 


VI 


How generously into its soft yielding lap 

The bed receives us now, 

And its strong arms 

Fold us about as a mother folds her children, — 
Comforting, and long-accustomed, and secure. 


Unquestioning our desserts ; 

Unfailing ; never denying; 

Never refusing our weariness ; 

Taking our weariness from us like a burden. 


To petulance, to discomfort, 

Answering with soft answers ; 

Smoothing away with silence our sorrows, 
Till in those faithful friendly arms 

We are enwrapped with quietness and content; 
With old well-being of sleep. 
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The Ugliest Man 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


OOD and evil, these are time-old opposites. So are beautiful and ugly. 
But these two opposites are seldom entirely coincident. No doubt 
there are good and high-class men who are commonly judged to be funda- 
mentally ugly. And there are blinding beauties who are on a war-footing 
against all that we call good. The good satisfies our moral judgment; the 
beautiful, our judgment of taste. The one has to do with the content of 
human life; the other, with the form. But, at bottom, the moral judgment 
and the judgment of taste cannot remain entirely and materially dissociated. 
It was a more nearly correct feeling on the part of the Greeks when they 
let the beautiful and the good inter-grow. According to the Greek, the 
good and the beautiful, intimately united, constitute the ideal of virtue, 
however. We are reconciled after a fashion to the ugliness of a man if we 
find a great and noble soul in the repellant shell. 

But if permanent beauty is to be preserved to human nature, efficient 
and high endeavor, free self-concentrated formation of character is the only 
means to this end. When the “outer man” mirrors goodness and beauty of 
heart, firmness and bravery of will, seriousness and depth of thought, his 
countenance glows under all circumstances with a radiance of happy beauty, 
and it would be a barbarian and pitiable eye indeed that could not apprehend 
such radiance or feel itself smitten with its glory. For the man of fine 
feeling, therefore, all that is ugly affects him morally at the same time. In- 
deed, the reproach of having behaved in an ugly manner he feels as keenly, 
frequently more keenly in fact, than the reproach of having behaved im- 
morally. 

In the case of Friedrich Nietzsche, the moral criterion of human worth 
was totally transformed into an aesthetic criterion! This man who had 
subdued all “morality” and left it behind him, who took his stand “beyond 
good and evil,” submitted to a new evaluation, was measured according to 
his greatness. Greatness was nobility, supremacy, beauty. Smallness was 
vulgarity, baseness, ugliness. Not the wickedest, and not the wretchedest, 
but the ugliest man—der hdsslichste Mensch—represents the power which 
the new culture has to struggle with—to overcome, indeed—if man is to 
mount to a higher plane of being. 

Who is this ugliest man? Of all the Zarathustrian enigmas, this is 
perhaps the most enigmatic. It must have been a frightful ugliness which 
haunted and harried the poet-philosopher when he narrates that, amid his 
wanderings over men’s disappointing earth, he had met the ugliest man. 
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Many and many were the types of human beings that Zarathustra had met 
in his lonely pilgrimages. Most of them he disposed of with high scorn 
or honest contempt,—thus did he dispatch the good and reputable, the cus- 
todians of the old tables of morals and order; then, the preachers of the 
doctrine of equality, who swarmed around like flies in market places, shun- 
ning all solitudes, able to exist only in masses; next the poisonous tarantulas 
who, with envious revenge, devised punishments, in cold blood dragged 
their victims to justice; finally, the wise and upright, the schoolmasters, 
whose duress converted all depths into shallows, managed to obliterate all 
men’s peculiarities, till nothing distinctive was left. 

But the ugliest man was uglier than any of these! These types did 
not so infuriate Zarathustra as did the ugliest man. At all these Nietzsche 
shook his head, but they did not floor him. He had been able to look upon 
them, to scold them, to laugh at them. ‘And again did Zarathustra’s feet 
tun through mountains and forests. . . . When the path curved round 
a rock, all at once the landscape changed, and Zarathustra entered into a 
realm of death. Here bristled aloft black and red cliffs, without any grass, 
tree, or bird’s voice. For it was a valley which all animals avoided, even the 
beasts of prey, except that a species of ugly, thick, green serpent came here 
to die when they became old. Therefore the shepherds called this valley 
‘Serpent-death.’”” Here Zarathustra found the ugliest man something sit- 
ting by the wayside shaped like a man, and yet hardly like a man, some- 
thing nondescript. And all at once there came over Zarathustra a great 
shame, he blushed up to the roots of his white hair, he would flee this ill- 
starred place—the worst that there was in the whole world! But the Great 
Despiser, the Hater of all pity was himself so unstrung and overpowered 
by pity that he sank down all at once, like a giant oak that had weathered 
many a storm, or withstood many a stroke of the woodman’s axe. 

Who was this ugliest man? What was this ugliest thing which 
Nietzsche—the great man-spy and life-appraiser—had ever discovered in 
a human being? Before Nietzsche wrote, thus spake Zarathustra, he ex- 
presses himself in another work as follows: “Nothing is ugly save the de- 
generate man. . . . From the physical standpoint everything ugly 
weakens and depresses man. It reminds of decay, danger, impotence; he 
literally loses strength in its presence. The effect of ugliness may be gauged 
by the dynamometer. Whenever man’s spirits are downcast, it is a sign 
that he scents the proximity of something ‘ugly.’ His feeling of power, 
his will to power, his courage and his pride—these things collapse at the 
sight of what is ugly, and rise at the sight of what is beautiful. 

gliness is understood to signify a hint or a symptom of degeneration ; 
a which reminds us, however, remotely of degeneracy, impels us to the 
judgment ‘ugly.’ Every sign of exhaustion, of gravity, of age, of fatigue; 
every kind of constraint, such as cramp, or paralysis; and above all the 
smells, colors and forms associated with decomposition and putrefaction, 
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however much they may have been attenuated into symbols,—all these things 
provoke the same reaction, which is the judgment ‘ugly.’ A certain hatred 
expresses itself here: who is it that man hates? Without a doubt it is 
the decline of his type. In this regard his hatred springs from the deepest 
instinct of the race. There is horror, caution, profundity, and far-reaching 
vision in this hatred,—it is the most profound hatred that exists.” 

Nowhere has Nietzsche told us of the zenith, who his superman is. 
But he here tells us of the nadir, who the ugliest man is—and the superman 
is the exact and august opposite. Thus we could ourselves construct his 
superman. 

But the ugliest man—we recognize this strange figure of the Zarathustra 
poesy in the sharp cry of distress which all representatives of degenerate 
(de-genera) humanity groan out where the yearning toward a higher 
humanity overpowers them. The ugliest man then appears accoutered with 
a crown with which he has crowned his own head, and with two purple 
girdles which encircle him. In a later profound observation, Nietzsche in- 
forms us that the ugliest man is called der historische Sinn, the historical 
mind, or sense, which needs decoration, accoutrement, like all ugly things 
that would make themselves tolerable, at least for surface people. The de- 
generate man,—this is the ugly man, and the saddest degeneration is the 
surrender of life to the past—for the past is the big grave which swallows 
up all that lives. Whoever makes the past the goal of his longing walks 
among corpses which make him shiver. He becomes himself a corpse, whose 
society is freezing for living men. And because this man, assimilated to 
the past, living in the past, is nothing himself, he needs all kinds of fiddle- 
faddle to give himself the semblance of being something. He needs pomp 
which makes a world-stirring phenomenon out of a coronation; he scram- 
bles and scratches after titles and orders—which long ago Frederick the 
Great, the philosopher-king on the Prussian throne, called the insignia of 
fools; he has himself accredited by father and grandfather, so that their 
merit may adorn the shield of son and grandson; in a word, he reverses 
the counsel of an apostle: “Forgetting the things that are behind,” for 
he forgets the things that are before and reaches back for the things that 
are ‘behind. And because there is for this backward-bent man an incon- 
venient monitor and witness of all life—because there is God, the omni- 
present God, who ever sees all, even sees man through and through, this 
ugliest man became the murderer of God, he took revenge on the living 
God for being witness of the hiddenest life of man! “I know thee well,” 
said Zarathustra, with a brazen voice, “thou are the murderer of God! . . . 
Thou couldst not endure him who beheld thee through and through, thou 
ugliest man. Thou tookest revenge on this witness!” 

We have here, I think, with all that is enigmatic and obscure, a sharply- 
outlined picture of the ugliest man. Earlier Nietzsche wrote a book on the 
blessing and the bane of history for life. In that book he accorded right to 
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historical culture and to man’s knowledge of the past only in so far as the 
life of the man of the present and of the future would be advanced thereby. 
But the historians in the schools, in chair and pulpit, did not so think. 
They acknowledged life only when it was dead! <A zealous teacher of his- 
tory was a meandering mummy from out the past, who had no blood more 
in his veins, no flesh more on his bones. Therefore was he so ugly. There- 
fore did he create such a frosty temperature round about him. Under the 
pressure of these historical forces, all life became a cultus of ‘the past. The 
older a thing was, the better it was. It was the long past, the outlived, that 
was noble. The more remote that past, the prouder men were of it, and the 
brighter shone its glory-beaming star to the eyes of men. 

From this malady of the ugliest man, from this de-genera-tion, we are 
by no means free. Instead of ascent to a higher genus than present man, 
to superman, there is descent to a lower genus. This antiquarian, hoary 
spirit pervades our whole social life, this re-spect for what has become old 
and rotten, for what can show no other merit than that it once—was! It is 
a sign of our own decay, this living on the dead, this ability only to resusci- 
tate and copy past centuries—past poetry, past art, past philosophy, past 
morality, past religion!—this knowing in consequence no life of our very 
own. We build “whitewashed sepulchers” in our lives, because we have 
no courage of heart to create anything that belongs to life. At all events, 
that the putridity and the dead bones may be concealed, we use whitewash, 
much whitewash! We use decorations, brilliant, finely-painted decorations 
so that men may not observe that life has become a theatrical play, making 
an impression indeed under clever management, but inspiring no living 
human heart. All the splendor of this pomp, which we of today employ 
on the stage of life, cannot conceal the chilly vacuity of this whole business ; 
and the man who peers behind the curtains and sees how people look shorn 
of their decorations, without powder and paint, without the artificial cunning 
luminosity of the day’s puffery, has Zarathustra’s feeling in the valley 
forsaken to the old green thick snake on its way to die,—Zarathustra’s feel- 
ing when he met the ugliest man, where much heaviness settled on his 
mind, because he did not think that anything so ugly and horrible could 
exist among men. 

Yes, there are traces and traits of this ugliest man among us. If we 
but imagine all that is decoration, flummery, stripped off from us, think how 
much degenerate life would be disclosed! How much love for the dead 
that no longer lives, how much bitter strife and war over reliques, over some 
sacred cloak, or sacred bone, of which history narrates, telling us that they 
. once belonged to life. How much slavish obedience to thoughts that once 
were; to institutions that once served the living. To be sure, men call this 
piety, and have thus designed a beautiful robe behind which they hide their 
moribund lives. For the sake of this piety, they exact consideration for 
all ancient dust which burden the homes and hearts of men, they arm them- 
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selves against him who, with mighty hand, would undertake a huge house- 
cleaning of life and for life. Piety,—it is this that they call admiration and 
veneration of every idol which for long has been played out, but still counts 
us of today among its devotees. Men must even deal God a mortal blow, 
the Living God of the living, and, with the ferocious hatred of their folly, 
pursue the God who sees their innermost heart as a living witness of what 
they would like to hide from themselves and all the world. “But he— 
had to die: he looked with eyes which beheld everything,—he beheld men’s 
depths and dregs, all his hidden ignominy and ugliness . . . he crept 
into my dirtiest corners. This most prying, over-intrusive, over-pitiful 
one had to die. He even beheld me: on such a witness I would have re- 
venge—or not live myself. The God who beheld everything, and also man: 
that God had to die! Man cannot endure it that such a witness should live.” 

Thus spake the ugliest man. Zarathustra started off, feeling frozen to 
the very bowels. 

The God who told men that altogether they served death, not life, that 
they worked deterioration, not rejuvenation—had to die! Life is a dying— 
and yet there shoots through the heart of man such a nameless anxiety in 
the presence of this dying that he paints up and pencils all death till it 
looks like life. And indeed many are deceived, many see only men’s rouge 
and mark not the great lie which it hides. This is the ugliest thing in the 
world, and it made the prophet of a new culture shudder and freeze— 
this, that we live and walk among corpses which yet look as if they were 
alive! 

To fight and conquer this hindrance to a new culture, this is to fight and 
conquer death; and since death is death only through man, thtough his 
yearning or fear, the triumph of a new culture begins with the triumphal 
song of life, which knows how to make a festival out of even death. To 
be sure, Nietzsche did not set his most beautiful man over against his most 
ugly, but we can yet read between the lines what he conceived the most 
beautiful man to be. He is the man who has pushed far from him the last 
vestige and survival of fear and slave-service. He is the man who has 
learned dying as the great Consummator, victorious, surrounded by men 
who hope and vow that there shall ever be festival where a man who 
so dies dedicates himself to the living. Here Zarathustra-Nietzsche in- 
timates a kinship with that other Dying Man Who proclaimed his life’s 
victorious career in His: “It is finished!” and created on Christianity’s 
Good Friday a festival of death. Nietzsche speaks of the Hebrew, too early 
dead, who would have confessed Zarathustra’s doctrine, if he had attained 
to Zarathustra’s years. It did not occur to Nietzsche that such a confession 
was not at all needed, because the world had perceived the glad message 
already which would make a festival out of death and teach men how the 
most beautiful festival was consecrated. Christian art had opposed to the 
ugliest man the most beautiful human picture: the head full of wounds 
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and blood, the King in the thorn-crown, who understood dying because he 
understood living. With this victorious song of death began a new culture, 
a new heroism of humanity, to which death ceased to be a pale ghost, but 
which confessed even in death: “as dying, and behold, we live!” Then 
men ceased to learn dying, and because they made no preaching of life out 
of dying and no vow to life, death became to them a torturing anxiety and 
care again; they did not dare name his name; they did not dare frankly 
look him in the eye. And this cowardice and lie disfigure all their action 
and passion; they would give to death at least the semblance of life; they 
would believe in ghostly existence still allotted to all the dead, rather than 
say to death: “Thou are a messenger of God, a revelation, a witness of 
life; since thou art good, I will greet thee and bless thee!” 

So Zarathustra demanded of his disciples: ‘Let your dying be no 
blasphemy of men and earth; my friends, your spirit and your virtue shall 
still glow in your dying, like the evening red over the earth, or else death 
has miserably betrayed you.” 

Death our will even, our freedom—this is life’s highest meaning! Who 
but Nietzsche could have thought that? Of course, this is not to throw 
life away, when it has become hard and heavy to bear. Such a death would 
be of all the most unfree. It would be a flight, not a deed; it would be a 
lamentation and a feebleness, not a festival of the soul! But it means that 
we take up death from the start into the order of our life, as the night which, 
no less than the day, belongs to man’s full day. It means that we give to 
life a worth which no death can destroy, which first in death reveals its 
eternal power. I must die—so laments the slave, who has lived only non- 
entities even in his life, and has never learned that life is work, creation, 
consummation. I will die—so speaks the hero, to whom every fight brings 
the prize of a victory well worth death!—the hero who hazards his life 
every moment for the highest human good, who knows that he and his life 
have become a sacrifice from which a better, higher, freer humanity shall 
gain its life and its strength. 

Who is ugly? Who is beautiful? Who is ashamed of his death and 
falsifies his deadness that it may look like life—who does this, bears death 
within himself as a power that drags him down, disfigures him in the full- 
ness of that which he would be able to live. But who, in his power to die, 
proves that he has learned to live, has overcome the ugliest thing in man, 
cast it out; namely, the fear of death which creates all the lies of life, and 
all the servility and unfreedom of men—which creates men over whom das 
Gewesen! the dead past, possesses power, so that they can never breathe 

joyous breath, can never commit themselves to the living and the growing. 
Bee a beautiful culture will also become a good culture because one that is 
living is at once good and beautiful; the eternal life of God, of whom it is 
said: There is none good but God alone. 
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Emasculating Ibsen’ 


EAR MR. IBSEN: I hope this letter finds you well as it leeves us 

the same. The reason why I write you is that I seen your play called 
Ghosts at the Bijou Movie Theater last night and I thought it was so grand 
that I had to tell you. I thought it was awful the way poor Mr. Alving is 
always seeing that hand which was pulling his hair out of the past. And 
it was awful too the way poor Mr. Alving crawled across the floor on his 
stomich and pulled the poison offn the icebox before he killed himself. The 
way his poor, dear mother suffered, that was terrible. She was such a 
strong, brave woman that I cried for her all the time. And The Rev. Man- 
ders he was such a real swell minister that my heart was all torn watching 
him. It ain’t natural for everybody to be so good as ministers because they 
ain’t got so much time and don’t read the Bible so often. But he was cer- 
tainly all there when it came to pureness and kindness. But even if the 
play was awful it was just grand the lesson that it taught. I sent my friend 
to see it and he thought it was swell. He said the kissing scenes where the 
terrible Cap. Alving hugs the different ladies was real stuff and _ that 
the lesson against the evils of drink was good for the young. This 
is what I want to write you about, Mr. Ibsen. We're going to organize 
a West Side Ibsen Prohibition Club and make you honary president. I 
wish therefor you will write the club a letter or better if you will write a 
sequil to the movie play Ghosts we will put it on at the club. I know how 
hard it is to have movie plays accepted because I have done some myself 
but if you don’t write the sequil I will write it and send it to the Mutual 
people who put the first part on. I am certain they will take it because I 
will make it just so strong and powerful a sermon against the evils of 
drink as what you did. With best regards and hopes for your future suc- 
cess, I am your friend, Mobbie Mag. 


*P.S. For the reader: The wet nurses who minister to the mob have put 
our old friend Ibsen into diapers and give him to their patients to play 
with. The cherubic little fellow is kicking up his dimpled heels and thriv- 
ing well in all the movie houses. 


Death 


HAVE always wished to know of death. I have always wondered what 
I became of me when I went back to earth. Today I know. 

I have watched a soul die and have heard its pain. Beside it I have stood 
and listened to its cries. I have watched it sicken and have noted how it 
struggled. 
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Life was beautiful to it. There never was so exquisite a soul. It 
leaped, and burned and danced when it was born. It was so radiant the dark 
world into which it came grew light. 

I have always wished to know of death. Today I know. 

It was raining softly and we sat within a room with pictures all about— 
a woman, fresh and young, and I—and trembled. The beauty and the 
loveliness of her were dawning in me. And something of myself that 
had not been took being. I loved. There was nothing as beautiful as her 
lips. There was nothing as beautiful as her eyes. There was nothing then 
in all the world as beautiful as she I loved. It was my soul. Restless as 
a song it reached from day to day to light new moments with its melody. 
Ever and forever it went singing, “I will live beyond the stars. I will live 
beyond the mystery of flesh. When the woman who awakened me is 
turned to dust I will live as now and sing as now.” 

1 have always wondered what became of me when I went back to 
earth. Today I know. 

It was so precious and so fierce. I loved so. I had but to look on her 
and taste of immortality. 

Beside it I have stood and listened to its cries. I have noted how it 
struggled. In the night I have repeated its brave words, “Ever and forever.” 
I have nursed it from her lips. I have given it to feed upon her breast. 

It would not live. I loved so, I loved so—and yet I ceased to love. 

There is one thing in the world that will not live. There is one thing 
mortal more than life. It is the beauty of which poets sing. Beauty dies 
in every moment. It is mortal with the hours. It flashes and it dies. It 
leaps and dies. It sings and dies. 

I loved so and yet I ceased to love. 

Her eyes became as nothing. Her lips became as nothing. Her voice 
became as nothing. Her laughter and her tears, the movement of her body 
when she walked, the strangeness of her face, the mysteries that made her 
one apart and glorified her and the radiance that burned in me at her ap- 
proach—all became as nothing. 

Miserable God. False Promiser. I have wished to know of death. 
I have wondered what became of me when I went back to earth. Today 
I know. 

“The Scavenger.” 
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Children’s Poems 


LICE OLIVER HENDERSON, eight-year-old poet, wrote the follow- 
BS ing five poems when she was only seven. Her method is to chant 
them to her mother, Alice Corbin Henderson, who takes them down exactly 
as they are dictated. Mrs. Henderson thinks their interest lies in the fact 
that they are the expression of a child’s mind, and so she refuses to change 
or “improve” them. Besides, it might be difficult to “improve” such lines 
as “The moon shines against my heart”. . . . The other poems in the 
group were written by Percy Mackaye’s children—Arvia’s at the age of 
ten, and Robin’s at twelve. Mr. Mackaye says that his daughter’s were 
done while it was still difficult for her to read or write, but that she has 
always been read aloud to and has learned considerable poetry by heart. 


AA Mountain of Fire 


There was a mountain made of fire, 

Far in the sea — 

It was very nice to everybody that lived in that world. 
Right over in Japan, it was. 

Where there are very good fighters and painters, 
And very good little children, 

And very good minders in that worid. 


Kathleen 
(after seeing Kathleen ni Houlihan) 


She looked very, very old when she came in. 

The mother and the father that were in the house. 
Had one brother in the house, 

The other one had gone out 

And got all the England people away 

For Kathleen, 

For Kathleen, 

And then said, He shall be remembered forever. 
She was a young woman when she went out, 

And she sang when she went out the door. 
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The moon shines at night 

When all are in bed, 

And the dear little birdies sing for you 
In the morning time to wake you sure. 


How lovely the day is— 

The moon shines against my heart— 

I love the sweetness of the sky. 

The beautiful day comes every morning true. 


Miss Ungerich’s Japanese Play 


Eyes all blackened, lips made beautiful, 

Lavender under, then red over for the costume, 
Acted wonderfully with her hands fixed all the time, 
Bare feet, then on to the floor, 

She made a thing that was beautiful. 


Next was a man with a sword, 

He acted the same way with her face. 
Brown—gold costume, then a hat she wore, 
Then a sort of stick-sword; 

Then she did moving of hands and killing. 

She was pretending, but there was only one actor, 
Miss Ungerich. 


The Snow Flakes 


In the winter I saw the loviliest sky that you ever saw. 

It was blue.and pink and yellow and orange and white and black and grey. 
That was the colors of the sky. 

It pleased me so that I went and sat down. 

You must think of life and the poor that war makes. 


Done by Alice Oliver Henderson, Miss. 
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Fire Castles 


Fast falling rain and every hill in mist 

Make even my very saddest thoughts grow sadder, 
And every sad thought lengthens my long list, 

As, moaning over old things that make me madder, 
I sit and sulk over some unkind word 

And weep as if I had not wept before, 

And think of words about me I have heard, 

And with old thoughts grieve over them some more. 
But soon, if I get up, or sit and gaze, 

Telling myself stories of joyous thought 

Before the warm and cheery, singing blaze, 

Now all my bad thoughts in a trap are caught ; 
And if I gaze at castles in the fire, 

Then all the while to gladness I grow nigher. 


The Unknown Race 


O dream, what are you?— 
A fairy or a sprite, 

A goddess in the air, 
Or just a flash of light? 


A sudden flash of joy 

That brightens up my mind, 
Till wonders I see now 

Where first I was so blind. 


Zephyr 


Zephyr—Zephyr—Zephyr! Blow on, blow hard 
Over hill and over dale! 

O play in the green trees, leave nothing marred: 
O blow—O blow—O blow a gale! 
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Zephyr—Zephyr—Zephyr! Play on, play long! 
Play and sing in tops of trees, 

And brush the valley’s airy green hair strong; 
Dip your head, diving down the leas! 


Zephyr—Zephyr—Zephyr, 
Like a little heifer, 
Frolic and lie 

In the field of the sky! 


Good-bye, good-bye! 
Frolic and turn and lie! 


Arvia Mackaye. 


The Swimming Pool 


O! crystal-clear, transparent water, 

The cool wind is thy joyous daughter. 

As I glide through thee, quick and sleek— 
Oh thou so quiet and so meek !— 

I feel thy ripples lapping free, 

And thou dost lie so near to me 

I see my figure on thy face, 

Entwined in shadows, linked like lace. 


Oh! what art thou? what canst thou be, 
That dost reflect my visage unto me? 

I know not what thou seemest to another, 
But thou to me art as a brother. 


To a Turtle 


O gallant knight in armour black 

Blotched with grey and yellow squares, 

A horny motto’s on thy breast: 
Bravery it bears. 
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O turtle, paddling through the grass 

That skirts the cobwebbed shining lawn! 

Come tell me true: where journey you 
This dewy dawn? 


I smell a pond, and in it are 
Young tadpoles, newly hatched and fresh, 
And larvas of mosquitoes plump 

And sweet of flesh; 


And whirligigs, that streak and dart 

Like water-lightning underneath 

The greenish cat-tail spears, that shade 
The frogspit heath. 


And there is oozy, deep, soft mud 

For me to lie and bask upon, 

And dine on lizards fat, and sleek 
Chameleon. 


And there the bright-green, freckled frog 
My only friend will always be. 
To him I haste:—To you I bend 

My jointless knee. 


Robin Mackaye. 
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Book Discussion 


The Books of Poetry 


Irradiations: Sand and Spray, by John Gould Fletcher. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


There is considerable diversity in Mr. Fletcher’s /rradiations, but one 
soon discovers that he has not encrimsoned himself with the standard pas- 
sions of poetry. He does not display the usual contortions of love, hate, 
grief, and fear. Some persons have, therefore, found him aloof, oversubtle, 
and lacking in emotional force. This intimation that Mr. Fletcher’s art is 
etiolated is an admission of the reader’s incompleteness. Vitality does not 
depend on subject; nor is subtlety necessarily weakness. But the notion 
strangely persists that a poet must clothe his emotions in samite and dance 
with them around a blood-red fire to the plangent accompaniment of drums 
and trumpets. 

To say that Mr. Fletcher has entwined himself with nature would un- 
fairly give an impression of Wordsworthian insipidity. Yet Mr. Fletcher 
in many of his poems is a part of the rain, of the sand and wind, of the 
clouds and sky. But he is never merely descriptive. He has the power of 
conveying a mood in the terms of nature without intruding himself upon 
the reader. Let me illustrate with one of the best of his poems which has 
been much quoted elsewhere: 


Flickering of incessant rain 

On flashing pavements; 

Sudden scurry of umbrellas; 

Bending recurved blossoms of the storm. 


The winds came clanging and clattering 

From long white highroads whipping in ribbons up summits; 
They strew upon the city gusty wafts of apple-blossom, 

And the rustling of innumerable translucent leaves. 


Uneven tinkling, the lazy rain 
Dripping from the eaves. 


Our tread-mill versifiers will shrink and mumble in the presence of Mr. 
Fletcher’s clean new poetry. They who have inherited the dead mottled skin 
of old poetic form with its incrustation of ancient allusions, symbols, and 

aula figures, will not feel the alluring freshness of a poem such as this: 


It is evening, and the earth 

Wraps her shoulders in an old blue shawl. 

Afar there clink the polychrome points of the stars, 
Indefatigable after all these years! 

Here upon earth there is life, and then death, 
Dawn, and later nightfall, 
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Fire, and the quenching of embers: ; ; 

But why should I not remember that my night is dawn in another part 
of the world, 

If the idea fits my fancy? ; 

Dawns of marvellous light, wakeful, sleepy, weary, dancing dawns; 

You are rose petals settling through the blue of my evening; 


I light my pipe to salute you, 
And sit puffing smoke in the air and never say a word. 


In his preface Mr. Fletcher says the use of rhyme is in its essence 
barbarous; yet he himself uses it not infrequently together with such de- 
vices as assonance, onomatopoeia, and alliteration. He is not inconsistent, 
however, for he admits that rhyme used intelligently will add to the rich- 
ness of effect. It does: 

The wind that drives the fine dry sand 
Across the strand: 


The sad wind spinning arabesques 
With a wrinkled hand. 


Labyrinths of shifting sand, 
The dancing dunes! 


I will arise and run with the sand, 

And gather it greedily in my hand: 

I will wriggle like a long yellow snake over the beaches. 
I will lie curled up, sleeping, 

And the wind shall chase me 

Far inland. 


My breath is the music of the mad wind; 
Shrill piping, stamping of drunken feet, 
The fluttering, tattered broidery flung 
Over the dunes’ steep escarpments. 


The fine dry sand that whistles 
Down the long low beaches. 

Sand and Spray: A Sea-Symphony comprises the second part of Mr. 
Fletcher’s volume. This symphony has much of the movement and variety 
of music. In manner it resembles many of the “‘Irradiations,”’ and it is 
just as well worth reading. 

Certainly there will be many who will not like Mr. Fletcher’s work. 
Dogs will always bark at a new fragrance. 


Japanese Lyrics, translated by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Readers of Lafcadio Hearn will recall the many translations of Jap- 
anese haikai poetry which are scattered through his writings. Those trans- 
lations have been collected in the present volume. They are delicate whisps 
of thought, tantalizingly suggestive, most of them confined to a sentence. 
Here are some of them: 


If with my sleeve I hide the faint fair color of the dawning sun,— 
then, perhaps, in the morning, my lord will remain. ; 
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Perched upon the temple-bell, the butterfly sleeps: 
Even while sleeping, its dream is of play—ah, the butterfly of the 
grass! 


Many insects there are that call from the dawn to evening, 
Crying “I love! I love!’—but the Firefly’s silent passion, 
Making its body burn, is raged than all their longing. 

Even such is my love 


The following poem, says the editor, was written more than eleven 
hundred years ago on the death of the poet’s little son: 
As he is so young, he cannot know the way. 
To the messenger of the Underworld I will give a bribe, 


and entreat him, saying: “Do thou kindly take the little one upon thy 
back along the road.” 


Some discerning persons have asserted that “Imagism” is derived from 
haikai or hokku poetry. We shall leave to them the pleasant futility of dis- 
cussing that theory. They may eventually discover that they are building on 
the shaky premise that “Imagism” exists other than as a clever word. 


The Winnowing Fan, by Laurance Binyon., 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


My dears, we will tie vers libre in the garden. Then let us go into the 
parlor where Mr. Laurence Binyon will pour tea; it will have sugar in it. 
Mr. Binyon will read to you from his latest book The Winnowing Fan. He 
is a gentleman of taste and culture who is vexed at the Germans. He is 
meticulously metrical and counts his syllables. He will say nothing unex- 
pected . . . . If vers libre howls in the garden, you may throw 


rhymes at him. 
Mitchell Dawson. 
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Have You Read—? 


(In this column will be given each month 
a list of current magazine articles which, as an 
intelligent being, you will not want to miss.) 


Shadows of Revolt, by Inez Haynes Gilmore. The Masses, July. 

Redemption and Dostoevsky, by Rebecca West. The New Republic, July 12. 

The State of the War, by Arthur Bullard. The Masses, August. 

Serbia Between Battles, by John Reed. The Metropolitan, August. 

Richard Aldington’s lucid account of the Imagists and their history in Green- 
wich Village, July 15. 

Almost any of the editorials in Harper's Weekly. © 


Can You Read——? 


(In this column will be given each month a 
resume of current cant which, as an intelligent 
bemg, you will go far to avoid.) 


The reactions of the two Chestertons in The New Witness. 

Midsummer fiction issues of The Century or Scribner's or Harper's. 

The Continent on Edgar Lee Master’s Spoon Rwer Anthology: “Each 
poem is in the nature of a confession, philosophical or satirical, telling se- 
crets of human nature, good or bad—mostly bad. Because of its ae! 
and originality the book has attracted attention far and wide. 

His attitude toward religious believers is a wrong one, and feaders may 
well wonder at the scarcity of sincere, sensible Christians in Spoon River.” 
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The Reader Critic 


Lee J. Smits, Detroit: 


We are disgusted and impatient with “peo-pul” just to the extent that our real- 
ization of superiority fails us. That impatient attitude reminds me of the ordinary 
attitude of the white toward the black. The white man is not sure of himself; his- 
tory and biology do not give him sufficient support. So he bullies negroes at every 
opportunity. Some men even are impelled to contend for their superiority by 
abusing dogs. 

The sense of superiority abides in all living things of necessity, else no form of 
life would stand out against any other. Wild creatures never need argue, each with 
himself, as to his place in the world. His right to exist and to express himself is 
paramount in the animal’s soul. Only man ever doubts. 

Really “peo-pul” do not doubt. They with the artist’s mark on them do the 
doubting. When it is very faint, their doubting asserts itself in strange ways and the 
crude egoism thereof revolts us. “Peo-pul” crawl along self-satisfied. 

And why do you ask so much of artists? Why is it so important that they should 
use their strength in vain strivings to make butterflies of worms never destined to be 
butterflies or to amuse other artists who should be able to amuse themselves? If they 
get joy out of creating and preaching, let them preach and create—let them soar. 
If they get joy out of being, out of exultant living and watching, let them live, and 
do not scold. 

The most beautiful butterfly I ever saw (some kind of “Emperor’’) merely rested 
on a lump of mud in the forest shade and very languidly moved his wings. That is 
all he did while I looked at him. He knew that he could fly, I knew that he could 
fly, and he either knew that I knew or else he didn’t care. 

We all know what impatience with “peo-pul” is. In the hush ot a great flash of 
dramatic power from the stage, they giggle, and it would be good to fasten your 
fingers in the pulpy throat of one. They applaud idiotic vaudeville, and it would be 
glorious to arise, automatic in hand, and slay and slay. 

That is your distrust of yourself—we all have it as much as we deserve it. 

“So I belong to this species!” you say. 

I do not hate my dog when he seeks out carrion. I wash him with strong soap 
and try to explain him. I feel quite sure—most of the time—that I have come a little 
further than he has. 

“Peo-pul” are even more interesting than dogs, when taken individually. We 
even have more in common with them than with other animals. 

Some of them are beautiful in their simplicity, like children—unspoiled in their 
loves and hates, and it is entertainment to behold them; to be with them, yet not of 
them; to be the arch-snob, of such perfect snobbishness that it is indistinguishable 
feom perfect humility, perfect democracy. 

All the mighty ones have been artists in life; like unto children they have walked 
heir ways, so everlastingly sure of themselves that rarely have they been betrayed 
nto petulance by the wobbling of their sense of superiority. 


Susan Quackenbush, Portage, Wisconsin: 
May one who has read your every issue with joy and enthusiasm be permitted to 
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enter protest against that gross libel on the human race labeled The Artist in Life, 
in your June number? 

Please—oh please—be an artist-in-life, in human life, as well as in sunsets and 
Paderewskis and Imagism, and see for one creative moment, in “terms of truth and 
beauty,” the wonderful, aspiring, suffering, loving, smouldering, flaming beautiful 
souls of that great living, growing, winged group of creations you have called—may 
the great human God forgive the phrase—a “mass of caterpillars!” Come and see 
how its soul, and the souls of its separate creations “spring from the rock” just as 
truly as the brook’s or your own. If they can not yet spring as far, it is because the 
weight above them is as yet too heavy. 

When all the humans look like caterpillars to any one human, the trouble is with 
that one’s viewpoint. From an aeroplane, even the Himalayas look like anthills. Come 
down from your remote altitude and lose yourself in the beautiful, glorious psychic 
of the crowd—be one of them, and see what you will find! 

Tue Lirrte Review proclaims itself bent on the adventure of beauty. Is there 
any beauty like that of the “sad, sweet music of humanity?” What is the glow of 
the most gorgeous sunset ever splashed against the western skies beside the glow of 
the divine in the human which hurls itself upon you—and into you if you will let 
it—in a thousand beseeching, inviting, intoxicating flames from the midst of any 
crowd? 

But only, of course, if you are im the midst. 

Is there any adventure like the “adventure of being human’—and with humans? 
and of them? Go with Whitman into the heart of humanity—struggle with them— 
not from far above them—to lift from off their backs the crushing weight of wealth 
and masters and idle snobs and false gods so that they may get room to spread their 
wings—for they have wings, and then you will know them as they are, and yourself 
but as one of them. 

If some of them still try to clip the wings of those who have struggled free from 
the crushing pressure, it is because of the maddening agony of their own atrophying 
wings. If a few seem even to be unaware of the need for wings, it is because the 
clamor of more insistent needs—the cries of hungry children, of bruised and broken 
and unsatisfied men and of suffering and degraded women—has silenced for every 
shame their own soul’s wing-cry. 

But I think that you will find that those who perform the wing-clipping are the 
other butterflies whom money or position or callousness has set above the people— 
not those who are really of the crowd. They of the crowd love wings, and those who 
truly use them. 

I am not daring to attempt reply to the statement which inflames me most, lest 
I become profane and entirely incoherent. I mean, of course, the statement that the 
estimate of four or five thousand living artists would be too optimistic because that 
would mean four or five thousand who “have nothing in common with caterpillars.” 
That’s a worse libel on artists than the rest of it is on people. But I'll try to stop 
with one remark and one question. The estimate is entirely too pessimistic; I posi- 
tively refuse to believe there are four thousand persons alive who have or even who 
think they have “nothing in common” with the great splendid mass of folks; if there 
are, the gods have pity on them! And—has there ever been one single real and great 
artist, whether of brush or pen or tone, whose art and whose very greatness was not 
absolutely dependent upon and because of the fact that he had, and knew he had, 
everything in common with, and indeed included in his being, the beings of these 
whom you term “caterpillars?—these whose life and living are and always have been 
and through ages will continue to be the most worth while content of all art? Of 


course you reply: Nietzsche; but he was an intellectual and spiritual Rockefeller—not 
an artist-in-life. 
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And Individualism? When all have been set free to use their wings, then the 
few may feel free to strive toward the super-butterfly. And when they arrive, per- 
haps,—oh, just perhaps—they will find all the other “caterpillars” there too, and with 
quite wonderful wings. There are wings, and wings, and if they but serve to bear 
us free of the disaster of meanness and cruelty and snobbishness and injustice, who 
shall say they are not super-wings? 


Witter Bynner, Windsor, Vermont: 


I wish I could honor the Imagists as you do. Hueffer wrote On Heaven (not 
imagistic) ; and Pound wrote well before he affected a school . . . Pound has a 
thythm he can’t kill. But none of them, except Hueffer, says anything worth mention- 
ing. They build poems around phrases, usually around adjectives. George Meredith 
has thousands of imagist poems incidental to each of his novels. But he knows their 
use and their beauty. These people wring tiny beauties dry. I can imagine a good 
poet using their methods on occasion, but he wouldn’t be so damn conscious about it. 
On the whole, the Imagists strike me as being purveyors of more or less potent 
cosmetics, their whole interest being in the cosmetic itself, not even in its application. 
Poetry gave signs of becoming poetry again and of touching life—when these fellows 
showed up, to make us all ridiculous. 
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Reversals 
MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


Now I see the secret of the making of the best 
persons. 

It is to grow in the open air, and to eat and 
sleep with the earth—Whitman. 


AV Aes do you call the place you live in? 


I will describe it to you. Perhaps you can find a new name for it. 

It is a place where men do not hold up their heads and look free. 

Where men dare not seek what they were born for: life. 

Where many men work and starve, and many work and turn into cab- 
bages, and many steal and turn into rats, and a few own the land and turn 
into hogs. 

Where nature is not as important as law. 

Where law is cause rather than effect. 

Where religion is faith rather than affirmation. 

Where love is never as strong as things. 

Where age is decay rather than more life. 


Where art is encouraged but not recognized. 
Where revolt is the strongest of emotions and the weakest of actions. 


What do you call this strange place where it is immoral to take life 


deeply, and moral to be a half-thing? 
Where it is beautiful to have theories of living, and ugly to apply them. 


Copyright, 1915, by Margaret C. Anderson 
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Where it is right to dabble and wrong to realize. 

Where ignorance is a virtue and knowledge a crime. 

Where nature is obscenity and man’s abuse of it purity. 

Where philistinism is a habit and intellectual groping a “fad.” 

Where reputation is more vital than character. 

Where sociability is a goal instead of a vice. 

Where indirection is known as unselfishness and_ self-direction as 
egotism. 

Where thinking is only a sort of autistic stammering. 

Where genius, “being youth and wisdom,” is sent to school to learn— 
(Never mind; I can’t remember what). 

Where impulse is assassinated before it can prove its worth . 

Where one must achieve in gloom or be suspected of “lightness.” 

Where beauty comes only when one has struggled beyond the need of it. 

Where sex is known as the greatest human experience, and experience 
in sex as the greatest human sin. 

Where religion is known to be an unfolding, but experience in unfolding 
looked upon as irreligious. 


What do you call this fantastic place where age that is weak rules 
youth that is strong? 

Where parents prescribe life for children they cannot understand. 

Where politicians and prostitutes and police and the press are despised 
but honored and great spirits are suspected of greatness but feared and 
cast out. 

Where nations go to war for things they do not believe in and indi- 
viduals will not go to revolution for things they do believe in. 

Where those who know the rottenness in Denmark cannot think through 
to what caused it. 


Where birds that fly are put into cages and men who soar are put 
into jails. 


What do you call this incredible place where men go inch by inch to 
death in jails? Where they cease to hear and see and feel and smell and 
talk and walk and sing and sleep and work and play and think and be— 
not by order of gods or monsters but by order of men? What do you call 
a place where those who must cease to be are richer than those who are? 
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What do you call this awful place where every great spirit walks not 
only in rebellion and misunderstanding and isolation but in persecution? 

Where there are no heroes to make an end of horrors. 

Where even to live outdoors cannot clean men. 

Where there is no imagination and no faith. 

Where there is no silence. 


Do you call it an asylum of crazed beings who annihilate each other? 
Not at all. You call it the world. You say it is “a good old world, after 
all.” And you resent the “freak” who tells you your world is upside down. 


Out of the loneliness of self-direction comes 
the only completion of life—“The Scavenger.” 
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Moods 


BEN HECHT 


I have heard the water beasts roaring in the night, 
Leaping and howling, 

Stung to madness by the tempest’s might. 

I have seen them splintering their heads in a furious race, 
Plunging through the bellowing gloom 

With a boom...boom. . .boom— 

And from each torn face 

I have watched their white blood 

Sweeping in a foam across the night. 

I have heard the water beasts snarling at the wild beating blows 
Of the strong handed winds that tore them into rows 
And churned their entrails into hissing snows. 


The water is a restless smile soft as a woman’s hair. 

At noon it closes its vast blue eye and falls asleep. 

At night as the swooning day gives birth, 

The water is an opal glittering 

On the gnarled black fist of the earth. 

I have heard the water purring in the sun with its blue back arched, 
And have seen the drowsy water beasts rising from their beds. 

I have heard them chant as they formed and marched 

With their green peaked hoods tipping rakish on their heads. 


The water is frozen. Under its <tiffened bosom 
The beasts run blindly to and fro 

And rising from beneath 

Crunch one another with their frozen teeth. 


It burns. 
My soul is like water. 
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Sorrow 


The night is a black poppy. 
The moon weeps 

Spilling a torrent of silver tears 
Across the black petals. 

The wind laughs. 

The black face of the water 
Glistens with rows of flashing teeth 
Laughing back. 

Always laughter. 

Ho, the stars are little devils 
And I am their master. 


Humoresque 


Faces. Faces. 

Swimming like white fever specks away. 

Faces. Coming close. 

See the meaningless odd bumps on them called features: 
A maniac crooning over lumps of putty fashioned them. 
iLook. Important faces! 

And there—nice empty ones 

(Yellow bits of paper blanks 

Blown along the street. ) 

And look. Good God! A happy one! 

Faces. 

Crazy bumped and colored discs 

Bobbing, bobbing, 

Swimming, fading 

Like white fever specks 

I am one of them. 


Rain 


The rain is like laughter. 

The black devils of my brain 
Have leaped outside the window 
And are laughing at me. 
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An Invitation to Cheat Posterity 


(To W.) 


Come, thief, an epic seethes within my brain 
I will condense it to a sigh 
And breathe it in your ear. 


Come to my arms, the mad words start 
There is a sonnet in my finger tips 
There is a lyric bursting from my heart 
I will condense them all into 

A single kiss upon your lips. 


My Island 


You shall stand on a rock in the darkness 
Naked and shining with beauty. 

And I shall sit by the water and gaze on you 
And as you come gliding through the mists, 
Struggling out of the night’s black mouth, 

I shall rush to you and embrace the moon. 


You shall lie on the rock like the crest of a wave 
White and vague in the distance. 

Your hair shall play over you like a sunbeam 

And as I come running to you I shall embrace the sea. 


You shall play on the wide sheets of sand 

Golden against the blue water paint 

Curling over the edge of the world 

And your arms shall beckon to me until I shall go mad 
And run to you to embrace the sun. 


You shall lie, a silver jewel in the ebony arms of shadows, 
Your breath stirring the white flowers of your bosom 

You shall lie in the velvet depths of silence 

Like a white stain on the night. 

You shall call to me and I shall bend over you, 

And that is all there is to life— 

T bending over you in the darkness. 
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Soul-Sleep and Modern Novels 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


N AMERICAN novelist who wanted sales, and who was willing to sac- 
rifice all but the core of his character to get sales, found himself 
recently in a challenging situation. As he expressed it: 

“Along about page two hundred in the copy of the novel I am on, the 
woman’s soul wakes up.” 

“A woman’s novel?” I asked. 

“Meant to be,” said he. “Study of a woman all through. Begins as a 
little girl—different, you know—sensitive, does a whole lot of thinking 
that her family doesn’t follow. Tries to tell ’em at first, but finds herself 
in bad. Then keeps quiet for years—putting on power and beauty in the 
good old way of bumps and misunderstanding. She’s pure white fire pres- 
ently—body and brain—something else asleep. She wants to be a mother, 
but the ghastly sordidness of the love stories of her sisters to this enact- 
ment, frightens her from men and marriage as the world conducts it——” 

“T follow you,” said I. 

“Well, I’m not going to do the novel here for you,” he added. “You 
wouldn’t think there was a ray of light in it from this kind of telling. A man 
who spends five months of his best hours of life in telling a story, can’t 
do it over in ten minutes and drive a machine at the same time y 

“We're getting out of the crowd. What does the girl do?” I asked. 

“Well, she wanted a little baby—was ready to die for it, but had her 
own ideas of what the father should be. A million married women have 
thought the same thing here in America—pricked the obscene sham of the 
whole business but too late. Moreover they’re the best women we've got. 
There are 

He actually shook the hat off his head—back into the seat at this point. 

“There are some young women coming up into maturity here in Amer- 
ica—God bless ’em—who are almost brave enough to set out on the Quest 
for the Father of the baby that haunts them to be born. . . . That’s 
what she did. 

“He was a young man doing his own kind of work—doctoring among 
the poor, let us say, mainly for nothing—killing himself among men and 
women and babies; living on next to nothing, but having a half-divine kind 
of: madness to lift the world. . . . She saw him. You can picture 
tHat. They were two to make one—and a third. She knew. There was a 
gold light about his head for her eyes. Some of his poor had seen it. The 
young man himself didn’t know it, and the world missed it altogether. 

“She went to him. It’s cruel to put it this way. . . . I’m not 
saying anything about the writing or about what happened, but the scene 
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as it came to me was the finest thing I ever saw. We always fall down 
in the handling, you know. . . . I did it the best I could. 

No, I’m not going to tell you what happened. Only this: A little after- 
ward—along about page two hundred of the copy—her soul woke up.” 

“Why not, in God’s. name?” 

He glanced quickly at me as a man does from ahead, when his car is 
pressing the limit. 

“Ever have a book fail?” he asked. 

“Seven,” said I. 

He cleared his throat and the kindest smile came into his eyes. 

“They tell me at my publisher’s that I slowed up my last book badly— 
by taking a woman’s soul out for an airing—just a little invalid kind of 
a soul, too. Souls don’t wake up in American novels any more. You can’t 
do much more in print nowadays than you can do on canvas—I mean movie 
canvas. Of course, you can paint soul, but you can’t photograph it—that’s 
the point. The movies have put imagination to death. We have to com- 
pete. You can’t see a soul without imagination—or some sort of madness— 
and the good people who want imagination in their novels don’t buy ’em. 
They rent or borrow. It’s the crowds that go to the movies that have 
bright colored strings of American novels, as the product runs—on their 
shelves—little shiny varnished shelves—red carpets—painted birds on the 
lampshades and callers in the evenings. = 

There was a good silence. 

“Do you know,” he said presently, “I’ve about come to the conclusion 
that a novel must play altogether on sensuous tissue to catch the crowd? 
Look at the big movie pictures—the actors make love like painted animals. 

I’m not humorous or ironical. It’s a big problem to me y 


“Why, you can’t touch the hem of the garment of a real love story 
until you are off the sensuous,” I offered. “The Quest only begins there. 
I’m not averse to that. It belongs in part. We are sensuous beings— 
in part. But I am averse to letting it contain all. Why, the real glow 
comes to a romance—when a woman’s soul wakes up. There’s a hotter 
fire than that which glows blood-red . 


“T know,” he said quickly. “I know. That blood-red stuff is the cheap- 
est thing in the world, but that’s where the great thing called human interest 
lives. . . . I’m sure of this story until her soul wakes up. She stirs 
in her sleep, and I see a giantess ahead—the kind of woman who could 
whistle to me or to you—and we'd follow her out—dazed by the draw of 
her. They are in the world. I reckon souls do wake up—but I can feel 
the public dropping off every page after two hundred—like chilled bees— 
dropping off page by page—and the old familiar battle ahead. I can feel 
that tight look about the eyes again———” 
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“Are you going to put her soul back to sleep?” I asked, as we turned 
again into the crowd. 

I wasn't the least lordly in this question. I knew his struggle, and 
something of the market, too. I was thinking of tradesmen—how easy it 
is to be a tradesman; in fact, how difficult it is to be otherwise—when 
the very passion of the racial soul moves in the midst of trade. 

“She’s beautiful—even asleep,” he said. “I’m afraid I’ll have to give 
her something. I’m building a house. She’s in the comprehension of the 
little varnished shelves—asleep.” 

“Doesn’t a tight look come about the eyes—from much use of that 
sort of anesthetic?” I asked. 

“Let’s get a drink,” he answered. 


A fairly widespread intellectual movement, 
though it be madness, has a profound and almost 
sacred significance. Primitive races believe that 
madmen are the voice of God. As much might 
be said of artists. Their madness is often wiser 
than the average wisdom.—Romiain Rolland. 
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Poems 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


Pastels 
(In the city-square) 


I 


I think you are a masquerading nun 

Who has been lavish with reds, thinking to obliterate herself 
But you should also 

Have placed a red cloth over your etched face. 


II 


Woman twirling a fan, burdened with many colors, 
I salaam to you. 

Your youth has gone, but you have made 

An excellent effigy. 


Thoughts 


There is a white-jacketed old man, with eyes like milk-drops, 
Who rakes leaves under hundreds of young low trees 
With the arms of children and strong bodies. 

When he has gravely raked them together, 

He burns them and squats beside the fire, 

And looks timidly, smilingly 

He never squints up at the green leaves Nee him, 


A Woman In the Park 


She strives to braid her scant hair 

And silence the bundled baby at her side. 

(Her face has the cast of a frightened novice praying for deftness.) 
Then she looks at the spinning-legged children in the wading-pool, 
And the charcoal of her eyes has an odd after-glow, for a moment, 
As though she half-regretted her tight grey clothes. 
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Richard Aldington’s Poetry 
AmY LOWELL 


V 7 HAT a melancholy thing it is to have to admit that one of our national 

traits so often interferes with our appreciatioin of the fine arts, and 
therefore with the pleasure and profit to be derived from them! As a nation, 
we are dreadfully impressed by noise. The loud and compelling, even if the 
blatant, is sure to attract our attention. It is as though we were tone-deaf 
to all instruments save those of percussion, and colour-blind to all except the 
primary colours. 

This is a particularly unsatisfactory condition, as we are really of a very 
welcoming temper. We are as anxious to make friends in art as in life. 
We have no quarrel with originality ; on the contrary, it is decidedly pleasing 
to us. But our sympathies are bounded by our capacities, and our capacities 
are to a great extent limited to the perception of loud tones and crude colours. 
To teach the public to hear semi tones and see half-shades, perhaps that is 
one of the functions of the Imagist poets. 

I suppose it is this preoccupation with what Walter Scott used to call 
“the big, bow-wow style,’ which has kept Richard Aldington’s work from 
being as well understood here as it is in England. The very delicacy of it; 
its elusiveness, in which suggestions appear and disappear like a blowing 
mist; its faint, gradually changing colour; all these things confuse the 
average American poetry lover. While a few people find in Mr. Aldington’s 
work poetry of a most exquisite and stimulating kind, the great mass of 
readers turn away bewildered. 

This is inconceivable to me. How is it that we do not notice that a man 
is standing beside us unless he digs us in the ribs with an aggressive elbow? 
Our own country-woman, who writes under the pen-name of H. D., has had 
to contend with much of the same partial understanding, and it remained for 
an Englishman, Mr. Aldington himself, to write an explanation and appre- 
ciation of her work in an American magazine—this magazine. It is time 
that an American should explain to her countrymen the work of the Eng- 
lishman, who is Richard Aldington. 

Water and poetry have a quality in common. They both have a way of 
seeping—seeping, and without apparent flow, arriving. We are constantly 
finding fault with American publishers for permitting English firms to bring 
out the first books of our authors; it is to the honour of America that Rich- 
ird Aldington’s first book is to appear in the autumn, with the imprint of 
an American house. 

Indeed, in speaking of the non-understanding of the mass of American 
readers and reviewers, I must add the paradox that the minority here is 
quicker to perceive excellence than the people of any other country. It is 
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our own magazine Poetry, with its far-seeing and daring editor, who first 
introduced Mr. Aldington to a considerable public, and her lead was quickly 
followed by Tue Lirrte Review; an American firm, the Boni’s, printed a 
number of his poems in an Anthology: Des Imagistes ; and another American 
firm, Messrs. Houghton Mifflin, printed others in Some Imagist Poets. So 
Mr. Aldington’s work has seeped little by little to where we can look at it as 
a reflecting lake. More sputtering brooks of poetry have brawled away and 
disappeared, but Mr. Aldington’s output lies placid and arresting before us. 

What is the quality of this work which makes it at once eluding and en- 
during? I think it is stark, unsentimental preoccupation with beauty. Mr. 
Aldington is in love with beauty. “Not,” to quote Leigh Hunt, “in the little 
present-making style, with baskets of new fruit and pots of roses, but with 
consuming passion.”” There is nothing pretty about this poetry; it is not 
prettiness, but beauty, that the poet is after. 

This naked beauty Mr. Aldington found in the Greeks. One feels 
that his youth was passed in a kind of painful homesickness, the nostralgia 
of a beauty which he could not then see about him. Greek poetry and 
Italian landscape gave him ease, and, solaced and flowering, his first work 
was under their influence. 

I do not know which of Mr. Aldington’s poems first saw the light of 
day in Poetry, and I have not the volumes here to refer to. But the first 
collection of his poems in Des Imagistes shows this preoccupation with Greek 
themes. All of the poems are Greek in feeling, many of them have Greek 
titles and are perfectly Greek in content. Take this one, for instance: 


Bromios 


The withered bonds are broken. 

The waxed reeds and the double pipe 
Clamour about me; 

The hot wind swirls 

Through the red pine trunks. 


Io! the fauns and the satyrs. 
The touch of their shagged curled fur 
And blunt horns! 


They have wine in heavy craters 
Painted black and red; 

Wine to splash on her white body. 
Io! 


She shrinks from the cold shower— 
Afraid, afraid! 


Let the Maenads break through the myrtles 
And the boughs of the rohododaphnai. 

Let them tear the quick deers’ flesh. 

Ah, the cruel, exquisite fingers! 
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To! 
I have brought you the brown clusters, 
The ivy-boughs and pine-cones. 


Your breasts are cold-sea-ripples, 

But they smell of the warm grasses. 
Throw wide the chiton and the peplum, 
Maidens of the Dew. 

Beautiful are your bodies, O Maenads, 
Beautiful the sudden folds, 

The vanishing curves of the white linen 
About you. 


Io! 

Hear the rich laughter of the forest, 

The cymbals, 

The trampling of the panisks and the centaurs. 


The objectors say that that is merely a copy. It lays itself open to that 
criticism, certainly, but how exquisite a copy. And how difficult to make 
such a copy! Try it and see! Mr. Aldington is a master of suggestion. 
His descriptions are never overloaded, and yet there is the picture. In the 
next stanza to the last, notice the blowing, rippling linen over the white 
bodies of the young girls. 

A little of this goes a long way, you say. Yes, I think that is true, but 
Mr. Aldington has other strings to play. He has irony, a not-too-common 
trait in modern poetry. I know few things more beautiful, and more ironical 
than this: 


Lesbia 


Use no more speech now; 

Let the silence spread gold hair above us 
Fold on delicate fold; 

You had the ivory of my life to carve. 
Use no more speech. 


And Picus of Mirandola is dead; 

And all the gods they dreamed and fabled of, 
Hermes, and Thoth, and Christ, are rotten now, 
Rotten and dank. 


And through it all I see your pale Greek face; 
Tenderness makes me as eager as a little child 
To love you 


4 You morsel left half cold on Caesar’s plate. 


That last line is a triumph of the disagreeable. Mr. Aldington’s beauty 
does not cloy; he knows how to spice it: 
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In the Via Sestina 


O daughter of Isis, 

Thou standest beside the wet highway 
Of this decayed Rome, 

A manifest harlot. 

Straight and slim art thou 

As a marble phallus; 

Thy face is the face of Isis 

Carven 


As she is carven in basalt. 
And my heart stops with awe 
At the presence of the gods. 


There beside thee on the stall of images 
Is the head of Osiris 
Thy lord. 


Even in this first collection we see that the Greek awakening was a real 
awakening, and that once taught to see, the poet can go on seeing. The 
charge of copying is unfair. There is no “copying” in this: 


Au Vieux Jardin 


I have sat here happy in the gardens, 
Watching the still pool and the reeds 
And the dark clouds 

Which the wind of the upper air 

Tore like the green leafy boughs 

Of the divers-hued trees of late summer; 
But though I greatly delight 

In these and the water lilies, 

That which sets me nighest to weeping 
Is the rose and white colour of the smooth flag-stones, 
And the pale yellow grasses 

Among them. 


I think that is one of the best poems which Mr. Aldington has done. 
“The rose and white colour of the smooth flag-stones” almost sets me 
weeping too, so desolate are they, with the yellow grasses growing up be- 
tween them. 

I suppose the thing which is so satisfying in Mr. Aldington’s work is 
the intense feeling which underlies the astringent utterance. With all his 
stern, uncompromising technique (for Mr. Aldington is a remarkable techni- 
cian) goes a passionate violence of feeling. The Imagists are constantly 
accused of being inhuman, mere intellectuals. How strange it is that the 
feeling which merely turns white and makes no movement should go un- 
perceived, while hysterical screams and lamentations, over in a moment, pass 
for the outpourings of true passion! What we have outgrown on the stage 
still holds in poetry, it seems. 
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Feeling there surely is in Childhood, printed in Some Imagist Poets. 
Yet, somehow, the poem is not as good as it ought to be. I suspect that 
Mr. Aldington has not yet quite mastered the technique of the long poem. 
Feeling is there, and we get the dullness of the little town perfectly, and the 
stale, salt smell of the harbour; and there are excellent descriptions—the 
public park, and the wonderful box in the attic—but the poem as a whole 
does not “get over.” Necessarily more discursive than the shorter poems, it 
has not enough command of the dramatic to succeed. Having taught him- 
self for years to say things in the fewest possible words, the length of this 
poem has weakened the poet’s method. He must study the requirements of 
the longer poem a little more before he will be quite at home in it. Such 
as it is, Chudhood is interesting as showing the broadening of its author’s 
mind and interests. He no longer sees with the eyes of other centuries; he 
sees things about him, and as they are. 

Here is a perfectly modern picture: 


Round-Pond 


Water ruffled and speckled by galloping wind 
Which puffs and spurts it into tiny pashing breakers 
Dashed with lemon-yellow afternoon sunlight. 

The shining of the sun upon the water 

Is like a scattering of gold crocus-petals 

In a long wavering irregular flight. 


The water is cold to the eye 
As the wind to the cheek. 


In the budding chestnuts 

Whose sticky buds glimmer and are half-burst open 
The starlings make their clitter-clatter ; 

And the blackbirds in the grass 

Are getting as fat as the pigeons. 


Too-hoo, this is brave; 
Even the cold wind is seeking a new mistress. 


How very well he has given the glinting of the sunlight! And that “Too- 
hoo, this is brave” is delightfully joyous and adolescent. 

Of all the poems which Mr. Aldington has written, The Poplar is cer- 
tainly the most generally liked. And I am not prepared to say that the public 
is not right. Perhaps it really is the best, I don’t know. I am very fond 
of it. 

The Poplar 


4 Why do you always stand there shivering 
; Between the white stream and the road? 
The people pass through the dust 
On bicycles, in carts, in motor-cars ; 
The wagoners go by at dawn; 
The lovers walk on the grass path at night. 
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Stir from your roots, walk, poplar! 
You are more beautiful than they are. 


I know that the white wind loves you, 

Is always kissing you and turning up 

The white lining of your green petticoat. 
The sky darts through you like blue rain, 
And the grey rain drips on your flanks 
And loves you. 

And I have seen the moon 

Slip his silver penny into your pocket 

As you straightened your hair; 

And the white mist curling and hesitating 
Like a bashful lover about your knees. 

I. know you, poplar; 

I have watched you since I was ten. 

But if you had a little real love, 

A little strength, 

You would leave your nonchalant idle lovers 
And go walking down the white road 
Behind the wagoners. 


There are beautiful beaches down beyond the hill. 
Will you always stand there shivering? 


I wish I had space to quote many more of these poems. The Faun 
Sees Snow for the First Time is a charming bit of humour, and Daisy, 
very modern, aching, and inevitable. But I will give one more little piece 
which he calls an epigram: 


New Love 


She has new leaves 
After her dead flowers, 
Like the little almond-tree 
Which the frost hurt. 


This is sophisticated poetry. How often have I not read that in the 
reviews, couched in terms of reproach! Why? Is it to be desired that the 
world should not grow? Is it a better art which appeals only to primitive 
instincts? The primary needs of satisfying hunger, preserving life, pro- 
creating life, are all very well, but civilized man has further preoccupations. 
Mr. Aldington’s is a highly civilized—yes, if you like, a highly sophisticated, 
art. A certain mellowness of temper is needed to thoroughly appreciate it; 
crude minds do net react to such delicate stimuli. Admitting that, and ad- 
mitting it as a feather, not as a rotten egg, we have in Mr. Aldington a lyrist 
of unusual achievement and fine promise. 
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Cafe Sketches 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 
I. 


Here amid the night-lights 
Of the great city, 
With the laughing crowd around me 
I sit alone 
In one of those strange hours 
Walled in with solitude 
That are my lot forever amid these lights. 
Fronting the empty table before me 
And its cortege of seven waiters— 
Fronting the restless sea of unknown faces—= 
I mourn for you, boundlessly curious lady, 
For you and for your esteemed consort— 
But for you chiefly. 


Presently persons will come out 
And shake legs. 
I do not want legs shaken. 
I want immortal souls shaken unreasonably. 
I want to see dawn spilled across the blackness 
Like a scrambled egg on the skillet ; 
I want miracles, wonders, 
Tidings out of deeps I do not know 
But I have a horrible suspicion 
That neither you 
Nor your esteemed consort 
Nor I myself 
Can ever provide these simple things 
For which I am so patiently waiting. 


EL 
Base people! 
How I dislike you! 


Some of you have come from Park Avenue, 
Almost as you might go slumming. 
Some of you have come from the suburbs, 
Almost as you might go to heaven. 


From Greenwich Village there are a few of you; 
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God alone knows why you have come. 

And perhaps there are in your midst 

A few incredible two-headed beings 

From that mythical land of horrors, 

Hoboken. 

Also the traveling salesmen, mainly Hebraic; 

And the wide-eyed yokels from the little villages of Illinois ; 
And the two young men-about-town 

Conscious of their new evening-clothes ; 

And the three ladies 

Who are trying to pick up someone for the night. 

And the music,—Oh Christ and Mohammed and Buddha, the music! 
: Base people! 

How I dislike you! 

Do you know why I have come here? 

It will not interest you; nevertheless, I tell you— 

I have come here to be alone. 


Ie 

One night, long ago, 
As at this table 
I sat reflective, 
A girl came 
And took my hand 
And sat beside me. 
She was no creature of the roaring town, 
But a woman of breeding 
With young and delicate eyes. 
I had seen her sitting 
A long way off 
At a large supper-table with many others— 
Groomed men and richly dressed women 
And an elaphantine dowager. 
Now, between the dances, 
She had strayed away ; 
And with a wave of her hand to them, 
Signifying she had found a friend, 
She sat down and looked at me. 


We did not talk. 
For I did not understand her coming, 
And she seemed to desire no speech. 
Then suddenly 
She laid her hands upon mine across the table 
And whispered—“I am so lonely!” 
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“T am so lonely!” 

And after we had looked at each other a long time in silence,— 
Silence of doubt, silence of comprehension,— 

She turned, and left me. 


And now tonight 
I forget this sea of faces. 


IV. 


In a remote corner 
Sits tonight 
One whom I know to be a poet— 
A great poet, but keyed 
In a pitch that is neither the world’s 
Nor that of other poets. 
Once he was a keen knife of spirit 
Stabbing dull hearts; 
But now he is wearied out wholly 
Save for the brief renascence of the midnight hour. 
Across the table 
A pale, flame-lipped, very exquisite girl 
Looks at him with inscrutable eyes. 
Then, as his lips move— 
Then, as he leans forward— 
I see, I divine, that he says: 


“Light-foot whisperer over the dark abysses !— 
Beautiful breast 
Never to be forgotten !— 
Evilly have you worked upon me! 
Now the orange floods of afternoon 
And the watery green depths of the midnight, 
The vestal dawn 
And the scarlet screaming dawn 
Flicker with your passage! 


“Glittering, gay, fantastic, unhappy child— 
You seem as old as the oldest sin of the world 
And as young as its newest rapture. 

You are to me fresh April, 

And the last days of October,— 

Honey, and myrrh,— 

The delicate dusk, and the stark dawn-light. 
I have expected you a long time 

With wonder and with terror; 
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And now, with your kiss upon my lips, 
I await the miracle to result— 
Corruption, or transfiguration.” 


And she, having listened 
With eyes inscrutable and lips that were motionless, 
Drank the champagne in her glass, 
And looked curiously into the distance ; 
While he went on: 


“You have brought me a lost wonder 
And stirred in me a romance 
I had forgotten. 


‘Now I again see landscapes 
Clothed in their rightful mystery, 
And the dusk is again holy, 

And food is again sweet. 


“Now I am alive 
Who was dead.” 


But here lips did not move, 
Not even with a smile. 
And then he said, 
While the violins sang with him: 


“Lovely child—on your breast 
Could a head find snowy rest? 
Could the dizzy pulses cease 
And the madness take release? 
Yes! Yes! that I know— 

For I dreamed it long ago. 
But, child, on what breast 
Shall your head find rest?” 


She turned her eyes away from him 
nd her lips were as quiet as lilies 
ced lilies of a garden in Cashmere 
Phen the dancers fluttered out 
Into the pools of the spot-lights 
And she smiled. 


, 
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Last night 
I saw these two, 
Or two like them, 
In the midnight streets. 
But before they came 
There came an apparition.— 


It was a cab, worn, withered, and blighted. 
A man like a moth-eaten 
Archangel Gabriel 
Sat on the box of the crazy thing. 
Obviously it had been through Hell; 
But its inside was musty and threadbare 
As though companies of faded virgins 
Had ridden in it for generations. 
The horse, as you looked at him from the sidewalk, 
Staggered with all four legs; 
But to one sitting inside the cab 
He must have seemed so thin of beam 
As to vanish altogether. 


The Archangel Gabriel was inclined to stoutrér¢ 
And wore a well-preserved Derby hat. 
He drove through the night incredulously, 
With vague haltings, 
As if ready to be struck dumb 
Should passengers dare 
To accept his ciceronage. 


Ah, the passengers! 


When they rushed 
Out of a grilled doorway and across the sidewalk 


Their white faces glimmered 

As though they would have accepted anything 
That could carry them swiftly or slowly 
Away from the insupportable 

Oppression of Here and Now. 

They bundled into the cab,— 

Four of them— 


Two, whose glass throats were wound with wire and silver 


Being destined for destruction 
That the other two, with human throats, 
Might inherit the Vita Nuova. 
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Then suddenly the Archangel Gabriel, 
Leaving the Plaza and steering northwesterly, 
Drove his precarious vehicle to the entrance of the Park 
And straight down 
Into the depths of the sea. 

Through watery glooms 

And swift gleams as of wave-light,— 

Along alleys where vast forests of sea-weed 
Aped the summer swaying of terrestrial foliage, 
The silent cab moved on, 

And the midnight ocean closed around it. 
Huge branches of coral 

Inky or amber 

Lifted themselves in the gloom 

Like processional lamp-posts ; 

And now and then a peering dolphin 

Poised questioningly beside the path 

Like a policeman. 


Now they were gone beyond my sight. 
Slowly I followed them ; 
But the sea retreated before me; 
I could not enter the depths of their traversing. 
And I walked as in a trance 
Pursuing the receding waters 
Down the avenues of lamp-posts, 
Of foliage, of policemen. 


Then, after hours, years, ages, 
I saw my quarry returning; 
And the sea drew forward with it 
In a dark wave and swept over me. 
There was the cab,— 
And lo! of the two ghostly passengers, 
One had become an undulant mermaid 
And the other a surging triton— 
And they swayed in hollows and foam-heights 
Of the shaken water— 
Knees, hair, arms 
Tossed in confusion— 
They were spilled out upon the deep 
And the sea-birds shrieked above them. 
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I think that they went then 
To the Sea King’s Palace; 
But this is all 
That I myself saw. 


VI. 


Streets everywhere,— 
Endless, labyrinthine, chasmy, crowded,— 
All leading through the Egyptian night of ancient blackness 
To these oases of tables,— 
These howling dervish-tents,— 
These feasts of lanterns 
Strange altars of the midnight! 
Doubtful sanctuaries between wars! 
Perilous tombs of forgotten goddesses! 


VII. 


I mark you well, my companions, 
Though you do not mark me. 


To which one of you shall I go 
As the girl to me once came, 
And take your hands, and speak 
With silence across gulfs of silence? 


Where in your mist 
Is the friend who might be mine? 
Do the pale blue veils of smoke 
So utterly hide him? 


Life, like a restless wave, 
Has gathered us here together 
As pebbles upon a remote shore— 
Scattered when the next wave shall come. 


VIII. 


It is a chaos, this world. 
Therefore it rests me. 


For I have striven long 
To create a world of my heart’s desire,— 
To erect pinnacles of dream 
That should shine amid the sunlight, 
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Giving intelligible form 
To the intentions of the earth. 


And I am tired— 
Tired of my pinnacles of dream,— 
Both those that shine already amid the sunlight 
And those that shall never be upraised. 
And I descend 
Into this chaos, this real world of waiters, 
And it rests me. 


Ne 


I too have been here with my gay companions— 
But I do not like it. 
For I love my companions with an inexpressible passion— 
I love them better 
Elsewhere. 


This is a place 
Of desolation— 
Of those who do not love 
Or honor one another— 
A purgatory, a hall 
That is entrance to the Pit, 
Whither many a one 
Will go from here. 


Now I will rise, 
And taking with me the volume 
Of George Santayana, on the back of which 
I have been writing,— 
Taking-my black lacquer stick 
That is now almost famous,— 
I will pay the check, 
Forgetting not the waiter, 
And hie me to a friend, if I can find him; 
Or failing that, 
I will go home 
And in the awed grey dawnlight 
Read from Santayana’s “The Life of Reason” 
In five noble volumes. 


For this is a place of madness, 
And this city is doomed. 
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Emma Goldman on Trial 
LOUISE BRYANT 


UST about the time that one Portland, Oregon, newspaper had smugly 
J remarked, editorially, that Portland was far ahead of many other cities 
in its treatment of Emma Goldman in that it ignored her altogether, pande- 
monium broke loose. Within a few days, that paper and all the others in 
town gave Miss Goldman such front page notices and such flaring headlines 
that the war in Europe seemed quite an insignificant thing compared to 
the peril which seemed to be threatening the “Rose City” on account of 
her presence in our midst. 

The apparent reason for this agitation was that one little, old woman 
by the name of Mrs. Josephine Johnson had heard through a friend, whose 
name she refused to divulge (even when so ordered by the court) that on 
the evening of the lecture on Friedrich Nietzsche somebody had distributed 
a pamphlet on birth control. 

The real reason for the arrest was that the police wished to break up 
the meeting. They had previously sent Miss Goldman a notice that she 
could not speak any more in Portland on any subject whatever. This order 
could never have been carried out as we have free speech in Portland, so 
they used another method. 

Miss Goldman and Dr. Reitman were arrested on the evening of August 
6 just after the meeting began, and at 10:30 at night all bail except cash 
was refused, which is contrary to all idea of justice. But for the efforts of 
Mr. C. E. S. Wood, who has always been a staunch friend of all free- 
thinkers, Miss Goldman would have been thrown into jail in a city where 
she has been allowed to lecture every year for nearly twenty years and 
where her friends have come to look forward to her annual visits as we do 
to all the other good things that come to us, like the spring and the rain 
and the sunshine; for of just such healing and life-giving qualities are her 
inspirational messages. 

There were two trials. The first was the usual sort and really is of 
small interest. At this trial held in the Municipal court, Miss Goldman and 
Dr. Reitman were found guilty of distributing obscene literature and fined 
$100 each. As a matter.of fact, Miss Goldman knew nothing about the dis- 
tribution of the leaflet, but she certainly would have approved of it if she had. 

. This sentence of the lower court was promptly appealed, and in the 
second trial, which took place in Dept. 5 of the Circuit court under Judge 
William N. Gatens, the case was dismissed for lack of evidence. 

When we remember that one of our bravest rebels, Margaret Sanger, 
will soon have to face a trial on a similar charge we can only hope, vainly 
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and wildly perhaps, that she will be fortunate enough to have a presiding 
judge as fair-minded as Judge Gatens. 

Some of his remarks were so refreshing, coming as they did in such 
fine defiance of the usual attitude of those on the bench towards those who 
are accused, that they are worthy of quoting: 

During the trial Judge Gatens said: 

“The Court says the defendants are not here charged, as has been stated 
by the council, with creating anarchistic tendencies, or with being anarchists ; 
they are here to be charged for the offense set forth in the information and 
for no other offense. 

“Every person, when charged with a crime, should have the right to 
know the nature of the crime with which he is charged, meet the witnesses 
face to face, and be tried without prejudice; not to be tried on the ground 
that you don’t like this person or that person because they have some view 
different from yours. 

“Now it seems to me that the trouble with our people today is that 
there is too much prudery. Ignorance and prudery are the millstones about 
the neck of progress. Everyone knows that. We are all shocked by many 
things publicly stated that we know privately ourselves, but we haven’t got 
the nerve to get up and admit it; and when some person brings our atten- 
tion to something we already know, we feign modesty and we feel that the 
public has been outraged and decency has been shocked when as a matter 
of fact we know all these things ourselves. 

“I am a member of the Oregon Hygiene Society. We get out literature 
and place it in the toilets all over the state, telling people how to guard 
against the evils of veneral diseases and so forth. We do that for the uplift 
of humanity, to protect society from all those things, and the public does 
not seem to be very much shocked about it.” 
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Poetry Versus Imagism 


HUNTLY CARTER 


I entirely disagree with Mr. Carter's point of view—as much of it as 
I can fathom. But I hope his article will provoke discussion that will lead 
to clearer understanding of the Imagist’s art in a country where even poets 
are blind to it. Mr. Carter states his position briefly as follows: “The 
Imagists claim that the subjects with which they deal find a completer and 
more adequate poetical expression in the Imagist form than in any other. 
Granting that this ts so, the question still remains whether this form is 
essential to poetry or whether it tends to exclude poetry. So one has to 
consider what poetry really is and what it implies. My article ts designed 
for this purpose.” How horrible!—to treat miracles like this!—The Editor. 


FEW years ago I went to the Falkland Islands to sheep-farm for a 

bare subsistence, and while living on a lonely station twenty miles from 
everywhere, so to speak, tending my flock, what time the half-breeds came 
and helped themselves to my humble belongings, I experienced a new emo- 
tion. Perhaps it would be more correct to say I became aware of the nature 
of an old emotion. I felt the currents of transcendent energy which I felt 
in my childhood. But I now felt them more frequently, and I saw that I 
was elevated by them beyond the normal course of every-day life. At such 
moments I forgot the sheep, the pastures and the marauding half-breeds. 
I even forgot the strong colour and form of nature. I saw something rid- 
ding me of solid things and leaving nothing but a fluid universe. I saw dis- 
tinct forms melting to formative motions. I had been caught in the midst of 
an intense current—a transforming current of livingness. Moreover, I 
was free to the current, with the result that I became a part of itself—fluid— 
unresistingly, and was actuated accordingly. For the time being, I moved 
as the fluid element most moved me. Later reflection showed me that I was 
moved by some ineffable thing which I believe to be poetry. It may be that 
the soul is made of poetry, and after the human soul has freed itself from the 
fetters of materialism it becomes re-converted to poetry; that is, a part of its 
own flow or motion. I do not think materialists will understand this. But 
it will be clear to the spiritual minded. 

» I am sure that the hypothesis, that poetry is simply soul-stuff, is a veri- 
eahie one. I am convinced that in my Falkland Island days, whenever I was 
raised by intensity out of my material self at a higher level than actuality, 
whenever such intensity annihiliated time and space, obliterated that per- 
sonality which I call Huntly Carter, lifted me to the infinite and eternal and 
left me dumb, I was experiencing poetry. I know that the hypothesis in- 
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volves two assumptions. First, that poetry cannot be written. It can only 
be expressed in motion or action. And it can only be expressed by the per- 
son who receives it direct from its source or fount. Hence a significant poet 
is not one who writes verse, but one who lives poetry, is poetry. The second 
assumption is that every human being who possesses the smallest soul vi- 
bration possesses a poetry-sense, and is, in fact, a potential poet. Given 
absolute freedom, he, too, would become poetry, such is the power of con- 
version residing in the element waiting to operate upon him. Which is not 
absurd when we come to think of it. 

I find I am not alone in the attempt to rescue poetry from the lumber 
heap of verbalism and verbalists, to say nothing of verbiage, and to restore 
it to the infinite. .I remember reading in an early number of the London 
Poetry Review that life has a rhythmic origin and poetry resides first of all 
in the rhythms of motion and sound. Of course “sound” is redundant, seeing 
that sound is the result of motion. I read further that poetry ultimately 
finds its way into language as the vocal expression of the fundamental mo- 
tion or rhythm. Could anything be clearer? We feel the motion or rhythm 
and act it. And we attempt to express it in words in the last resort. Per- 
haps, some day nearer the millenium, it will be discovered that language 
(verbal of course) is the last resort of the poetically destitute. 

The gist of what I read was this: First, poetry is the transmutation 
of some natural element (motion, sound or what not) into simple emotion 
(motion passing into e-motion). Then as the generic emotions pass beyond 
the senses they are handled by the intellect. One knows what the intellect 
does. Being peculiarly constituted to submit everything to scrutiny and 
analysis, it seizes upon the vague and indefinable characters of the human 
feelings and attempts the impossible task of analyzing their composition and 
stating their quantity and quality with precision. (Note what great em- 
phasis the Imagists place upon the value of precision.) In other words, the 
intellect sets to work to regulate poetry by form and law. (Again, note how 
the Imagists emphasize the importance of form and law.) I suppose only 
the poet who. proceeds upon instinct and despises methodical verse-making, 
recognizes the stupidity of trying to express poetry in terms of intellectual 
states of mind. To him, the vision of poetry in terms of cerebralism can 
only have one effect, namely, to kill poetry. 

After reading this explanation of poetry, I felt I ought to credit the 
writer with a desire to exalt poetry to the Infinite. First, however, it was 
necessary to determine what he meant by the process of “transmutation.” 
iB: he weal the activity of the “thing” which I call poetry, and not the 

thing” itself; if he was thinking of the change effected in the poet’s soul 
after it has received the rhythmic element which effects the change; then 
poetry to him was clearly the operation and not the operating agent. Fur- 
ther, there was the individualizing meaning to be considered. Let us assume 
that the poet’s soul receives rhythms or vibrations from the Infinite, which 
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it instantly converts into its own. Just as a magnetic needle receives its own 
currents and points aright. Where is one to look for poetry? Is it the vi- 
brations themselves, or is it the act of conversion? I sought the answer in 
the writer’s own words that “‘poetry resides first of all in the rhythms or 
motion,” and I concluded that he was not making a precise use of the word 
“transmutation.” So I was able to relate his explanation of poetry to one I 
had published somewhere in The New Freewoman. This was my explana- 
tion. There is a creative force underlying all phenomena. At an early period 
of the world’s history when self-ownership was real—not a dream—man 
was provoked by this force into poetic action. The force operated by dis- 
solving man into its own and thereby exalting him mystically. But as man 
became more and more intellectual, so gradually he lost the power of being 
dissolved, and provoked into mystical action. With the result that he in- 
vented words to take the place of action. And as this process of degenera- 
tion continued, so he evolved substitutes—paid actors, poets, painters—to do 
for him what he had lost the power to do for himself. Thus the verbal poet 
is simply a projection of man’s lost capacity to poetize himself and for him- 
self. That is, the power to obliterate himself physically. I need not go into 
this point further. If necessary, I could show that many human activities 
and most human institutions are symptomatic of the long drawn-out diseases 
of self-suppression and self-annihilation. Mind, I speak of the spiritual self 
and not that usually confused with a corporeal nature. 

This rather long but necessary preface brings me to another and more 
recent attempt to recover the old emotion. I refer to my recent experience 
with The Egotst and the subject of Imagism in its relation to poetry. I sup- 
pose most intelligent persons are inquiring what Imagism and The Egoist 
have to do with each other. The Egotst is obviously, as its name implies, 
a journal devoted to egoism. And its sub-title informs us that it is an indi- 
vidualistic review. Of course, egoism is an entirely individualistic affair. It 
consists in putting on the armour of self-assertion and defending the special 
faith and interests of one’s own. The power that one seeks to win is that 
of subjecting material conditions and exacting the utmost spiritual toll from 
everything. One pays no regard to the opinion of others, and refuses to 
play the part of a cypher, and at the same time refuses to play any part with 
others. To stand alone, and with a light heart to do the necessary bargain- 
ing with external influences for the possession of one’s own soul—this, it 
seems to me, is the true ground of egoism. Opposed to this is the process 
of self-suppression, the process of making bundles of cyphers. When men 
oblitérate not their corporeal natures but the spiritual part of themselves, by 
coming together and acting together, and so juggle the play tricks in order 
that they may gain the applause and reward of their fellows, they are cyphers, 
not egoists, and deserve to be treated as cyphers. Persons who take this 
view of egoism have naturally been watching for the appearance in the 
pages of The Egoist of numerous writers with aspirations beyond the group 
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or societal level and not seeing them appear have begun to ask what The 
Egoist “stands for.” I believe this question of “standing for” is one which 
is hurled at every new and significant journal. One knows that it has been 
flung at THe Litrte Review. There are two ways of answering it. A 
journal may show that it does ‘‘stand for” something, or it may confound its 
critics by claiming the high distinction of not “standing for” anything. Simply 
it does not exist in time and space. It exists by the grace of God, so to 
speak. As to what The Egoist “stands for,” it is not my concern. The 
thing for me to note is that’ for some issues it has been affected by a very 
strong habit of Imagism. Now Imagism is not egoism. I do not think the 
Imagists themselves are egoists. To me they appear to be socialists by in- 
stinct and individualists by profession, just as Mr. Bernard Shaw is an in- 
dividualist by instinct and a socialist by profession. He is an autocrat with 
a democratic lampblack rubbed over his face to commercialize his appearance. 
The Imagists are the reverse with the added difference that they use the 
polish to beautify rather than commercialize their appearance. In saying this 
I do not wish to appear to be attacking the Imagists. On the contrary, I 
am anxious to pay them every possible compliment. The fact that they 
are sinning against themselves must be its own punishment. 

The tendency of The Egoist towards Imagism flowered in the May issue. 
This issue was in fact “organized” (if I may use a trade term) from cover 
to cover to provide an honest and profitable discussion of the so-called “new” 
thing in poetry. As if poetry can be new. I had an idea that God made 
poetry when the world was very young indeed. Well, I turned to the May 
Egoist in order to rediscover my emotion. I found the journal comprised 
an admirable treatise on the theory and practice of _Imagism with some 
uncritical praise and a strong note of criticism thrown in. I read the prose 
with a good deal of interest, particularly Mr. Harold Munro’s history, ori- 
gin and criticism of Imagism. It seems Mr. Munro objects to Imagism on 
the general ground that it is not inspired by the High Muses. It is rather 
the work of poets on the way to Parnassus who have stopped half-way to 
chase hares. The fact of the matter is that if an Imagist has a passionate 
instantaneous impression to start with he does not end with it. He simply 
destroys it before he has got very far with intellectual or technical theories. 
In Mr. Munro’s very words, “poets of the Imagist and other kindred modern 
schools are no longer visited by the Muses: they are not at home to them.” 

How far this is true one may learn from the Imagists themselves. Here 
are some extracts from their contributions to the said “Special Imagist 
Number :” 


“Somewhere in the gleam of the year 1908, Mr. T. E. Hulme, excited by the 


propinquity, at a half-a-crown dance of the other sex . . . proposed 
to a companion that they should found a Poets’ Club. The fone was done, 
there and then. The Club began to dine. . . . In November of the 
same year, Edward Storer, . . . . published fhe first book of “Imagist 


poems.” This statement that the Imagist movement was started by Edward 
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Storer and T. E. Hulme, was subsequently refuted by Mr. Allen Upward who 
it seems received the Imagist message in 1900 from “a poet named Cranmer 
Byng,” who had received it from Professor Giles, who had brought a tablet 
of China from the East with all sorts of wonderful little poems painted 
thereon. Later, Mr. Ezra Pound made for Mr. Allen Upward the Imagist 
garland to deck his forehead in the Court of Eternity. To continue the ex- 


tracts. “Mr. Storer . . . was in favor then of a poetry . . . de- 
scribed . . ‘as a form of expression, like the Japanese, in which an image 
is the resonant heart of an exquisite moment.’” “I (the writer) had been ad- 
voating . . . a poetry in vers libre, akin in spirit to the Japanese.” 


“A dissatisfaction with English poetry as it was then being written” led to a 
desire “to replace it by the Japanese tamka and haika.’ “He (Hulme) i 
sisted on absolutely accurate presentation and no verbiage” . . . “used i 
spend hours each day in the search for the right phrase.” . . . . “We 
(the Imagist group) were very much influenced by modern French symbolist 
poetry.” “The group died a lingering death at the end of its second winter.” 
“He (Pound) had made Imagism to mean pictures as Wyndham Lewis under- 
stands them; writing later for T. P.’s Weekly, “he made it pictures as William 
Morris understood them.” So much for the history of Imagism and the ex- 
pansion of Mr. Ezra Pound according to Mr. F. S. Flint. One next learns 
with regard to Mr. Pound that “he will sincerely work over a few lines of 
vers libre.’ He “tried to cultivate a sense of style, a feeling for words” . . . 
“he began to try to make poetry out of the realities of existence.” 6 
“he is a ‘bookish’ poet.” . . . “It is inevitable that the ‘improved’ and 
selected world which the Romantic poet creates should be composed, at least 
in part, of ideas, of declaration, of emotions derived from extensive reading.” 
If the prizes of this world . . . were given to merit . . . that poem 
deserves the prize usually reserved for some not too revolutionary “honest 
craftsman.” Thus Mr. Richard Aldington or Mr. Ezra Pound. Next as to 
“H. D.” “The poetry of H. D. has been described as a kind of “accurate 
mystery” . . . “it has the precision of Goldsmith’s work.” “The things 
she (H. D.) has seen and the emotions she has felt have been transmuted in 
her mind into an unreality that reveals itself in images of an unsuspected 
virtue and in phrases that seem to owe nothing to common speech.” . . . 
“A poet who will accept nothing that has not come to her direct.” 

“Her ceaseless scrutiny of the word and phrase.” “A tendency to pare and 
cut too far.” It is Mr. F. S. Flint who writes. From the next article one 
gathers that “every poet must seek anew for himself, out of the language 
medium at his disposal, rhythms which are adequate and forms which are 
expressive of his own unique personality.” And again, “what will teach us 
most is our language and life.” “He (Mr. Fletcher) is seen at his best where 
fancy, imagination, musical ingenuity, verbal magic, and a curious feeling for 
the landscape of Chinese painting are fused in an intriguing and quite beauti- 
ful lyric sequence.” Mr. Ferris Greenslet is writing on the poetry of John 
Gould Fletcher. 


I have quoted sufficient to indicate the history, aim, scope and methods 
agism as set forth by the Imagists. Perhaps I should add an extract 
or two (also in inverted commas) from Mr. Harold Munro’s contribution. 


“Their cee Imagists’) insistence on the necessity of an absolutely fresh 
start in poetry.” Twhey claim to have discovered “poetry as an Art. ” They 
devoted their energies solely to the cultivation of new form and the adoption 
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of a renovated language oblivious of the fact that Idea must primarily dictate 
both.” “The forms they still felt they might use, the vocabulary that remained 
at their disposal, were extremely limited.” They had thrown so much good 
material away “that they remained now almost unprovided with a language or 
a style.” It looks as though they threw away the baby with the bath water. 
So they divided. “Some decided to tolerate the old subjects, but to discover 
a new manner of presenting or representing, them; others, not so satisfied, 
probed nervously the psychological recesses of the New World and dragged out 
all the strangest rags of fancy they could find, exhibiting them solely on ac- 
count of their whimsical colour and shapes. Further, “they do not profess 
to sing.’ (Neither does modern commerce). They swear by “the best of 
intellect.” “Their minds are obsessed by the Town.” They acclaim the “pass- 
ing event.” They suspect the ‘beauties of poetry.” “The method of the 
Imagists is to model little detached patterns of words.’ One of their principles 
seems to suggest “that if one first design a poem, then the idea will be pres- 
ent by reason.of the design.” This recalls the principle of certain theatre 
reformers that if one builds a new theatre a new form of drama will enter 
crowned with daisies. It is equal to saying that given a donkey’s tail the 
donkey will be present because of the tail. 


After reading the Imagists’ theories I read their verse. Without, how- 
ever, recovering my emotion. It left me cold. I asked myself if poetry had 
ceased to run through me. Was I no longer its agent? Had intellect in- 
terposed to censor it—with form? In other words, was my conception of 
poetry wrong? Was the Imagists’ conception wrong? Then I remembered 
that when I first experienced poetry and became aware of what I experi- 
enced, and when I began to express what I experienced, I proceeded on the 
principle of not mixing with my expressed experience any intellectual ele- 
ments of thought, idea, reason or what not. I simply allowed some element 
to flow through me, and myself to be actuated by the flow. To me poetical 
expression was really an abstraction of the individualizing features of a 
spiritual experience received and transmitted in an instant of time. It ex- 
pressed a creative movement abstracted from a creative movement, just as 
a subconscious drawing externalizes certain vibrations received through a 
magnetic medium. This creative movement appvinted me its receiver that 
I might impart a momentary, outwardness and sensational reality to its ex- 
ternal content.. Actually I was saturated with this precious element as a 
sponge can be saturated with rich perfume, and like the sponge was pre- 
pared to saturate in turn. In my belief, poetry is this spiritually saturating 
element. I would say it is a unifying element, bringing a like element in 
each of us into a unity of Soul or Spirit-consciousness. That is, the con- 
sciousness of Soul states which transcend this sordid material life in which 
we are so deeply immersed. I can imagine a true poet saturated by this ele- 
ment having glimpses of a supreme and superb Being, and thus entering 
consciously into that state of Being. But I cannot possibly imagine such a 
poet finding poetic expression in pots and pans and tup’ny tubes, and the 
confused and meaningless odds and ends of material life. I know there are 
certain poets who claim they have poetry in them, and because of this, they 
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can poetize any object. Just, as I suppose, the bee can pour forth honey 
on any object, or wine can be used to adulterate water. But, of course, the 
honey does not change the object into honey, nor the wine turn the water 
into wine, any more than the poetry element poured forth lavishly can trans- 
mute a motor-car or any dead thing into living poetry. Indeed, all that 
poets, obsessed by the theory of poetizing town and kitchen stuff, really do, 
is to waste their precious possession. Actually they precipitate their sweet 
scent on a concrete floor. If such poets ever hope to take the Golden Road 
they must leave shrieking machinery alone and cease pouring the perfumes 
of Araby over cancrous civilization. They must leave perishable things to 
perishable minds and fit out an expedition to the Inner Self. Thereby they 
may hope to return wet with the poetic spirit. In other words, they will 
return with rich experiences lit by the flame of poetry. It seems then that 
the reason I could not feel the Imagist verse was because I was trying it 
by a law or principle which told me that poetry makes itself felt through 
the senses, not through the intellect. Furthermore, it makes itself felt not 
only by passionately initiating us into some mystery or other of reality, but 
by making us an active part of that mystery. The poet is a signature of 
poetic reality. 

I do not say this is the ultimate test of poetry. It may be that poetry is 
so indefinable as to elude all tests. Again it may be that this very indefin- 
ableness is the test of poetry. The secret in its motion cannot be analyzed. 
One cannot explain it any more than one can explain the odor of a flower. 
One is aware of it—that is all. Yet, I may ask, how does the Imagist poetry 
stand my test? The first thing one notices in the poetry is its air of cere- 
brality verging on cerebralitis. Accordingly one discovers an inordinate 
love of the intellectual qualities of style, and consequently, a feverish quest 
for figures. So there are figures of every kind. Condensing and visualizing 
figures, figures of similarity, contiguity and contrast, figures describing and 
analyzing perishable things. There is in fact a profusion of figures having 
one characteristic in common, namely, a straining after novelty, originality 
and freshness. If for the sake of argument one admits that poetry can be 
expressed in words, of course one admits that poetry can be expressed in 
images or figures of speech. But this is not to say that figures of speech are 
consequently poetry. Otherwise every bit of foolish verse that has ever 
been written could lay claim to the imperishable Garland. Every tup’ny 
box would be entitled to arrest each passer-by with a cry of “Behold the 
poetry in me.” 

Turn where we may in the wide-flung Garden of Verse and fruitful 
figures face us. Here are some gathered at random: 


“He came like night.” (Homer describes Apollo’s descent from Olympus.) 
“Soft as the fleeces of descending snows.” (Ulysses’ eloquence.) ; 
“With lockes crull, as they were laid in press.” (So Chaucer pictures his 


Squire. ) 
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“Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain-top with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden face the meadows green.” 
(Shakespeare. ) 
“Her voice is but the shadow of a sound.” (Young.) 
“The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head.” ( Pope.) 
“Some true, some light, but every one of them 
Stamped with the image of the king.” (Tennyson compares Arthur’s Knights 
with coins.) 
“Hair in heaps lay heavily 
Over a pale brow spirit—pure— 
Carved like the heart of the coal-black tree, 
Crisped like a war-steed’s enclosure.” (Browning describes a lady’s hair.) 
“What says the body when they spring 
Some monstrous torture-engine’s whole 
Strength on it? No more says the soul.” (Browning describes the paralyzing 
effect of a wrong accusation on a highly sensitive mind.) 
“Of the dying year, to which this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre 
Vaulted with all thy congregated might 
Of Vapours.” (Shelley seeks to raise a resemblance between the closing night 
of an eventful year, and the dome of a sepulchre.) 
“Stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like Cliffs which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now flows between, 
But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
‘Shall wholly do away, I ween 
The marks of that which once hath been.” (Coleridge describes a break in 
friendship. ) 
“There was silence deep as death.” (Campbell.) 
“There was silence as of death.’ (Macaulay.) 
“Earth turned in her sleep with pain 
Sultrily suspired for proof.” (Describes a summer night’s thunder.) 

“Long shall Comala look before she can behold Fingal in the midst of 
his host; bright as the coming forth of the morning, in the cloud of an early 
shower.” (QOssian.) 

“Tn short the soul in its body sunk like a blade sent home to its scabbard.” 
(Browning describes suddenly suspended animation. ) 


I could quote thousands of similar figures. I do not, however, accept 
them as poetry, simply because they do not give me poetry. I dare say 
the Imagists would refuse to accept them as poetry, but on a different 
ground. No doubt they would say that many of these figures have been 
manufactured in the wrong place. They have been made in the cerebrum 
instead of in the Imagist quarter, the cerebellum. They are in fact suffering 
from cerebritis whereas nowadays the proper complaint is cerebralitis. So 
the Imagists would complain that such figures do not conform to their con- 
ception of poetry as an Art. The ideas in them are not expressed as they 
would express them. There is an absence of clarity, precision, novelty, 
freshness, originality and so on. Change the form from cerebriform to cere- 
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braform, clip the words, remove the clichés, stop the singing, bring the image. 
up to the quick-lunch standard and most of the figures would pass the 
Imagist test. All this is very pretty. But when all is said I do not see 
why some of the figures may not pass the test as they stand. When Mr. 


Hulme wants to describe a nature experience he does it in this lengthy 
fashion: 


A touch of cold in the autumn night 
I walked abroad, 


And saw the ruddy moon lean over a hedge, 
Like a red-faced farmer. 

I did not stop ‘to talk, but nodded; 

And round about were the wistful stars 
With white faces like town children. 


The similitude of a “red-faced farmer” does not raise the subject to heights. 
It is entirely lacking in dignity, is commonplace, and suggests ludicrous 
associations. For instance, much beer and a hot game of skittles. 

When Browning does it he gets to work in a businesslike manner: 


The sun looked over the water’s brim 
And straight there was a path of gold for him 
And a world of souls for me. 


I quote from memory, but I believe I quote correctly. The image is ex- 


pressed with brevity, clearness, and dignity. Keats’s way of expressing the 
experience is: 


I who still saw the universal sun 
Heave his broad shouder o’er the edge of the world 


The similitude of “heaving the shoulder” is open to the same objection as 
that of a “red-faced farmer.” It is undignified. It calls up a vision of the 
sun shooting coals down the front cellar. 

Again, when the John Gould Fletcher wants to describe umbrellas in 
a new way he refers to them as: 


Bending, recurved blossoms of the storm. 
And a special movement of rain is exactly described as: 


Uneven tinkling, the lazy rain 
Dripping from the eaves. 


4 The ingenuity of these comparisons takes away Miss Amy Lowell's 
breath. Writing in The New Republic she uses the term “absolutely orig- 
inal.’ And she tells us how well the first figures “‘makes us see those pean; 
shining umbrella-tops,” while the second won marvel of gs description. 
I dare say Miss Lowell is right. And yet the description, “The news was 
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a dagger to his heart,” was just as original when it was written long, long 
ago, and is certainly as vivid and intense in its way as anything by Mr. 
Fletcher praised by Miss Amy Lowell. 

Comparing the new with the old in this way, one may well inquire 
whether the new-fashioned Imagists differ so very much from the old- 
fashioned ones whom they seek to destroy. For my part, I have no hesita- 
tion in asserting that the subject of the old order of verse does not differ 
from that of the new order. If present-day Imagists are bringing a number 
of contemporary facts and incidents into figurative employment; if they 
cut their particular capers In a Tube, or in My Backgarden, or in a Bath, 
or at The Breakfast Table, or amid Slaps, or in Chicago, or in the Pie 
Trees’ Tops, or After the Retreat, they are doing precisely what the every- 
day Imagist has done with contemporary facts ever since the world began. 
So the truth is that subject for subject they are no nearer the Parnassian 
height than the mereset babbler of driveling verse. And if they are really 
mounting the peaks, if as they claim they are making an absolutely fresh 
start at poetry, they are being pushed there by expression or technique, not 
poetry. In their view the mere curling and combing of words is sufficient 
to elevate them above such common poets as Shakespeare and the rest, and 
to entitle them to a seal among the really elect in the poetry business. But, 
of course, the bare fact that the Imagists are out for a revolution in form 
does not prove that they are out to give us a taste of real poetry. It only 
proves they are out for a revolution in form. And if one examines their 
form carefully, I believe it will be found to prove that there are poets 
among us suffering rather severely from the modern cant disease of culture. 
They “know” so much rather than feel anything, and because they know 
so much one meets them in every nook and corner, talking incessantly about 
the necessity of other poets knowing what they know, and doing as they 
do. Indeed they regard the production and advertisement of their particular 
kind of goods, which have become a sort of cult among a large number of 
persons who believe in hard study and discipline, rather than in spontaneity 
and livingness, as the beginning and end of earthly existence. But if one 
come to the bottom of the whole business it really amounts to no more than 
this. Tennyson and Kipling turned their attention to verse-making. They 
did not write poetry. They wrote doggerel, because what they wrote was in 
doggerel form. The Imagists have turned their attention to verse-making. 
Perhaps it should be versicle-making. They do write poetry. They write 
poetry because what they write has a poetry form. In short, the difference 
between Tennyson, Kipling and the Imagists is one of form. If the former 
had used present-day Imagist form they would be supreme poets. There is 
nothing to prove that Tennyson and Kipling could not have cultivated Im- 
agist form. Therefore Tennyson and Kipling could have written Imagist 
verse. They were potentially supreme poets. How anyone can reasonably 
pretend that mere form transforms a subject into poetry passes my under- 
standing. How anyone, moreover, can suggest in cold print that such form 
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is helping to make an absolutely new start in poetry is a point best left to 
the decision of mental experts. Still, on, reflection, one finds it is all part 
of the modern “game” of confusing content with form. One must be grate- 
ful to the Imagists for one thing. For some time there has been a move- 
ment among poets of a certain school to shift the interest from poetry to 
themselves considered as deputies. The errors of the Imagists, who, ap- 
parently, are mistaken in their conception of poetry and the business of 
poetry, enables one to shift the interest from these poets to poetry itself. 
One can say to them, ‘‘We are not interested in you, but in poetry. To tell 
us that you are deputy receivers and recorders to describe your aims and 
methods, to take us to museums and to invite us to study the fossilized re- 
mains of ancient literatures, is not to help us to enjoy your verse.” Poets 
do not get any nearer to poetry by setting up new rulers and standards. 
Poetry does not take us farther afield into speculating on form and tech- 
nique, but farther from them. Poetry tends to shift the interest from the 
poet to itself, from the solid instrument of transmission to the world in 
solution. Indeed it tends to obliterate the poet in the physical sense. As 
I said it converts him into poetry. Now the reason why Imagism fails as 
poetry is precisely because it shifts the interest from the world in solution 
to a group of too, too solid poets. My conclusion is obvious. Before the 
Imagists can claim that they are making an absolutely new start in poetry, 
they must learn to obliterate their corporeal natures. The moment they do 
so obliterate themselves, that moment one can safely say “Now we are 
coming to poetry.” 

I intended to show that one cannot write free-verse unless one is a free 


poet. I must return to the subject. 


The New Idol 


GEORGE BURMAN FOSTER 


N OLD philosopher—Aristotle, of course—called man a political being. 
A By this he meant that man was naturally endowed for society, and, 
further, that society could find its full fruition only in the state. To the 
oft Greek, this political vocation of man seemed great and sublime. Only 
one will ruled in the state. This one will synthesized all the individual wills, 
no matter how powerful and diverse they were. And this one will made 
all the distributive wills strong, and demonstrated its superiority to the 


totality of all such wills. The one will wills more than it can do, on that 
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account becomes a statesman, that is, widens out his will to a state-will. 
Thus, the one will wins a new and wider sphere for its abilities and activities. 

But it was the modern—post mediaeval—state which was the first to 
set the thought of that impersonal, unemotional philosopher in its true light. 
The modern state has brought to consciousness the whole gigantic weight of 
the world’s political unfolding of force. The modern state is related to 
what the ancient Greeks called state, the Hellenic city-community, much as 
one of our mighty industrial machines is related to the primitive tool of a 
day-laborer, or a modern machine-gun to the sling and bow of an ancient 
warrior. Our states are indeed machines. All their parts fit into each 
other with the utmost precision, and work with astonishing accuracy. Our 
states are also huge weapons with numberless barrels, but employed by a 
single will, unloaded at the word of a single Commander. 

It was the first chancellor of the German Empire who once asserted at 
a meeting of the Reichstag that politics ruined character! This of course 
put a damper on all the ardor that lauded to the skies the greatest invention 
of modern times, the new miracle of the state. This assertion clangs like 
a first elegiac note—like the intimation of an interior fatality, deep-seated 
already in the organism of the modern political and cultural life. This word 
utters no sentimental fanaticism which, with all sorts of romantic scruples 
and moral standards, observes the course of the immense evolution of folk 
life. This brave word comes from a man whom the whole world of his 
day celebrated as the foremost master of the art of politics. In his hands, 
the political machine underwent an unheard-of development of power. And 
what this statesman expressed only provisionally pernaps in an ill-humored, 
unguarded moment has been meanwhile developed by earnest men to a con- 
scious, serious concern for men of a new and growing culture. These men 
have preached that men should turn aside from political life; they have 
seen in spirit a coming day in which state-less, unpolitical man shall have 
reached a purer higher stage of life than was at all possible under the banner 
of a political culture. Anarchists we today call these warriors against the 
state. What they fight, these warriors, is not this or that particular form 
of state, not this or that particular institution, but the state in every form, 
state in general. But because the word anarchism is ambiguous, because 
it is not simply an ancient theory, but occasionally signifies a quite tangible 
praxis, we must distinguish between the ideal, the spiritual champions of 
anarchism, and the preachers of a propaganda of bloody deed. While, at 
best, the latter would only drive out the devil by Beelzebub, the former would 
have a noble faith in the victorious power of the idea. Theirs is the high 
faith that the might of ideals is mightier than the might of force. They 
trust that humanity will overcome the political malady through spiritual 
development and inner strength, and will mature in the direction of an 
anarchistic culture. And in the rank of these idealistic anarchists, who con- 
template the state as the most grievous hindrance to a noble and pure hu- 
manity—a Prince Kropotkin, a Count Tolstoi, a former German army 
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officer von Egidy—Friedrich Nietzsche also belongs, aye, he leads the van of 
all the poets and thinkers who espy the future task of humanity in the nega- 
tion, the overcoming, of the state. 

Anarchism, even in its most ideal form, seems dismal enough to most 
men. Yet it is understandable—even a natural necessity—in the evolution 
of modern life. It is with the spiritual currents of life as it is with the 
vibrations of the pendulum. The stronger the movement toward the one 
side, the further the rebound toward the other. As a matter of fact, the 
political pendulum has been far removed from the line of equilibrium. The 
cultured peoples of Europe—and it was these, not the American people, which 
Nietzsche had in mind,—had worked themselves into a political debauch in 
which there scarcely seemed to be any other interest than that of politics. 
What the Church was to the mediaeval man the state became to the modern 
man—God manifest on earth! Men believed in this state as their Christ. 
All power in heaven and on earth seemed to be given to it, too. What 
was preached in the name of the state was a gospel to its believers. To 
these believers it even seemed a sin to doubt the wisdom of the state at all. 
It was blasphemy to contest the state’s claim to omnipotence. Once when it 
was said: Rome has spoken! all the rest of the world grew dumb in defer- 
ential silence. Later it was said: Parjs, Petersburg, Berlin, has spoken! and 
a voice from heaven could not have been hearkened to more sacredly than 
did political souls take heed to such state edicts. Good? What is good if 
not that which benefits the state? Truth? But where is there truth apart 
from the word that proceedeth out of the mouth of the state? The political 
znd sanctifies any means—makes anything good over which men would 
be otherwise enraged, stamps anything as true which would be otherwise 
branded a lie in the world. 

Nietzsche hit the nail on the head when he stigmatized the state, in the 
sense of his time, es the mec idol, and made it say in a Zarathustra discourse; 


“On earth there is nothing greater than I: it is I who am the regulative 


finger of God” —“everything will it give you, if ye worship it, the new idol.” 
And this culture of the state was brought into a system by the philosopher ; 
it was preached in the pulpit; prayed at the altar. Numberless were the 
offerings which were brought to this new idol—of beings, of human happi- 
ness and of human life, aye, of human reason and human conscience! For 
whoever serves this idol, whoever would truly serve it, may no longer have 
regard for himself, may no longer consult his own judgment. He is the 
better fitted to be priest of this state, the less he is burdened with scruples 
of his own conscience. He is all the more serviceable a scribe, the more 

Moothly he can adapt his well-oiled theology to reasons of state. Truly, 
they were not the worst spirits who rebelled against such idolatry. They 
were prophets of a new culture who took martyrdom upon themselves, and 
no small martyrdom at that, to unhorse a belief in the omnipotence and 
omniscience of the state. For this belief oppressed men. Out of men with 
living souls, it made ciphers to be added to one so as to give that one worth 
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Politics needs masses, herds. The individual, the personality, who does not 
surrender himself to the masses, who does not think like an animal in a 
herd, is troublesome. Therefore, it passes as supreme wisdom of the state 
to uniformize all men, to discipline and drill men to whom the sight of a 
uniformized mass arouses the feeling of sublime beauty, to whom a thousand- 
throated hurrah sounds like the loveliest music. How much tender feeling, 
how much inner life, has been stifled in the day’s political alarum—who can 
tell? “Yea,” says Nietzsche, “a dying for many hath here been devised, 
which glorifieth itself as life: verily, a hearty service unto all preachers 
of death! 

“The state, I call it, where all are poison-drinkers, the good and the bad: 
the state where all lose themselves, the good and the bad: the state, where 
the slow suicide of all—is called ‘life.’” 

The sin of the schoolmaster against man as he piles dead history in 
the image of the ugliest man upon the present, and blocks his future—all 
this has first attained to power and recognition through the political system, 
and has thereby become a fatality, an extremity of the cultural life of old 
Europe. So Nietzsche saw and said as he looked abroad over the lands and 
peoples of his day. Out of the spiritual formation of the individual, the 
state made a mechanical drill of the masses. Out of the teacher and educator 
of the people, there came to be a master of a school, a slave of a rule, of 
a method. The state laid its hand on head and heart—then it needed the 
historian to manipulate and adjust history for political‘purposes. The state 
took science into its service—and conquered praise from the mouth of the 
artist himself! 

To seek salvation from political sickness, this is now the redemptive 
service of all the men and women to whom man is higher than the state— 
to whom the adeals of humanity and of personality are alone sacred and 
supreme. The remedy today is what it once was in old Rome: secession, 
migration of the spirit to the holy mount of freedom, where the soul breathes 
no state air, where it is not suffocated and oppressed by the iron bars of 
the state. Secession in art—that means unpolitical art, an art which knows 
higher tasks than the glorification of political power, than the erection of 
shafts of victory, than promenades of victory! Secession in science—that 
means a free university whose teachers, says Nietzsche, do not receive their 
appointments through superannuated militarists and ministers of state, a 
high school of the spirit, in which there are no political honors and insignia, 
but also no state discipline and non-age—a school where everything is 
said and taught which an earnest inquiring soul can receive from the world 
of nature and of man in earnest responses of his spirit. Secession in re- 
ligion—that means, finally, a free church, in which faith is not an official 
dictation, but a firm conviction of the inner man, a church where worship 
is not an inherited rule and custom, but the heart’s and life’s free expression 
in ways of its own. Who will deny that the best and highest which our 
day has to show in every sphere of the spirit’s life, must be considered 
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everywhere as a work of secession, of rebellion; that all this has an anar- 
chistic vein, an unpolitical, antipolitical, yes, a superpolitical stamp? Over 
all finer natures there have come a bitter depression and indignation at all 
political doing and dickering; they would rather stay and work at home 
where no one strives nor cries, than walk the streets so full of the uproar 
which politicians make. Al! souls, turned to within, the clairvoyants of the 
spirit and the fine tasters of life agree of course with Nietzsche, that 
“where the state ends, there man begins’! The state has its pattern and 
uniform for the “many too many,” for the superfluous who in great choruses 
bawl of the most superfluous that there is for man. Great souls seek sites 
for lone ones and twain ones, they seek them beyond the many too many— 
there they sing the songs of that which is necessary for man, the single and 
irreplaceable melody, through which man jubilates along to his higher exist- 
ence. The state has killed and crushed the peoples, it has summoned into 
the world the great lie: “I, the state, am the people.” But there is only one 
redemption and conyalescence from the state on the part of the people, a 
flight “to people who do not understand the state and hate it as an evil 
eye and sin in custom and law; which speaks its own tongue of good and 
evil and makes its own language of custom and law.” Thus is secession the 
emigration from the state into the people; the culture of the future is the 
overcoming of the state through the people! 

To be sure, it is with mixed feelings that we penetrate and interpret 
the preaching of the anarchist Nietzsche. The catalogue of sins which, on 
a deeper observation of life, we have to charge to state cultus is indeed 
great, and hence there is an anarchistic side to the heart of the modern 
man, as soon as he thinks of his own rights, as soon as he requires light 
and air for the free unfolding of his personality. We know that the state 
does not possess eternal life. The state is only a special form in which human 
social life can exist, not human society itself. There have not always been 
states. They came to be in the long course of the evolution of a people’s 
life! What comes to be must pay its toll to Father Time. The state will 
change—and pass! Hence it is indeed folly and superstitution, it is idolatry, 
when we attribute eternal worth to transitory phenomena, and accord them 
an unconditional dominion over us. 

But, for all that, there is the state still; and although we may not say 
with Hegel, the special hero of state omnipotence, that all that is real is 
rational, yet never is anything that really is, entirely irrational. The state 
is still the soil on which we stand and which we till, that it may be able to 
receive the seed of the spirit—the state is an evolutionary stage of human 
cujture. It is a vessel for the reception of the life of the human spirit. It 
ei of the conditions of life through which present man must make his 
way of necessity, if he is to fulfil his highest destiny. Therefore it is also 
folly and superstition, an idolatry of one’s own ego, and of one’s own per- 
sonality, if a man thinks he can unfold the wealth of the human by turning 
aside from the state. Where the life interests of man solidify to political 
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tendencies, there remains something for the solitary man to see and to learn, 
to do and to achieve; and it is a subtle and dangerous temptation when a 
man in his solitude proposes to find his satisfaction in the enjoyment of his 
books and in the world of his own thoughts and feelings without concern 
for the weal or woe of the political body of which he is a member. Politics 
is raw to refined natures. But so is all the material with which man labors, 
and out of which he fashions what is fine. Let creative spirits make out of 
the state a human society in which all human greatness can grow. 

The idolatry of the state is, like any idolatry, a poison in popular life. 
But the antidote which anarchism administers to the present generation, sick 
of the state, namely, dominion on the part of the ego, the cultus of the 
Ichmensch, does not make the matter better, but perhaps only worse. The 
personality of man is inded his swmmwm bonwm, his soul and life; but only 
the whole, free, full personality, which feels the pulsations of the common life 
of humanity, of the world—only the man to whom, as old Terence said, noth- 
ing human is foreign, because he is in a position to read in all the human the 
language and revelation of the eternal. This man is a political being, but 
not a political being alone. He has his own soul which he affirms against 
any claim of politics and preserves from injury. He lives in the state, but 
also above the state. He knows well-springs of being without which the 
state would be a desert and dry ground. He is a religious personality who 
falls down and supplicates no majesty, because he knows God whom alone 
we ought to worship and serve! 


Contemporary Portraits, by Frank Harris. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 

You have surely come across that ubiquitous individual who immortal- 
izes his travels abroad through innumerable “Kodaks,” to be rubbed into 
your eyes on every opportune and inopportune occasion. He bores you ad 
nauseam. Why? You are offered an opportunity to observe the majestic 
Mont Blanc, the smoking Vesuvius, the respectable Eiffel Tower, the San 
Marco, the Brandenburg Gate, the Westminster Abbey, and the rest of the 
hackneyed wonders. Yet you are nauseated. Your individual has caused 
the Kodak to utilize the magnificent views as backgrounds for his own cen- 
tral figure; you are compelled to seek the Schl langenberg behind the back of 
the complacently smiling tourist. A curious rooster strolling over a map is 
harmless, until he gets an inspiration to add something of his own. 
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With what impatience I have awaited Frank Harris’s Contemporary 
Portraits! Not that the name of the “painter” appeals to me tremendously ; 
I am rather uneasy about the cleverists and the renegades who of late have 
found refuge on the hospitable pages of Mr. Viereck’s monthly pamphlet. 
But will you consider extravagant my expectation that any portraitist 
would reveal exciting things about such unique sitters as Whistler, Wilde, 
Verlaine, Swinburne, Maupassant, Maeterlinck, Rodin, France, or about such 
remote, semi-legendary personages as Carlyle, Renan, Burton, Browning ?— 
The book gave me a slap in the face. 


The very first chapter annoyed me. I could not make myself believe 
in the veracity of Mr. Harris’s conversation with Carlyle, which took place 
some time in 1877 during a stroll. Mr. Harris is not a bad fiction writer, 
but as a hero of his own ficition he appears clumsy. The interview presents 
a study in black and white; the black is the crude, narrow, obstinate Scotch- 
man, while the white is, of course, the brilliant, witty, condescending Mr. 
Harris. This is the leitmotif of the whole book. The “Portraits” are used 
to emphasize and accentuate the superior features of the “painter”; the 
“sitters” are familiarly patted on the shoulder, pulled by a string-like marion- 
ettes, and made to talk “nice” by whim of the ventriloquist. Defenceless 
dummies! 

In one place Mr. Harris spontaneously exclaims—about the only time 
he gives the impression of spontaneity: “What a pity St. Paul did not write 
a ‘Life of Jesus!’” Frank Harris would. He would surely not miss the 
opportunity of capitalizing such a “contemporary portrait.” What a pity 
Mr. Harris has not met at a dinner given by Lady-and-So Mr. Socrates, or 
Mr. Moses, or Mr. Adam! What a loss of a2 good seller. 

An editor of a brave magazine, which allows its contributors the free 
use of the first personal pronoun, has rebuked me for my too-subjective ani- 
mosity towards Mr. Harris’s book and for my failure to see its other, better, 
side. I find my justification in Mr. Harris’s own words: “TI put these por- 
traits forth as works of art.” In the same measure as the artist is allowed— 
or rather, expected—to present that which seems to him most intrinsic and 
striking in his subject, so am I, the appreciator, to have the liberty of criti- 
cising in a work of art those features that appear to me most salient and 
conspicuous. As a matter of fact I enjoyed reading Mr. Harris’s charac- 
teristics of the persons he has met; he doubtless has an artistic touch in his 
pen-and-ink portraits ; his criticisms on Mathew Arnold, John Davidson, 
Richard Middleton, are interesting. But it is the leitmotif of the book that 
fxives you a general impression. The impression it made on me I have told 
in the preceding paragraphs. The pages on Whistler, Wilde, Verlaine, 
Renan, and others, are malodorous ; the persons whom you admire or love 
appear blurred and maimed, for in front of them spins the annoying little 
figure of the portraitist, who preaches good behavior to Oscar, who is char- 
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itable to Jimmy, who tells silly anecdotes about Paul, who condescendingly 
smiles at old Renan, and journalistically interviews Anatole France and 
Maeterlinck. K. 


Pot-Boilers 


The Sorrows of Belgium, by Leonid Andreyev. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 


It does make you feel sorry. Sorry for a big talent corrupted by the 
omnipotent Huhn-Public. During the Russo-Japanese war Andreyey wrote 
his Red Laughter, a rough affair, yet powerful in its horror. This pamphlet 
is nothing but an editorial from an anti-German newspaper. 


A test of man’s well-being and consciousness of 
power is the extent to which he can acknowledge the 
terrible and questionable character of things, and 
whether he is in any need of a faith at the end. 


—WNietesche. 
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The Poets’ Translation Series 


i fin OBJECT of the editors of this series is to present a number 
of translations of Greek and Latin poetry and prose, especially 
of those authors who are less frequently given in English. 

This literature has too long been the property of pedagogues, 
philologists and professors. Its human qualities have been obscured 
by the wranglings of grammarians, who love it principally because 
to them it is so safe and so dead. 

But to many of us it is not dead. It is more alive, more essen- 
tial, more human than anything we can find in contemporary English 
literature. The publication of such classics, in the way we propose, 
may help to create a higher standard for poetry than that which 
prevails, and a higher standard of appreciation of the writers of 
antiquity, who have suffered too long at the hands of clumsy 
metrists. We do not deny that there are many good translations in 
English of classical writers—Lang’s Homer and Theokritos, Mac- 
kail’s Anthology or Aldington’s Apulews, for instance; but too often 
such works are lonely and austerely expensive. 

THE POET’S TRANSLATION SERIES will appear first 
in The Egoist (starting September lst) and will then be reprinted 
and issued as small pamphlets, simple and inexpensive, so that none 
will buy except to read. The translations will be done by poets 
whose interest in their authors will be neither conventional nor 
frigid. The translators will take no concern with glosses, notes, 
or any of the apparatus with which learning smothers beauty. They 
will endeavor to give the words of these Greek and Latin authors 
as simply and as clearly as may be. Where the text is confused, 
they will use the most characteristic version; where obscure, they 


will interpret. 
The first six pamphlets, when bound together, will form a small 


collection of unhackneyed poetry, too long buried under the dust of 
pedantic scholarship. They range over a period of two thousand 
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years of literature—a proof of the amazing vitality of the Hellenic 
tradition. 

If this venture has the success its promotors look for, other 
similar and possibly larger pamphlets will be issued. 

1. (Ready September) The complete poems (25) of Anyte 
of Tegea, now brought together in English for the first time: trans- 
lated by Richard Aldington. (8 pages) 2d. (2!4d. post free). 

2. (Ready October) An entirely new version of the poems 
and new fragments, together with the more important of the old 
fragments, of Sappho: translated by Edward Storer. (12 pages) 
4d (4d. post free). 

3. Choruses from the Riesos of Euripides: translated by H. D. 

4. A choice of the Latin poetry of the Italian Renaissance, 
many now translated for the first time, by Richard Aldington. 

5. The Poems of Leonidas of Tarentum, now collected—and 
many translated for the first time in English: by James Whitall. 

6. The Mosella of Ausonius, translated by F. S. Flint. All 
the pamphlets—except the first—will be twelve pages long and cost 
four pence; 414d. post free. The series of six 2s. post free. The 
pamphlets will be issued monthly. 

To be obtained from: The Egoist, Oakley House, Bloomsbury 
Street, W.C., or from Richard Aldington, 7 Christ Church Place, 
Hampstead, N. W. 


Subscriptions will be taken through THE LitTLe Review. 


Wanted: A “Spoon River Anthology.” 


A first edition of The Spoon River Anthology has been bor- 
rowed or filched from our office. First editions are scarce, and we 
prize ours beyond words. Will the guilty person please return it; 


or will any one wishing to dispose of his at a reasonable price let 
us know about it? 
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The Reader Critic 


“CULTURE” 


Richard Aldington, London: 

It is almost impossible to get English people to subscribe to an American 
literary review. English people are so conservative, so self-satisfied, that it will be 
years and years and years and years before they even become aware of the new spirit 
in America—and then it will be more years and years and years before they will take 
it seriously and still more years before they will pay to know anything of it. In a 
sense, you are more fortunate than we are—in England the big circulating libraries 
have almost stopped the sale of new books, and there is such an amazing mental lassi- 
tude that no one ever buys literary and art periodicals. England is well behind the 
four other great powers—France, Russia, Austria, and Germany. There seems to be 
a tremendous Renaissance in Russia, but that comes, I think, from their reading- French 
stuff seriously. Have you ever tried to make an English person—I expect it’s the 
same with Americans—read a new French book, a book which has original ideas? 
If you haven't, don’t! 

‘ Is Comstock’s successor worse or better? It seems to me—who am 
down-trodden by a corrupt aristocracy—amazing that the Great Republic (?) should 
humbly let Comstock sit on its head for forty years; why even in stodgy, money-bagged, 
hypocritical old England, someone would have arisen—some Shaw—and assassinated 
him! There is no tyranny for the artist comparable to that of an “enlightened” (God 
save us) democracy. Notice that Vienna and Petrograd, the two capitals of benighted 
feudalism, are, at this moment, the two great art centres of the world. Paris has 
become a provincial town since the war; I don’t believe it will recover—at least not 
for a decade. 


TO THE EDITOR, “WHO. TENTS—INTENSE!” 


“Ursus: 

How dare you seek the adventure of beauty? To release, to joy, to clout with 
hilarious freedom is to outguess the crowd. To outguess the crowd is to encourage 
critical suicide in episodal splendor. The unknowable is not wanted known; to ven- 
ture is contagion. 

Man ruts—knowingly, wilfully; slithers in purring abandon so long as steaks fry 
and pieces of silver rattle in the pocket. When you attempt to stir unthinking 
recesses, whip at latent possibilities, you prove that you outclass, and he stares fishily 
from his Mongolian eyes. You seek beauty; the average person tortures it! His 
father did not diet him upon such. Your creed is not his. Mass brains chemicalize 
into a common ingredient. Why precipitate? The world wants its filing cabinets 
to contain regular, trimmed memos. 

How dare you seek the adventure of beauty? Shall you consecrate yourself to 

individual newness, to truth, against age-old creeds? Against mountains of odds? 
4 Then I congratulate you. You are different—you shall be singular and never 
plural. Go your way! You may find beauty because of the adventures in seeking it. 


Arthur Davison Ficke, Davenport, Iowa: 
Witter Bynner has sent me a copy of his letter to you on the subject of the imagists, 
with the rubric—‘Come at them yourself! Print something about them! The public 
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mustn’t think itself alone in disliking them!” In spite of our very old friendship,— 
or perhaps because of it,—he and I have never agreed on any subject under the sun; 
and now, when I find that the greater part of his letter is just what I should like to 
say, I am dissuaded from following his suggestion only by the fear that he and I must 
both be wrong since we are at last in agreement. But I suppose that even an unholy 
alliance cannot poison a good cause; and I therefore beg you to append this as a foot- 
note to Bynner’s communicaton. 


AN OBJECTION 


John F. Weedon, Chicago: 

Your menu promises “Literature, Drama, Music, Art,’ and as your guest I sat 
down to enjoy one of those “feasts of reason and flows of soul—so extremely rare 
since The Chap Book went out of print,—and I was immediately plunged into five or 
six pages of dyspeptic regurgitation of war dope. 

I hate the war,—I am sick of the war. It is not, according to my well-worn lex- 
icon, either Literature, Drama, Music, or Art. I came near pitching your magazine 
into the waste paper basket and getting a drink to take the taste out of my mouth. 

Really, we caterpillars are tired of the war. Can we not find refuge from it even 
in Tue Lirtte Review, or will you always get the head of Charles the First into your 
Memorial? 

However, I admit the picture of Rupert Brooke alone was worth the price of 
admission; and Ben Hecht,—I don’t know who he is,—I could love like a brother. 
Lucian Cary is enjoyable, and your stuff is good but a little inclined to be sophomorish. 
I bet old Dr. Johnson would have insisted that “you define your terms, young man.” 

Anyhow, as an elderly gentleman with a large family I bow to the superknowledge 
and exuberance of your youth, and freely admit you are giving full value for the money. 
But you will cut out the “vaarrr”’—von’t you? 


The following letter, typical of many that come in, expresses much of what we 
have hoped to do through THe LitTLe Review. 

Until I read Mr. Ben Hecht’s article on The American Family in the August issue 
I had not believed that any one in America would have the courage to give expression 
to the terrible truth about our most prized institution, the family. It is splendid; 
it is the kind of thing we “struggling daughters” need to keep us from being unselfish 
once too often. 

I imagine there are not enough emancipated souls in Chicago who are under- 
standing your work to make a word of sincere appreciation a mere bore . . . My 
social position is such that just a suggestion of the revolutionary things which are 
“going on inside” would be a matter for intense horror to most of my friends. THE 
LittLe Review is one of the sources from which I am deriving strength to cling to 
my ideals, and to keep on hoping until school is finished and it is time to strike for 
freedom. 


DEE CAREES TINGLE 


M. Isadore Lyon, Chicago: 

Please permit me to point out to all the Mrs. Quackenbushes in one that the 
obviously clear though much misunderstood article, The Artist in Life, so far from 
being a snobbish self-revelation of pessimism is a clarion feast of optimism; it is the 
optimistic urge back of it which presupposes people do possess latent will power, 
latent art love back of—deep under—the lethargic brooding sleep of the Mass. It is 
a strong plea to cease crawling in slumpy illusions and become self-conscious, self- 
directed beings. I would ask the Quackenbushes to read it from this view point. 
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Songs and Sketches 


BEN HECHT 


I. 
Night 


Who hath not sung to thee, Night? So silent; so deep. But this night 
thou hast given thyself to me. Thy black wings brush silently against my 
soul. 

Thou hast come to me, for I feel thee resting like a soft sorrow on my 
heart. 

Thou who art alive with the shadowed wounds of ages hast heard me 
crying out to embrace thee, my soul beseeching thee to fold me against thy 
black bosom. And in answer thou hast let the mysticism of thy wonder- 
gloom sink into me until my soul hath opened to receive its kiss. 

Tonight no one but I shall sing to thee. For thou art my mistress. 
Thy blackness and mine have wedded. And now thy dark kiss stingeth like 
a pain in me. 

Into thy long arms I give myself. Night, Night, thou art so filled with 
longing. I hear the soft lament of thy deep heart murmuring to me. 

Thy dim fingers trail across my face in a blind caress. 

I feel thy yielding body that is spirit more than my spirit behind the 
somber veils thou wearest. I possess thee and our sorrows swell into an 
ecstacy. 

4 Night, thou art the beautiful shadow thrown upon the earth by my 
sorrow. 

I have carried thee a buried miracle in my soul of souls until this hour— 
when thou hast taken wings and flown out of me to confront me. 


Copyright, 1915, by Margaret C. Anderson 
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Night, my Night, let me enter now into thy darkness until all life beats 
in vain outside the obscurity of my soul. I would vanish from myself. 

Night, my somber mistress, upon thy face my tears shine as stars and 
make thee more beautiful. 

Night, thou art infinity revealed. I will stir thy ancient fires on thy 
cold lips until thou willst thunder to me with thy hidden voices out of thy 
vast silence. 

Night, I open my heart to hear but I hear only my heart crying out. 
Speak. 

Beautiful one, I sing to thee for bringing me the madness of silence. 
I sing to thee, for thou art mine; for thou art fierce and pregnant with still 
wounds. 

Night. Behold! I know thee. I have seen the black flames of thy 
spirit that burn in the depths of thee. I have heard the murmuring music 
of thy tears. 

Thou art glorious. Come. Come, thou and I shall make of our sorrow 
rejoicing. Come, place thy long, cool fingers in mine and lead me beyond. 

Night! Night! Thy face is paling. Thou art stricken. Thou art 
treading silently away -without me. 

Night—thou hast taken from me the pain of thy kisses. There hath 
come into thy deep eyes a weariness. Thou art dying. Thou art dying 
from my arms. The red glow of death burneth in thy face and is trans- 
forming thee. . 

Night, where shall I find thee again? Where shall I seek thee? 

The dreadful day that is thy white shadow hath come. And a part 
of me hath died. 


Sleep Song 


I lay in a field of black flowers, and there were purple veins and green 
that floated like thin worms about me. 

There were soft thick shapes swaying liquidly, moving unseen, and I 
lay under them gripped by soft thick mists. 

Deep under them I lay hidden and they pulled me deeper into the field 
rolling softly around me. 

A sorrow that had pursued me in my soul left me as I vanished, left 
me and floated above the flowers. 

And I saw a white face drifting away like a pale bubble over the top 
of my black garden. 

A white face like a dim sorrow, like a mute pain, drifting far away; 
the white face of a dead love searching in vain for me, in vain. 
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The day was a white monster, naked and bellowing; grinning after 
me with its buildings that were jagged rows of dirty teeth. There was no 
place to hide from my sorrow. 

It lay in the sky that winked at me like a vast and blue and relentless 
eye. And it lay in the sun that burned like a golden grotesque. It lay in 
every laugh and in every beauty and in every little bird that lost itself over 
the water. 

I felt the black flowers grow blacker and higher and I moved deeper 
into the blackness. 

And then a sorrow that had pursued me in my soul left me as I 
vanished. 

It floated away over the tops of the black flowers and I saw her white 
face moving from me like a pale bubble. 

I saw the white face of a dead love moving beyond the soft shapes that 
swayed unseen; drifting away like a mute pain and searching in vain for 
me, in vain. 

I ran, but there was no place to run; for the monster day ran after, 
glaring like a white torment, shouting and scampering after, and there was 
no place to hide. 

Now the day was a white grave opened to me. Now it was a wide 
wave breaking over me. 

And now it was a great bird, white-breasted and grey-pinioned, flying 
after me and after, bearing my sorrow in its blue beak; racing after me 
until its heart burst in the west and it sank, bleeding gorgeously across 
the sky. 

And still I ran; but now the night came, running after, and there was 
no place to hide from my sorrow. 

I fled in the streets before the darkness. But the stars found me and 
the trees loomed after me and the houselights followed me and the darkness 
wept around me—and they were my sorrow. 

But there on the distant verge, where the night sinks exhausted into the 
blood-red arms of the white monster leaping over the world again, I fell; 
deep I fell. 

Far into a hidden land where I lay hidden; hidden in a field of black 
flowers that were threaded with purple veins and green floating like thin 
worms about me. 
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Autumn Song 


My heart scatters tears over the dark day. The dull silvered poplar 
leaves float in the air like dead butterflies. 

It is the autumn come again, speaking with its soft-tongued winds to 
the trees and to me. 

It is cold. I have lost my warmth. I have lost thee. And the autumn 
has come again to tell me of it. 

Listen to the sad-tongued winds. See the storm faltering in the street. 
It is cold. 

It is the autumn come again, the autumn in whose wild sad treasures 
we once laughed; once when your hot hands reached out to me like a 
bright cry mocking the somber lisping of the twilight season. 

Where are the songs I sang, the songs that leaped out of flame? Do 
they echo still in your listening ears? Do they fall like warm tears in your 
heart? 

See the winds droop wearily into the trembling tree arms. See the 
street grows pale. A dying panoply drifts across the grey-girthed sky. 

Ho, Life, I have still a song for you. Though you come whispering to 
me from the golden toombs of youth, from the scarlet graves of love, I will 
make of the lament you bring me—music. I will make of the dull tears you 
bring me—lyrics. I will clothe the grey ghosts of sorrow in rich trappings. 

For it is only she who hath died. It is only she whom I loved with all 
my soul. Though my heart scatter tears over the dark day they are the 
tears of plenty. For her death hath enriched me. 

For the autumn is come again speaking with its soft-tongued winds to 
the trees and to me things I have never heard before; things that her white 
breasts never told me; things that her burning lips never said to me; wild, 
sad things that the flame from whence my songs once leaped never held 
for me. 

The dull silvered poplar leaves float in the air like dead butterflies, and 
they are beautiful. 
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Death Song 


Last night you came and sat by my bed in a little dark room and boasted 
to me like a child. 

“I have come to destroy the sun,” you said; “I will take the great, 
yellow sun in my fingers and blow on it once and it will go out like a 
match,” 

And I wondered, because the sun is so large and hot, how such a little one 
as you could blow it out like a match. 

But you said: “I will blow once into the night and the stars will 
sputter like little flames in a great wind and scatter away in ashes. And 
the moon will spin around and around like a bright coin until it breaks into 
little black bits.” 

And I wondered because the night was so far, how such a little breath 
as yours could reach into its soul. 

But you said: “I will go out and touch the trees and the green leaves 
will shrivel and the brown trunks will vanish. I will breathe just once on 
the houses, the great big houses of iron and wood and stone, and they will 
sway like long pieces of black cloth in the wind and they will melt into a 
dark mist.” 

And I wondered and wondered. 

But you said: “In an instant I will walk up and down all the roads 
you have known; I will wander in all the fields you have wandered and pass 
through all the highways you have been. And each place that I move in 
will cease to be. Under my feet the earth will become a powder and 
vanish,” 

Then you said, for I had ceased to wonder and was listening sadly: 
“I will go to your beloved whose hair is like the silk on the corn and whose 
eyes are like the deeps of the sea and I will smile on her and she will 
become as nothing. She will become as a speck of dust and she will never 
be again.” 

And I wondered again how such a little one as you could make my 
beloved into a speck of dust when she was so beautiful. 

But you said: “I will touch all the faces you have seen with the point 
of my finger and they will change into little dark clouds and I will blow 
them away with the stars and the moon and the yellow sun.” 

And I thought of all the faces you boasted to destroy and wondered— 
because there were so many. 

But you said: “Do you remember the little bird you saw hopping on 

e stones in the park one day: I will go find the little bird and lay my 
mh on her and she will never hop on the stones again.” 

I remembered the little bird. 
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And you said: “Do you remember the wide, green water that rolled 
itself into a great colored ball and bounced up and down under the sun? 
Listen—I will go and blow on the water and it will disappear into a single 
drop. And I will bring this drop back to you to wear in your eyes when 


they close.” 
And I wondered and wondered. 
But you said: “Listen:—there is an old woman who smiles when she 


thinks of you. I will walk up behind her and touch her gently on the 
shoulder and she will vanish.” 

And I murmured, “Do not touch the old woman.” 

But you said: “Listen:—I will lay my hand over all the wild notes 
and sweet notes you have heard and they will be hushed. I will kill the 
songs that lie unborn in the earth and the sea and the cherry trees and in 
the white throats of birds and women and in the hearts of men.” 

And I wondered how such a little one as you could hush so great a 
chorus. 

But you came closer to me and said: “TI have come to destroy the 
world for you, to pluck out every little blade of grass and every flower, to 
brush away the stars and kick over the hills and tear up all the fields.” 

It was dark in the little room where we were and I sighed. 

And you came closer to me and said: “I will gather up in a great, 
black bag everyone and everything and every God you have known and I 
will drop them into a great, black hole. And listen:—and then you will be 
alone. 


Th 
The Synagogue 


This street in the ghetto looks at night 
Like a prison corridor, 
And the houses facing it are dark cells. 


And then you come to a block where the rickety, thin tenements 
Rise like gnawed, patient pencils tracing crazy star lines 
In the sky. 


And then you come to the Synagogue of Judas the Servant, 
A little church of the Jews 

Crouching on its knees 

And enveloped in the rags of cheap saloons and hovels. 
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It thrusts its iron star into the night 

Like a strange voice whispering in a dark place. 

And its stained walls impregnated with an ancient faith 

Murmur stoically to the stars of burning prayers and hopeless sobs 
And other things they have never heard. 


And if you stand before it for a time 

Strange wild things will cry out of the shadows, 
And you will see the torn, bleeding image of a race 
Whom Christ crucified. 


In the Sun 


O what a day! 

The buildings are bursting into bloom— 

Huge, dazzling flowers sweeping against the heaven; 

Dizzy ferns waving like dreadful fans under the flying clouds. 
The shining windows flutter down like a shower of golden petals. 


O what a day! 

The buildings are crashing into bloom ; 

Gleaming stalks of purple sprawling with a graceful frenzy into space. 

Smoke monsters dance lazily over their heads. 

The sky swims like a blue butterfly in and out among them. 

The streets race away. 

A golden wind sweeps with a roar through the world that has become a 
fierce gorgeous garden, and it nods breathlessly. 

Out of its blazing depths color leaps and the growling music of a torn God 
singing in pain. 


O what a day. 
Beauty bursting into madness. 
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The lake comes gliding in and in, 
And gliding out it goes, 

Running up and back on the ribbon of the beach 
That plays with its silver toes. 


And the lake reaches down to the hem of its gown 
With its cool curved wind of a hand, 

And throws out its petticoat lacy and white 
With a swish-swish over the sand. 


Its blue dress fluttering, tinted with the sun, 
Hangs from its girdle white-spaced, 

And a far ship riding with its nose in hiding 
Stands black like a buckle at its waist. 


It begins to rain and the lake birds fly 
With a whir and an angry screech, 

As the thin grey fingers reach down from the sky 
And tap, tap faintly on the beach. 


Digging little holes for an elfin folk, 
Pointing up the water like a grate; 

And the sky moves closer like a gust of smoke 
And behind it crouch and wait 


Great half shapes and grey cloud apes, 
And a grey, old water crew, 

And the lake birds fly with their wings awry, 
Searching in their faces for the blue. 


Now the long rain chants in the grasses on the hill, 
And the lake runs in with a frightened sound, 
And sullen and wet the sand sinks low, 
Like a heavy brown cloud on the ground. 
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On the hill top green the trees bend away 
And brood as they lower and bend, 

And grey things walk beyond the grey 
Where the sands and the waters end. 


The rain has stopped and the earth like a bride 
Has hung white petals in her hair, 

And the sky draws back till the white clouds ride 
Like soft white gardens in the air. 


And a butterfly flutters like an endless note 
Over the lake’s thin brink, 

And the sand takes off its heavy brown coat 
And the cloud apes vanish and sink. 


The gay water dawns and the grasshopper pipes 
And the lake glides in anew, 
Dressed in greens and in awning stripes, 
And little birds leap toward the blue. 
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The Dionysian Dreiser 


HEODORE DREISER is the greatest novelist in America. It is not 
alt a distinction. He has written poor novels. His latest novel, The 
“Genius” published by John Lane Company is loose in parts. It limps. 
It loses its breath. It grows thin. But it is a novel of sweep and magnitude, 
of sledge hammer blows and fine chiseling. In the caramel chorus of Amer- 
ica’s chirping fictionists Dreiser raises the smooth, virile voice of an artist. 
And there is no voice like his in America. 

I prefer to write of what Dreiser has done in The “Genius” than to tell 
in detail of what it is about. Calmly, aloofly with a consummate dispassion 
Dreiser has thrust his magic pen home into the heart of American Puritan- 
ism. God forgive him. God forgive the publishers. God forgive every- 
body who reads the book and forgive me who write about it. For American 
Puritanism is a sacred thing, as sacred as the gilt on the cathedral altar 
places, as hallowed as the bathroom in a bawdy house. And Dreiser has 
peeled off the gilt and ruthlessly thrust open the door. May he be cursed 
with the wrath of an avenging public conscience. May he be made to wither 
under the distinction of being a maniacle sensualist, a libidinous ruffian, a 
lascivious distiller of corrupting langours. Amen. 

Against the gray-dirt background, the shallow-hued smears of his 
many contemporaries, Dreiser’s book stands forth like a red cry of truth. 
It is not the book of a man enraged with the narrowness of a country, sput- 
tering against the insipidity of its composite ideals. Dreiser never descends 
to the punitive hectoring of a Robert Herrick. Nor does he join the plaintive 
assaults upon the pusillanimous conventions which characterize the ‘‘ad- 
vanced” fiction of the country. He does not make his men and women 
vehicles for the antiquated day dream of brotherhood bosh. He does not 
prostitute his work in dramatizing the current quibbles, marketing asinine 
public convulsions in the literary capsules so commonly compounded by our 
quack “‘creators.” All these things he does not do and if the reading public 
of today will not reward him, the God of Dostoevsky, Flaubert, Huysmanns, 
Shakespeare and Ambrose Bierce will. 

What Dreiser does do is tell a straightforward story, tell it with all 
the painstaking genius of the old Flemish painters. And he uses for his 
background not the isolated strata of any single calling, but a country— 
your world and mine and our neighbor’s. Life is greater than any of its 
truths, sings Theodore Dreiser. There are many kinds of good, many kinds 
of standards and many kinds of virtue. There is the virtue of farmer Blue, 
the solid, masculine, clear and open virtue rooted in the laws of the land 
and the rigamarole of society; thriving on the long, brown roads, the 
ploughed fields and the homely beauties of existence. And there is the 
virtue of Eugene Witla, the aesthetic, vibrating pursuit of beauty rooted in 
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the soul of the artist, thriving on the illusive lust of women, the intangible 
urge of inspiration ; spitting in the face of laws unnatural to it and the falla- 
cies that would be its fetters. Yes, says Dreiser, (I do not quote him), life 
is a wide field bearing on its bosom beautiful flowers that do not resemble 
each other and that require widely different care and nourishment. To 
think that such commonplaces should be distinctive notes in the art of a 
country! But they are. If you have read these things into novels before 
you have not read them into American novels. I do not recall a single hero 
in American fiction, who is not a Puritan, who does not suffer when he 
sins, whom the indulgence of his desire for women does not inspire to re- 
pentance and “reform” and success as the blue literary laws of America 
demand. For further particulars on this general subject see Mr. Mencken’s 
fulmination in last month’s Smart Set. 

On this broad canvas of thought it is that Dreiser works. In his 
new novel he begins in a little town in Illinois. Out of the midst of a medi- 
ocre family living in the concentric provincialism of the middle west he 
launches his young hero Witla—a lad suffering from dreams and stomach 
trouble and a vague distinguishing unrest. His types are masterpieces. 
His style, shorn of pretentious reticence or rhetorical pomp, is the painstaking 
and poetical diction he revealed in Jennie Gerhardt. But he is not infallible. 
There are sentences, paragraphs which jar. Although his strokes in de- 
lineating character and situation are swift and certain, his language often 
seems lame, his words watery, his phrases trite. But these are as the flaws 
of a panoramic pen crowded at moments to a point of impatience and not 
the faults of a weak writer. The effect is untouched. His people breathe 
out of the pages. They are personalities. From beginning to end Dreiser 
reveals a psychology of character amazing in its range and detachment. 
Witla as a boy lives in Alexandria, Illinois. Dreiser traces the development 
of his soul and sex and struggle out of the blanketing bourgois of his birth- 
place. The young ’Gene answers the call of beauty, without knowing what 
it is that calls him. He comes to Chicago. He is a laundry wagon driver, 
a collector for an installment furniture house, a student of the old Art In- 
stitute, a worker in the art department of a newspaper. Dreiser traces 
him out of the half way stratas of Chicago to New York, to success, and 
then through a labyrinth of incidents all interesting and big. He follows 
him through one development after another until Witla, the painter, realizes 
himself. I cannot begin to tell what the book is about. It is partially a 
depiction of the struggle between an artist husband and a “good woman” 
who is his wife, partly the struggle between the flesh and the spirit of the 
same husband and the tale of their final adjustment. It is an Odyssey of a 
type of man in whom the future of the arts rest as they always have rested. 
In the 736 pages there are persons of every type. You will meet everyone 
you have known and many you have dreamed of knowing. Every shade 
of womanhood flashes between the covers. It is as a novel should be— 
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complete. It tingles with the quick spasmodic life of the city, of the country, 
the factory, the field, the drawing room. And above all, it breathes the 
atmosphere of America’s art life, the lively, struggling workers of the studio. 

Witla, however, remains Dreiser’s calm, masterful argument against 
the one-sided perversions of the Puritan. Witla is a genius. What are you 
going to do with him, you proselyting blue stocking? Such a detached study 
in perfideous polygamy is enough to damn the very printers who set the 
type for the book. Here is a man of strong ideals, great productive talent, 
an indispensable contributor to life, who naively considers setting up an 
establishment for his pretty model just after he has proposed matrimony to 
the woman he loves at the time with all the finest desires of his nature; a 
miserable fellow who ruins and ravishes without compunction every shapely 
creature who crosses his path. He is without even unconscious morality, 
innate morality. Woman is beauty when she is anything and to possess 
beauty is the motive force in his life. His eye possesses the beauty of the 
city’s filth and dirt, the beauty of landscape, his mind possesses the beauty 
of books and talk and other minds, and his body the beauty of passion wher- 
ever he encounters it. Logical, natural, primitive and entirely artistic. But 
immoral? God, yes. No one woman can satisfy a man unless he deliberately 
stunts himself, is the Dreiserian Gospel. A man needs blonde women, 
brunette women, short ones and tall ones, radical ladies and conservative 
creatures—that is, a man like Witla does. And is Witla a supreme type, a 
distinctive Sanine sort of fellow? Nota bit of it. Whether Dreiser thought 
he is, I don’t know. He doesn’t say. But he isn’t. He is man and not 
artist in his “sins.” 

There is naturally more color to his escapades, to his “‘pursuit of beauty,” 
for he is the “genius” with an eye to shades and a soul for nuances not pos- 
sessed by his more hum drum brothers. To him matrimony is naturally a 
pit, a degradation, a series of cages, for he is the eternal masculine. But 
how many men are there who have always been faithful to their wives? 
What? I do not know of a single one. In his high lighted type of Witla, 
Dreiser tells of this rudely, brutally and beautifully—with the indifference 
of a Juggernaut and the cunning of a magician. 

Really, you of the firm-fireside-faith, what is there to be done? Here 
is the Dionysian dastard who dares proclaim that life is a decent, orderly 
routine and that life is also a wild, warm passionate thing; that it is also a 
flame in which there is only one color, the red, golden color of youth. 

And the answer is—howl. A howl will go up, I swear it. It will start 
from the critics. 

I can almost read their forthcoming reviews as I close my eyes. 

“A sensually depraved and degenerate type. 

“Striking at the bed rock of public solidarity, of home happiness, of 
everything decent and worth while.” 

And America’s reading public—“Horrible, filthy.” 
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Howl, you who have stultified your artists and buried them under the 
gingerbread morality of your own monotonous lives. Dreiser is the one 
novelist being published in America today who doesn’t listen to you, who 
describes you at your various bests, who wrings the pathos and joys out of 
your little worlds; who paints in with the brush of a universal art what you 
and I are doing in Alexandria and Chicago and New York and all the milk- 
station stops between. 

I am not a disciple of the Dreiserian Gospel. I would like to argue 
with him the certain superiorities of monogamy for the artist. But he has 
limned a hero who is not a sugar-coated moralizer. He has ignored superbly 
the mob-begotten mandates of literary excellence. Whatever his faults of 
composition or construction, and there are not so many as his friends endeavor 
to make out there are, he has magnificently booted the reading public, the 
morally subsidized critics and the very publishers in the coarsest regions of 
their bodies—their souls. 

And for these things I hail him as the greatest novelist in the country. 
I acclaim him as the only real, uncontaminated genius of these States and 
pray to God that my friend Sherwood Anderson will hurry up and get pub- 
lished so that there will be two of them. 

THE SCAVENGER. 


Leather Lane 


Three restless gas-jets 
In Leather Lane; 

A thousand faces, 
Wandering in the night, 
Too dull for pain. 


God saw; 
God quenched the light. 


But God had not choked 

The clamor of gaunt curses 

That stalk in Leather Lane, 
Uncloaked, 

Blatant with strength of dour years. 


God heard; 
God stopped His ears. 


Ho! 

God had forgot His nose, 

And in the stench that rose 

From Leather Lane, 

God died. —Mitchell Dawson. 
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Etchings 
ALEXANDER S. KAUN 


I. Gratitude 


On the play-grounds. The pretty girl and I withdrew from the noisy 
festival to the desolate fountain. It was too hot to think, so I merely 
talked. 

An old, ragged, grey-bearded, gibbous Jew, with a basket over his arm, 
was slowly approaching us. 

The meaningless eyes of the pretty girl clouded. 

“Peddlars are not allowed on the grounds. He must have sneaked in.” 

The Jew stood at our side. He said nothing, but his timid eyes 
appealed. 

It was too hot to think, but for a moment I thought that a waft of 
eternity breathed upon me from out the sad, timid eyes, and from out the 
folds of the soiled old coat, and from out the clotty grey beard of the 
descendant of Isaiah and the Maccabees. 

“T shall buy some peaches, yes?” 

The pretty girl twitched her little nose. 

“But they are dusty.” 

“Qh, no. See, they are covered.” 

The sad, timid eyes smiled at me. I looked into the depth of those 
eyes-of-ages. A half frivolous notion passed through my mind: I raised 
the fruit, and pronounced the ancient Hebrew blessing: 

“Barukh atah, Adonay, elohenu melekh haolam, bore pri haetz.” 
(Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, creator of the fruit of the tree.) 

The sad eyes became faintly radiant and moist. A suggestion of a 
smile appeared around the hairy mouth. The lips mumbled something in- 
audible. A lean brown hand rubbed the glossy side of the coat, and 
tremblingly extended to me. I grasped it, embarrassed. 

“Lange Johren magt Ihr hoben, lange Johren auf Euchr’ (Long 
years may you have, long years unto you!) 

I turned to the pretty girl. With her handkerchief she was diligently 
rubbing off a drop of juice from her white blouse. 

It was too hot to think, so I resumed our playful talk. 
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Il. Nocturne 


It was night, and soft and blue and starry. A uniformed nurse emerged 
from the dark alley of the park, and heavily dropped on the bench where 
I sat. For some time she leaned backward, her eyes closed, her breast 
heaving, her mouth half open. Then she looked widely, straightened herself, 
sighed deeply, and casually glanced at me and at my box of paints. 

“Are you an artist?” 

“Yes. Obviously, you are a nurse?” 

She nodded, and burst forth into a rapid talk, as if she had long been 
waiting for an opportunity to unburden herself. 

“Just got off duty. See those lighted windows across the road? That 
is our hospital. Ah, I shan’t stand it much longer. Moans and groans, 
suffering, tears, madness—God! Yow know, it starts at twilight. As soon 
as the sun sets all the miseries get loose. Even the quiet patients become 
delirious and raise bedlam. And sotill midnight. It will drive me insane. 
Give me a cigarette, will you? There is noboddy around at this time.” 

Her “shop talk” bored me. Silently I gave her a cigarette and a light, 
and watched her inhaling the smoke eagerly and intently. Her grey striped 
dress with the tight white apron outlined a light, slender body, a supple 
breast, and full strong arms. Her face was in the shadow, but my pro- 
fessional eyes noticed its lovely oval contours. The little white cap seemed 
toyishly small on the vast mass of disobedient hair. She flung away the 
cigarette, and turned to me: 

“Thanks, stranger. Why don’t you say something? Ah, what a night! 
See the blue mist away there beneath the trees, and see that big oak—it’s 
like a tower. Gee, I am getting romantic. Ah, what a night!” 

I was amused with her half bookish, half street-talk. Somehow she 
did not irritate me, as the rest of the people did, with her trivial remarks 
on things which I believed to belong exclusively to the realm of colors 
and music. 

“Took!” She grasped my hand. “See the star falling? There, it 
dropped into the lagoon. Ah, I smell hyacinths, do you? Hey, if you are 
not going to say something, I’ll smash you!” 

She snatched off my hat, threw it high up in the air, and, laughing 
loudly, ran away, dropping her cap on the grass. I picked it up, and pur- 
sued her. She was a swift runner, and we raced a long while across the 
wide lawn before I caught her. In the dim bluish light she stood at my 
side, a savage figure with stormy cascades of hair over her face and shoul- 
ders, with flashing eyes, open mouth, dilating nostrils. In my professional 
delight (I never lose my self-consciousness) I seized her by the waist and 
lifted her up above me. She waved her good arms and shrieked in joy, 
tossing her Medusa-head, arching her tense chest, quivering in ecstacy. 
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“Hey, there. Cut that out!” 

A husky policeman on a motorcycle approached us. He dismounted, 
looked at us (I was still holding her in the air), and burst into a hoarse 
guffaw. 

“Well, I'll be . . . Beat it now. It’s improper.” 

I handed her the mussed white cap. She twisted it with her fingers, 
and her lips muttered somnolently : 

“And at six thirty in the morning I must be on duty...” 


III. Will to Power 


At a crossing line on a Saturday night about 2 A. M. Tired men, 
women, children, families, couples, waiting for a street car. Some lean 
towards the wall, some sit on the sidewalk, on the garbage-box, on the curb, 
Dull silence. The June night rolls on indifferently. 

Suddenly the calm is disturbed by violent screams and oaths. A 
woman is hurled out by invisible hands from the corner-hotel. She crosses 
the street towards the waiting crowd, staggers, waves her big handbag, 
‘and swears hideously. 

No response. The ennui on the faces remains unstirred. The coarse 
solo of-the prostitute, who ejaculates fantastically ugly verbs, nouns, adjec- 
tives, bespatters the velvet night. 

A baggy figure in a battered derby rises from the sidewalk, and hesi- 
tatingly accosts the woman. 

“You stop this noise . 
ride?” 

Her foul flux interrupted, the woman thrusts her red face into the 
man’s, and hisses half coquettishly, half contemptuously : 

“A ride? With you, sweetheart? Sure!” 

He grabs her by the shoulder. His face grows pale. 

“Come on, now. Move on, I tell you!” 

The woman shrieks and struggles. 

“Let go! Look what he is doing to me! Who are you? You are not 
a, detective... , Let gol” 

The crowd does not stir. Some one yawns desperately. A little boy 
whimpers, and clings to his dozing mother. 

The man drags his shrieking victim. He pulls out a chain of keys, 
and swings it triumphantly. The woman screams and hits her assailant on 
the face with her heavy handbag. New figures appear from the adjoining 
streets. A voice is heard: 

“Maybe he is not a detective . . . Hey, where’s your star?” 

The man’s pale face twitches convulsively. The woman feels encour- 
aged, strikes him short, rapid blows, and shouts wildly: 


.” Then threateningly: “Want to take a 
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“He is not a detective! Look what he is doing to me!” 

A big fist plunges into the man’s face. He gasps, and falls. When 
he rises, a shower of fists meets him. Many of the erstwhile indifferent 
figures are now up, eager to lay a hand on the imposter. Like a toy, he falls 
and rises, looking astonished, in a trance. 

The long-awaited car suddenly plunges into the imbroglio. Men, 
women, children, push and justle at the narrow entrance. 

The man stands alone, hatless, wiping a bleeding face with his sleeve, 
muttering faintly: 

“T am a detective . . . J am.” 

The night rolls on indifferently. 


The soul of music-is something more than the 
soul of humanity expressing itself in melody, and 
the life of music something more than an audible 
dramitization of human life—Arthur Symons. 


tel 
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The Truth 


BURT HARRIS 


HE truth, my friend? There is no truth. It is impossible for the human 

mind to attain the truth. You can tell the truth with reservations, 
with omissions. Perhaps you can speak the truth that is only part truth. 
Yes, that is often done by virtuous people and by clever people. But to 
speak the truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, to place your 
soul naked before either God or man,—that, my friend, is impossible. I 
have listened to women lic. Sometimes it is only necessary to watch. And 
it is the same with a man. 

What? A man will tell the truth before God? ‘You are quite wrong. 
A man will lie to himself and he will lie to his God. I know. I listened to 
a man lie to God. I will tell you the story. 

The man’s name was Henry Spencer. You perhaps remember it. He 
was a murderer. One of his victims was a tango teacher named Mrs. 
Allison Rexroat. When the body of Mrs. Rexroat was found behind a 
clump of bushes in a lonely spot the police somehow blundered upon a 
clew. In four days they traced the murder of the woman to Henry Spencer. 
They wove a net of evidence about him. Oh they are clever, sometimes, my 
friend. On the fifth day Henry Spencer sat in the police captain’s office and 
they sweated him. After five hours he confessed. Ordinarily this means 
nothing. I have seen criminals confess to crimes of which they were inno- 
cent. Sweating is an unintelligent process, but then criminals are unintelli- 
gent persons and for a stupid mind the whole affair becomes quite an ordeal. 
The police captain says, “You did.” The criminal replies, “I didn’t.” It is 
very simple, my friend, but very wearing; particularly when there are five 
policemen to say “You did,” and none but yourself to say “I didn’t.” But 
it happened this time that the policemen blundered upon a real confession. 
After five hours Henry Spencer jumped to his feet and shouted, “Yes, I 
did. I killed her.” He was led away. Two days later he repeated his con- 
fession and elaborated on it. He sketched the murder, described the events 
leading up to it. 

The policemen, highly elated, rushed out and verified all he had said. 
They found the hammer he told them he had used where he said he had 
thrown it. They found the effects of the murdered woman where he said he 
had hidden them. Henry Spencer went to trial. A number of attorneys 
defending him pleaded insanity. Spencer upset their efforts by rising in 
the court room and informing the jury he was quite sane and that he had 
committed a number of murders in his life. Given permission by the court 
he informed them that his life had been an extremely illegal one. He 
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named five women he had killed. The police, highly elated, rushed out and 
verified his statements. In concluding, the defendant again sought to im- 
press them with the fact that he was quite sane and willing to pay the 
penalty for his crimes. In fact several times he cried out from his seat, 
“Hurry up and hang me.” 

You will argue, my friend, that there was an instance where in the very 
depravity of his nature a man attained the naked truth. You are quite 
wrong. Henry Spencer killed the women he said he killed, but he failed 
of the truth. For three months he had sat in his cell figuring the thing out. 
He came to the conclusion that by telling truthfully of his crimes and plead- 
ing truthfully of his sanity he would create the impression that he was 
indeed a maniac. You see, it is quite simple. Lies are always simple. It is 
only the truth which is impossible to understand. Henry Spencer’s logic 
proved accurate. He convinced the jury that he was a maniac. But he had 
placed too much faith on the technical interpretation of the law. The jury 
sentenced him to hang, anyway. So did the judge. 

The date was set and Henry Spencer waited in the jail of a little town 
in Illinois. It is the duty of a large number of people in the world to save 
souls from Hell. Do not think I speak sarcastically, my friend. There is 
nothing wrong in this, except, of course, its utter futility. For two months 
the Rev. Mr. Williams, his wife, and his son visited Henry Spencer daily in 
his cell. They taught him religion. The doomed man was an illiterate. He 
had been brought up in the streets. He spoke English vulgarly and he 
understood nothing. His mind was unformed and his ideas of any particular 
life to be were as vague as his ideas of the life that was. 

So he became religious. This is quite a story in itself, his acquiring 
“faith.” They played hymns in his cell on an old melodeon. Each night the 
Williams family knelt with him and prayed. He found in the Scriptures 
and their promise something that stilled the cold terror of death. His 
nerves became quiet. In fact he became buoyant. You will say it is im- 
possible for a man to acquire genuine faith under such circumstances. You 
are quite wrong, my friend. I will prove it to you soon. 

On the day preceding his execution Henry Spencer exhibited the only 
bit of nervousness during his watch for death. He objected to the big clock 
that hung in the corridor outside his cell. He didn’t like the way it ticked. 
You know why. So they removed the clock. How kind people are to those 
whom they are about to destroy. They quite resemble the Gods in the 
matter. 

I am coming now to the point of the story, so be patient, my friend. 
It4was a sunny morning in early July. Inside a stockade they had erected 
a scaffold. During the night Henry Spencer sang hymns. The sheriff sat 
on the doorstep of his home adjoining the jail listening and looking at the 
moon and greasing a hempen rope with cold cream which he borrowed 
from his daughter. He was a religious man and the hymns made him sad. 
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At ten o’clock the death march started from Spencer’s cell. Now there 
were thirty-eight steps leading to the top of the scaffold which rose high 
above the stockade top. I know this because a young man named Smith and 
I walked up the steps the midnight before and counted them. After counting 
them I made a wager with the young man that Spencer would never reach 
the top unsupported. So I was exceedingly interested when the death march 
entered the stockade. A number of persons were privileged to march in the 
line, and the first to appear was Spencer. He was dressed as if he were 
hurrying to a tennis game—white trousers, white shoes, a soft white collar, 
and a white shirt. On the pocket of his shirt he had pinned a red car- 
nation. He walked with a light, springy step. Behind him trailed the Rev. 
Mr. Williams and the others. 

Henry Spencer wore a good-natured smile on his face. When he 
reached the bottom step of the scaffold I held my breath. I watched him 
skip nimbly up the stairs, never missing a step, never tripping or hesitating. 
Under more virtuous circumstances the thing would have passed for heroism. 
At any rate I lost the wager. 

Spencer stood on the scaffold, the noose hanging over his shoulder. 
The smile had not left his face. Several hundred necks were craned towards 
him. I would have felt chilled to see so many necks at such a time had I 
been he. The sheriff and his assistant began dressing him in a white robe 
that covered him from the neck down. 

He commenced talking at once. 


“My friends,” he said, extending his arm. They strapped it to his side 
as he did so but he continued unflustered. “I am glad of the opportunity 
this gives me of telling you that for the first time in my life I am happy. 
I have found a mother and a God and a friend while I have been in jail 
waiting for death. Although it is going to cost me my life I am glad I am 
here to tell you this. I have repented for my sins. I have made my peace 
with my God and my fellow men. And I am happy, my friends, happy. I 
have found a mother who has shown me the way to peace and salvation. 
I am grateful to Him for the gladness he has put in my heart. Oh, my 
friends—” 


He raised his head to the sky. Standing against the sun in his white 
robe, his face transfigured with a wonderful smile, he looked like some 
Crusader giving himself into the arms of the Virgin. Above him stretched 
the green leafy branch of a tree that rustled faintly in the breeze. A little 
bird sat on a twig and chirped. And still above stretched the pure blue 
sky with its white fleece clouds. Henry Spencer looked at it all—life, the 
little bird, the sky, the green leaves—and smiled; smiled as I have never 
seen a man smile before. 


They strapped his ankles and then the sheriff adjusted the rope around 


his neck with great care. His political future was dependent on his task. 
Spencer resumed talking. 
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He recited two long psalms with never a wrong word, and I who had 
listened to him five months ago sat astounded. His voice, his accent, every- 
thing about him had changed. A theologian could have rendered the psalms 
no more accurately. Then he looked at the sky again. I felt that before his 
eyes the clouds rolled away and God revealed himself, a gigantic figure 
seated on a golden throne. I felt that he saw the cherubs and the angels 
he had read of in the scriptures, perceived the jewelled streets and the 
harpists and Christ waiting with outstretched arms and forgiveness. 

“Yes, my friends,” he went on, “I am not afraid, for I have given my- 
self to Christ, pure in spirit, strong in faith.” He quoted from the Bible. 
“See, I smile at it all, for believe me, O Lord, I am happy.” The sheriff 
had lifted the white hood to the man’s head and was beginning to adjust it. 
The smile never left his face, the light that blazed from his eyes never 
dimmed. “I am going to heaven,” he said as they settled the hood on his 
head, “‘and I want to say only one more thing before I go. My friends, as 
I stand here, I tell you I am innocent of the murder of Mrs. Allison Rexroat.” 

And they hanged him. 

The truth? The human ego is too weak for truth. What do you say, 
my friend? 


We carry faithfully what we are given, on 
hard shoulders, over rough mountains! And 
when perspiring, we are told: “Yea, life is hard 
to bear!” But man himself only is hard to bear! 
The reason is that he carrieth too many strange 
things on his shoulders. Like the camel he kneel- 
eth down and alloweth the heavy load to be put 
on his back.—Ntetzsche. 
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Romain Rolland 


ELLEN KEY 


(Authorized translation from the Swedish by Mamah Bouton 
Borthwick. Copyright, 1914.) 


16 


N Clamecy, a quiet town in Nivernais in Central France, Romain Rolland 

was born in 1866. His family had dwelt for centuries in the little 
place, both as country folk and townspeople. Quite contrary to the infer- 
ence one would draw from Jean Christophe, neither German nor other for- 
eign ancestry is discoverable in the family lineage; Rolland is descended 
from pure French Catholic burgher stock. His parents devoted themselves 
with loving zeal to his education; his mother endowing him with a musical 
sense and love of music that made music, from earliest childhood, his passion 
and joy; his father, a notary in Clamecy, gave up his profession that he 
might accompany his young son to Paris. 

It is not the external events of his life, but the spiritual atmosphere and 
environment of his native town, that Rolland depicted in the sixth part of 
Jean Christophe, under the sub-title, “Antoinette.” The landscape of Niver- 
nais is a mingling of rivers and canals, great forests and Mont de Moran’s 
peaks. The region unites memorials of the Keltic and Gallic-Roman times 
and cathedrals of the Gothic period, stimulating the historical sense which, 
next to the sense of music, is most characteristic of Romain Rolland. 

He entered the Ecole Normale superieure in Paris, when about fifteen 
or sixteen years of age, and later went to the Academia di Francia in Rome. 
He considers the friendship formed there with Malvida von Meysenburg* 
profoundly significant in his development. As she was a faithful friend of 
Mazzini and Herzen, of Wagner and Nietzsche, in middle age, so in her old 
age she was the friend of Romain Rolland. “Her memory is sacred to me,” 
he recently wrote, and he had continued in regular correspondence with her 
from 1890 until her death in 1903. 

Rome exercised a profound influence upon his entire spiritual life. He 
spent there the years 1889 and 1890, and has since made frequent visits for 
longer or shorter periods. Italy is the country which, next to France, he 
knows best and loves most. Germany, on the other hand, which he has 


*See my article in Verk och Manniskor, in which I endeavored to show 
my countrymen the value to them of Memoiren einer Idealisten. 

** Histoire de ! Opera en Europe, avant Lully et Scarlatti, (Les origines 
du theatre lyrique modern), and also Les causes de la decadence de la 
peinture ttalienne. 
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described in Jean Christophe so vividly that one is convinced he must have 
passed a great part of his life there, he knows only through some minor 
journeys. 

In 1895, he received his doctor’s degree at the University of Paris, and 
presented two theses.** He was, first, instructor in the History of Art at 
the school he had attended; later he became professor of History of Music 
at the Sorbonne, a position he will probably resign; partly, because an auto- 
mobile accident injured his arm so that he can no longer illustrate his lec- 
tures on the History of Music with the piano; partly, because he has found 
the combination of authorship and lectures too great a strain upon his deli- 
cate health. 

Concerning the literary impressions that were decisive in his develop- 
ment, he says that his education, like that of most young Frenchmen, was 
founded upon the classics of the seventeenth century. He found his way, 
himself, to the writers who gave him spiritual sustenance: Shakespeare, 
Goethe, and the Encyclopedists, especially Diderot. 

In 1886, along with his school comrades, he became acquainted with 
Tolstoy. In his book on Tolstoy, Rolland says, “He was the purest light 
that illumined our youth, the cheering star in the twilight of the end of the 
century—our only real friend in contemporary European art.” It was Tol- 
stoy’s intoxicating adoration of life that enraptured the young Frenchmen 
as well as the young Northerners. It was the realism in Tolstoy’s art that 
“opened the portals to life”; it was the mysticism in Tolstoy’s nature that 
opened their ears to “the music of the soul for which they longed” 
“Tolstoy was to our generation what Werther was to the youth of the 
eighteenth century.” 

“But,” wrote Rolland in a letter, “the most potent influence in my life 
was and continues to be—music. It has been an ever-flowing spring, not 
only for my emotional life, but also for the interpretation of life. For, to 
him who can rightly listen, music is a language that can interpret the subtlest 
emotions of the soul, and reveal manifold secrets which literature has never 
been able to express. If in any degree I understand the German soul, it is 
due to music.” 

Romain Rolland is familiar, alike, with the old German masters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and with those of most recent times. 
Jean Christophe, the world’s greatest novel concerning a musician and 
music, is therefore written by a thoroughly-trained connoisseur and practi- 
tioner of music; a man who demonstrates that, for his own and for his 
hero’s individual culture, music is the most profound determining influence. 

’ Even though Romain Rolland differs from Tolstoy in questions pertain- 
ing to his conception of music, still it is in Tolstoy’s spirit that he glorifies 
in this form of art its universal breadth, its power—beyond national bound- 
aries and personal limitations—to unite mankind in and through the joy of 
beauty, which is one of the highest conditions of the soul. 
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One aspect of Romain Rolland’s literary work is a direct expression of 
his profound belief in the ethical mission of art. He participated ardently 
in the movement, instituted at the close of the last century, that purposed 
to educate the workingman by means of elevated amusements, especially 
plays. But Rolland did not, like Tolstoy, seek to awaken love of mankind; 
he wanted to strengthen power of action and heroism. Rolland has recently 
published the second edition of a book in which he has collected his con- 
troversial articles, written at the time when he and a group of friends hoped 
to create a new theatre for the awakening people, and thus contribute to the 
encouragement of that energy of action necessary to the solution of the great 
problems the time presents. 

Pleasure, enlightenment, energy, says Rolland, are what the theatre 
should furnish the people. Neither the classic drama, which bores the work- 
ingman to death by presenting to him Jes parties mortes de l’ame, nor the 
present drama, which injures or lowers him by setting him in a fever of 
sordid passions, is fit for a people’s theatre. It must furnish the best drama 
of the present time, the spectacle in which the serious aspect of the time is 
reflected, or scenes from those earlier phases in which the spirit of struggle 
and of devotion lived; in other words, it must furnish a virile and whole- 
some art. 

The heroes of the French Revolution were Rolland’s inspiration for the 
drama, and he utilized the struggles of the time of the Revolution for specta- 
cles and folk festivals. At that time he wrote and produced for the people’s 
theatre: Le 14 Juillet, Danton, Les Loups, Le triomphe de la raison. The 
last he has recently published, together with two other early dramas, St. 
Louis and Aért. They are all, as he himself says, devoted to religious en- 
thusiasm ; for God, for country, for reason. 

He wished to set these pictures of struggling devotion against the 
cowardice of thought and cowardice of will that he saw everywhere around 
him. He voiced his own sentiment and that of his young kindred spirits 
in the words of one of his heroes, who was condemned to death: 

“Life will be what I will. I have anticipated victory, but I shall be 
victorious.” And in the words of another: 

“You are always thinking of what you can keep or lose. Only think 
of what you can give. Live; be like the water that flows . . . The 
world would not exist without that happiness of beings, of flowers in the 
sun, that joy of giving one’s life to the point of exhaustion—which is also 
a joy of dying continually !” 

“It is elder brother to Jean Christophe,” Rolland says, “less robust but 
not less faithful,” who uttered these words, which comprise Rolland’s creed 
in its most succint formula. 

To revive the energy of action of the French Revolution in order to 
continue thus the work interrupted in 1794; to set in motion the great 
passions, not for the purpose of arousing chauvinistic or revolutionary 
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fanaticism, but in order to kindle anew the universal feeling of solidarity— 
this was the hope of Rolland and his friends for the future of France. 

“This hope,” he says, “was one of the purest and holiest forces in our 
young lives.” Rolland, therefore, calls his Thédtre du peuple a document of the 
time, because it “reflects the artistic ideas and hopes of a whole generation.” 

He gives voice now (1913) to that proud utterance: “Let the future 
judge us even should it prove that it was our crime to have believed too 
much in the future.” 

That this little group has not yet been victorious, we know. Romain 
Rolland indicated the reason when he said: “In order to fashion a theatre 
for the people, we must first have a people; a people with a freedom of the 
soul able to enjoy art; a people with leisure; a people not oppressed by mis- 
ery or incessant toil; a people not brutalized by every superstition and 
fanaticism from right and left; a people lord over itself and victor in the 
battle fought out from day to day.” 

To these utterances of 1903 can be added one of this year, in which 
Rolland expressed himself most fervently and with comprehension in re- 
gard to the working class of women—and in that connection in regard to the 
whole woman question.* It was made evident, then, that the idealist Rol- 
land is no advocate of the chauvanistic-religious reaction. His idealism is 
of the whirl of revolutionary times and the future. 

His critique upon the classic French literature, his ‘““Teutonism” in Jean 
Christophe, his political and religious radicalism, have made him as ob- 
noxious to nationalistic-Catholic France as Mme. de Stael once was because 
of her De l’Allemagne. Among other evidences of Rolland’s status in his 
own country is the circumstance that when the French Academy recently 
awarded its new prize of 10,000 francs, it was given, through the influence 
of Maurice Barrés, to a wholly new man in French literature: André Lafon 
du Blaye, instructor in a Catholic private school, who had written a book 
about a school boy, a book which was found to possess that “elevated char- 
acter” the awarding of the prize demanded! Jean Christophe had just been 
finished! It is, however, not merely in academic circles that Romain Rolland 
is denied recognition. He has succeeded in getting himself well hated in 
many another circle because of the cutting truths in Jean Christophe, di- 
rected against all factions. In Ord och Bild, 1912, George Brandes has 
given a brief but excellent characterization of Rolland’s spiritual and in- 
tellectual endowments and of his limitations. 

Without doubt Rolland’s spiritual tendency in youth was determined 
not only by Tolstoy but also by Guyau ; the more because Tolstoy has Guyau 
to thank for whatever of reason is found in his theories of art. 


4 In regard to the influence of Guyau upon Tolstoy and Nietzsche, see, 


*In a preface to Celles qui travaillent, a work of the notable and sin- 
cere French authoress, Simone Bodeve. 
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for example, Professor Albert Nilson’s excellent essay upon Guyau’s 
Aesthetics. 

In the mind of Rolland as well as of Guyau, the ethical ideal is the 
highest intensive quality of life, the most effective energy. Rolland is far 
from the Christian ascetcism that diluted the wine of Tolstoy. But along 
with Tolstoy, with Guyau, with Nietzsche, he demands an art that possesses 
life’s consummate vigor; that is itself the richest life, the highest intensity 
of power. In other words: the ethical ideal and the aesthetic are at heart 
the same thing; the fundamental principle of art and religion is solidarity ; 
the sense of beauty is at the same time the most intensive and the most ex- 
pansive of feelings, and so—like the love of humanity—the great fraterniz- 
ing power. “They who love most create most richly,” and “the work that 
reveals to us the life of greatest value is the noblest”: these propositions 
permeated Rolland just as they did Guyau and Tolstoy, although Rolland 
establishes a basis of valuation quite different from that of the latter. Per- 
haps Bergson, too, has in some respects confirmed Rolland’s personal view 
of life. But as Rolland’s view was enunciated before Bergson began to 
write, the influence could have been only to strengthen, not to determine it. 
No idea harmonized better with Rolland’s own innermost being than that 
respecting the power of the spirit to make a way for creative, unfathomable, 
inexhaustible life. Jean Christophe, from the first chapter to the last, is an 
illustration of this explosive power, this élan vital. 

Schiller’s words come to mind: Der Dichter ist der einzige wahre 
Mensch und der beste Philosoph ist nur eine Karikatur gegen ihn.* The 
poet is the only real Man and the best philosopher is only a caricature be- 
side him. 

Not only with his dramas of the Revolution did Romain Rolland en- 
deavor tg make his countrymen hero-worshippers; he also began a series 
of popular biographies aimed to present, not the great man’s work, but the 
personal powers and experiences that found expression in his work. He 
says in the preface: “Europe is poisoned with materialism and egotism; 
we must throw open the windows to get air: Respirons le souffle des heros. 
Let us breathe the breath of heroes.’ He rejoices that he too has witnessed 
contemporary heroic deeds: the defense of the Boers and the vindication of 
Dreyfus. But he knows that it is “easier to kindle enthusiasm by heroes of 
the past,” heroes “who were great in heart.” 

His hero-worship did not lead him, however, to glorification at the ex- 
pense of truth. He utters the thought, profoundly true and all too little 
understood, that every lack of harmony between life and its laws depends— 
even in great spirits—not upon their greatness, but upon their weaknesses. 
“But these weaknesses render them not less worthy of our love 
The idealism that will not recognize the truth is cowardice; there is only one 
heroism in the world: to see the world as it is—and to love it.” 


*In a letter to Goethe, 1795, after reading Wilhelm Meister. 
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So without hesitation, Rolland points out weaknesses in Michael An- 
gelo’s life, and inconsistencies in Tolstoy’s. He sees in both great specimens 
of the “type that will pass away”; the Christian—those who “have had their 
refuge in God and the everlasting life when this life has gone against them; 
those whose faith has often been expression for deficient belief in life, in the 
future, in themselves; a lack of courage and a lack of gladness.” “I know,” 
he continues, “of how many defeats your grievous victories are made, and 
therefore I pity you and admire you. You make the world more doleful 
but more beautiful. Praised be pain and praised be joy! Both are holy; 
they form the world and they broaden great souls: joy and pain are powers, 
are life, are God.’’* 

The three biographies that Rolland has thus far published are of Bee- 
thoven, Michael Angelo, and Tolstoy. In the first, it is the love of life and 
the courage of life; in the second, creative power and strength of belief; 
in the third, the ecstacy of life and the love of mankind, that he emphasizes. 
Such souls, he says, restore to us belief in life and in mankind, for from 
them “issues a current of social power and potent goodness.” 


ii; 


Beethoven is Rolland’s own conception of life, and is nearest his heart. 
To that “soul of music, heroism, and goodness” Rolland has reared the 
only memorial worthy of Beethoven that art has created: Jean Christophe. 

This book was published during the course of nine years. But long 
before it began to appear it had lived in and with its writer for the greater 
part of his life. In it Rolland has committed to writing his profound con- 
ception of the innermost being of a musical genius, and has done it in such 
a manner that one is firmly convinced of the truth of the revelations that 
one follows from the cradle to the grave. In other novels concerning gen- 
iuses the writers assert incessantly that they are geniuses; here the genius 
evinces himself through his being. One does not read a book, one lives a 
life—and a life of the highest value, the existence that great spirit creates: 
that of the genius, who out of the flaming chaos of his nature forms a cos- 
mos. An “educational novel,’ of which the world’s literature thus far pos- 
sesses only one such in Wilhelm Meister, and, in a measure, in Keller’s Der 
Grune Heinrich. . . . Ihave lived more intensely with Jean Christophe 
than with most living people.* 

World fame is a curious thing. Sometimes it is attained quickly 
through glorifying friends: a path to fame that often early avenges itself,— 
that is more dangerous even than the fame that the attacks of enemies fur- 
nigh. Sometimes fame is won with one blow, by an exceptional work; again 


*Epitome of the introduction to Michael Angelo. 
*Lack of space forces me to omit Miss Key’s interesting but very long 
analysis of Jean Christophe—tThe Editor. 
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it is prepared for in silence and then suddenly rushes forth with the roar of 
a great torrent formed by many small streams. The last is the case with Ro- 
main Rolland. 

When I read him in 1909, in Switzerland, I went shortly afterwards to 
Paris, where, at that time, he was not mentioned among the celebrated writ- 
ers and where even his friends thought he dare not reckon his circle of read- 
ers larger than the ten or fifteen thousand faithful he possessed in the world 
of French-speaking readers. In Germany his circle was still narrower; in 
Sweden, he was unknown even by name. 

For the new generation the book is a document of the spiritual history 
of the time. For the serious-minded portion of the French youth, Rolland 
has possessed an influence comparable with his own description of Tolstoy’s 
influence upon himself and the young generation with him. Youth has 
learned from him that the fleeting fashionable attitude toward the great 
souls or ideas that Paris shapes is sterile; that it is only by devotion that a 
spiritual growth can be attained; that skepticism in the face of all great- 
ness is poverty, but admiration and love “is the way, to the most potent, the 
richest, life.” Youth has found in him contempt for mere fine phrases, for 
declamation, and received from him Goethe’s conception of creation: “In 
the beginning was action.”” They have heard him proclaim that nationalism 
that is loyalty to the best in the essence of the French nation: love of truth 
and justice, desire for freedom and fraternity, devotion to its ideal values 
and above all the dream of happiness for all mankind. This dream that 
among us Teutons is content to sleep, is among Frenchmen an ever restless 
disturbance of the blood. And it is only by occasionally letting his blood 
flow for these dreams that he feels he is living up to his highest ideals. 
This Youth for whom each new part of Jean Christophe has been a great 
event, despises with Rolland the estheticism that turns from life. This 
youth has learned to distinguish between great art and the work of those 
who think they are creating art but are only making arts. But above all, 
at a time of reaction toward the Christian “‘faith’’-—a reaction that has been 
justified by the fact that science has not been able to “explain” life nor 
“vindicate” it—they receive a new fountain of living water. Rolland has 
attempted neither to explain life nor defend it. The leit-motiv of his great 
symphonic work is Beethoven’s thought: “Durch Leiden Freude,”— 
“Through suffering joy comes.” We can, so he says, neither understand 
life in all its plenitude of contradictions nor ennoble it in all its brutality in 
any way other than by living it one’s self in the fullest and highest meaning 
of the word. Music, the all-unifying art, love, the all-embracing condition 
of the soul, are the two highest attitudes of devotion to God, who is life. 

More Rolland knows not. And more than he knows the veracious man 
does not say. 


“IT cannot,” he writes, “give any metaphysical credo. For, 
in the first place, I will never deceive myself by saying I know 
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that which I do not know—which, at the most, I can imagine or 
hope. In the second place, I will never confine myself within the 
limits of any belief. For I hope to develop until my last day; 
I wish to reserve for myself unlimited freedom of intellectual trans- 
formation and renewal. I have many gods in my Pantheon; but my 
chief godhead is Liberty. At present I do not separate the essence 
of the human soul from that of the divine spirit, of which the 
former is a part. But I hardly believe that this divine spirit fills 
the universe. It seeks, certainly, to fill the world and guide it; 
but nothing indicates that it will succeed. Even in this regard I 
reserve space for liberty. Pure monism does not satisfy me. I 
am more inclined to a dualism such as the ancient Empedocles 
believed in. I have an unbounded admiration for the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, the sages of Ionia and Magna Graecia. Indeed my 
first work, written at Rome, twenty years ago, was a drama with 
Empedocles as hero. The struggle between two principles is 
manifest to me in the whole history of the world, material as 
well as moral history. The question is whether there is not a 
third principle, in which the other two are included or harmon- 
ized. A trinity therefore—it is singular how this form forces 
itself upon the human mind—but a trinity very different from the 
Christian conception of the trinity, since it comprises a father 
and two striving brothers: a triad that approaches the antique 
cosmogony of which we find a reflection in Hesiod, in Chaos, 
Gaea, and Eros. If I live I shall go deeper into ancient thought. 
Those ancient philosophers lived in more intimate contact with 
nature than any of their successors, and, moreover, collected the 
thousand-year-old wisdom of the whole Orient.” 


Besides this personal utterance of Rolland himself, a French friend of 
his, intimate with his thought, has given me permission to communicate the 
following statement of the trend of Rolland’s thought: 


The liberty of his mind, his lucidity, his keen penetration, 
render him incapable of accepting the least dogma or the least 
constraint. It is impossible to conceive of anything that could 
have upon such a mind, not to say a direct hold, but even an 
appreciable influence. That mind is alone, magnificently alone, 
as independent as if the world were just born. Moreover, he is 
quite as far from all revealed religions as from all systems. 
He would in no wise admit that the Christian or any other re- 
ligion is more closely related to the past, and Darwinism or any 
scientism whatever more to the future. He would see, in these 
diverse ways of viewing life, forms of the human mind which 
return at periodic intervals and of which one no more than the 
other is an absolute progress in which he does not believe. Only 

| by his very nature, he is antimaterialistic. He believes in the 
duality of soul and body in an absolute, organic manner. He 
hopes sincerely to quit this body and go to live a larger and 
fuller life. No personal immortality! He cannot endure the 
thought. That would be the continuation of this captivity in a 
limited personality, which to him appears stifling. He feels that 
he is also going to live in God, not understanding by that word 
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any anthropomorphic god, but a fountain of universal life. He 
loves to plunge, through time and space, into a meditation in 
which he totally forgets his personality, and wherein he finds a 
sort of intoxication. He has uttered this admirable and terrible 
sentence: “Sometimes I feel no difference between my friends 
absent or present, living or dead.” To ask such a being if he is 
of the past or of the future would have no significance; he is 
beyond the compass of time. 


I have met Rolland only through letters. But some words concerning 
his personality, as it had affected another poet, I can communicate here in 
conclusion : 

“The confident grasp replete with experience, the modest ripeness 
in his being; the benignity, the unprecedented purity in all his purpose 
are beneficent . . . Everything is genuine, developed with will and 
consciousness: a man who has improved steadily . . . From him ema- 
nates a gentle plenitude, consummate in action, like that of a star at twilight.” 

When world renown comes to such a man, it has not much to say to 
him. Rolland meets it with an averted glance in his far-seeing luminous 
eyes, eyes which quietly and steadily look towards new works and new 
horizons. 

From all corners of the world he hears: that he has given to the time 
the book most brimming with the whole seething life of the time; that he 
has given men the book most permeated with the essence of music and 
Orphean effects; that he has created an entire human race, a race in which 
all ages of life and degrees of development, in which women as well as men 
are equally convincing in truth to life; that he has given a work overflow- 
ing with ideas, with philosophy of life, with vital help, by exhibiting a great 
human life in all its weakness and in all its strength. And assuredly this 
will give him joy. 

But he will feel proud only when the word comes that his French heart 
longs to hear: The people that has given to the world such a work is not, 
as its enemies say, going to destruction. That nation is ever potent with 
the energy of life. 

Rolland’s great book is not merely a glorious revelation of the fact 
that all the greatest ideas that France has given the world live ever in the 
French people. It demonstrates also that mankind needs the French spirit 
always in order to realize them. 
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Poems 


WITTER BYNNEK 


I Shall Come to You Again 


If you have pity, pity me a little, 
For I had seen your pitiless lips and dared them 
And I deserve the pity given fools. . 
Your mouth was passion but your eyes were love. 
Your mouth might soon consent to harshness, but your eyes, 
Your eyes would see me and be kind to me. 
I should not suffer, loving you. 
I should but carry the heroic pain of love. 
Wounds that might come from hardness of your heart, 
If I received them, I should heal, watching the everlasting pity of your 
eee a. 
If you have pity, pity me a little. 
I who had seen your cruelty and dared it 
Am stricken with it now 
And have come through the streets in daylight 
As though the daylight were the sound of laughter 
Surrounding and consuming me. 
I have put up my hands to ward it off, 
The heaviness of light that would not let me hide 
But held me and looked leering in my face. . . 
For there has come a passer-by . . . 
And you have come with him. 
I have no hatred for the passer-by, and none for you, 
But hatred only of my own humiliation, 
For I had challenged and been overthrown. . . 
If you have pity, pity me a little. 
For I who love life 
Have heard its mouth despise me 
And have seen its eyes, that had been kind, turn into stone. 
Wherefore I lack new strength, new laughter. 
And in the time before that strength is due, 
If you have pity, pity me a little. 
But if you have none—soon I shall have no need. 
For I who choose life, 
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Shall receive my strength, 

And I shall come to you again, laughing with love. . 
For my humiliation shall have been a rain, 

Its arms about me and its lips alive. 

And I shall walk in daylight 

And it shall be a singing waterfall 

Surrounding me and pouring over me. 


Sicilia 


(In memory of Salvatore Garrito who was hanged at Reading, Pennsyivana, 
October 29, 1908, for the killing of a State Trooper.) 


“Tt shows you on that paper where she lives, 
In Sicily. Write her that I today 

Am dead for having killed my second man.” 
“Your second?” “Yes, sir, two. It’s not so bad 
To kill a trooper. But I killed, before, 

A friend who, like my brother and like me, 
Loved her in Sicily. The jury thought 

My brother did it. He’s been all alone 

In jail eight years. Tell her I shall be glad 

If now she gets him out and marries him.” 


Christian 


Truth heard him ask employ 
And took him in, 
A poor unfriended boy, 
As her own kin, 
And everything she made 
She taught the youth. 
When he had learned her trade 
He went from Truth. 


And when his eyes were dim 
And he was rich, 


pets 
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Then Truth returned to him 
Out of a ditch, 

Poorer than he had been, 
Pleading she came. . . 

He would not let her in 
Nor ask her name. 


Marriage 


Shall marriage never be the glory 
That was wooed? 

But ever enervate and vex, 
Obstruct, intrude, 

And make more wistful and complex 
The solitude, 

Trying to tell the human story 
To its brood? 


No matter how the homes are humming 
In a mood 

Of ecstasy or sentiment 
Or love renewed, 

What favored two can circumvent 
The ancient feud ?— 

Till both in one shall die, becoming 
Multitude! 
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A Glimpse at Russia 


‘ARS have been the landmarks in Russian modern history. The 

Napoleonic war was followed by the insurrection of the Decembrists, 
the first attempt on the part of liberal Russia to break the autocracy. The 
iron reign of Nicolas I culminated in the Crimean campaign, which revealed 
the utter rottenness of the old order and necessitated the general reconstruc- 
tion of the estate, from the liberation of the serfs to the establishment of 
jury-tribunals. The reaction under Alexander III and Nicolas II came to 
a collapse with the Japanese war, more disastrous and richer in results than 
Sebastopol. It may be interesting to notice that each of the mentioned 
epochs followed the previous one at a space of about a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the fact that the present war broke out only ten years after the 
last one may be interpreted as an attempt for self-correction on the part of 
History. Both the war with Japan and the revolution that came as its 
result were abortive and premature phenomena, and were destined “to be 
continued.” 

It is necessary to get an idea of what has occurred in Russia during 
the last ten years in order to understand her present situation and perspec- 
tives. The Russian people were neither prepared nor desirous of fighting 
against Japan for the Yalou forests, a problem that interested only a group 
of greedy capitalists. Nicolas was egged on by the Kaiser, who was more 
than anxious to involve his neighbor in a mess in the Far East, and thus 
to divert his attention from the Near East where the interests of the Triple 
Alliance demanded the elimination, or at least the weakening, of the for- 
midable ally of France. The Czar caught the bait, and was rewarded with 
the Treaty of Portsmouth, which put an end to Russia’s ambitions in Man- 
churia and crippled her international prestige, to the immediate advantage 
of Germany and Austria. The defeated bear was forcibly driven to intro- 
spection. Her navy almost totally destroyed, her army decimated and de- 
moralized, her population torn by revolutions and civil warfare, Russia 
faced a Herculian task. The government was confronted with a double 
problem, to quench the internal conflagration, and to get ready for “retalia- 
tion.” The first aim was more or less achieved; the revolutionists were 
hanged, shot, imprisoned, exiled; the moderate elements and the European 
financiers, who demanded a guarantee for their enormous loans, were hood- 
winked by a semblance of parliamentarism, the butaforial Duma, an insti- 
tution elected and managed practically by the Czar’s ministers. With fever- 
ish energy the government set out to carry through its second purpose. 
The Dumas were forced to sanction gigantic war-budgets, and the entire 
bureaucratic state was thrown into a crucible of radical, sweeping reforms. 
The reconstruction of the army has become the all-important issue. With- 
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out naming the potential enemy, all parties, except the Socialists, agreed 
that Russia must concentrate her forces on the building up in the fastest 
possible time of an enormous, efficient, modern army. The majority of the 
people differed with the government, however, on one point, as to who 
should carry out the great task. The people have had little confidence in 
the capability of the bureaucracy for self-reformation; they have applied 
to them the Russian saying, “Only the grave can change the hunchback.” 
Alexander Guchkov, while president of the Duma and later as an influential 
private citizen, has revealed the hopelessly rotten state of affairs in the 
military and civil organization of the country, managed by unscrupulous 
thieves and grafters, by useless sinecure-holders from among the nobility 
and the royal family. The reorganization of the state, pointed out Mr. 
Guchkoy and his followers, must be taken from the hands of the effeminate 
and imbecile Grand Dukes, and entrusted to representatives of the nation. 
For such a heresy Guchkov had to resign from his post as head of the 
“parliament,” and the work of reconstruction continued to be handled by 
the old chinovnicks, the puppets of the Czar and of his uncles and cousins. 
Public opinion in Russia has been crystallizing simultaneously with mili- 
tary preparation and diplomatic negotiations. Austria’s annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina gave Russian diplomacy the gravest slap since the Berlin 
Congress; Wilhelm’s threat to appear in “shining armor” to the assistance 
of his ally compelled foreign minister Sasonov to withdraw his protest 
against Austria’s act. The humiliation was felt deeply by all classes; the 
Russian people have come to regard Germany as their bitterest foe, responsi- 
ble not only for their past and present military and diplomatic fiascoes, but 
largely responsible also for the internal retrogressive policy of their govern- 
ment. It has been widely known that during the last revolution the Kaiser 
had counselled Nicolas “unrelenting firmness,” and had even offered to 
“loan” his army for the suppression of the uprising. The popularity of the 
present war in Russia is thus explained. The conservatives see in it an 
opportunity to strengthen the power of the autocracy through drummed up 
patriotism and loyalty to the throne; the liberals hope that with the defeat 
of Germany there will come an end to the “dark influence” of the Prussian 
retrogrades on Russia’s policy; the masses are eager to fight against the 
“Antichrists,”’ the enemies of the Slavs and of the Slavonic church. 
Whatever the outcome of this war may be, it has done inestimable 
service for the awakening of Russia. The country has been elevated and 
purified morally and nationally. The abolition of vodka, the unification of 
differing parties and of hostile races, the liberal concessions granted by the 
yernment,—these are the few tangible results of the war that can be 
checked off already. But there is considerably more to come. The ignomin- 
ious failures of the army have pointed a burning finger of accusation 
against the real enemy of the people, the bureaucracy. The Russian soldiers 
have fought like lions . . . led by asses. The shameless lack of munition, the 
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use of antiquated guns, the wretched equipment of the soldiers, the in- 
efficiency of field-hospitals, the continuing graft in giving out contracts, 
the presence in the army of such time-proved nonentities as General Rennen- 
kampf and other Manchurian celebrities, these facts have shown to the 
people that the Czar and his clique have forgotten everything and have 
learned nothing. The general dissatisfaction in army circles and among 
the civilians may bring about a storm that will sweep away the tottering 
throne of Nicolas Romanov. 

This is not a mere theoretic conjecture. Since 1904 an intense revolu- 
tionary propaganda has been carried on within the army and navy. The 
germ of rebellion has penetrated not only the common soldiers, who are 
largely recruited from among the down-trodden peasants and workingmen, 
but also the officers, who have learned a good deal in the last ten years. 
A military coup d’état after the model of the Young Turks has become a 
popular idea with the intelligent officers who cannot fail to see that the 
autocratic régime is a detrimental anachronism. There have been persistent 
rumors about the high ambitions of the ex-Supreme Commander. Grand 
Duke Nicolas is a happy exception among the degenerated Romanovs. He 
has been long considered as the “strong man,” and therefore feared and 
opposed to by the Court-camarilla. Necessity compelled the Czar to appoint 
him commander; his appointment was insistently recommended by Joffre 
and Kitchener. Unlike Kuropatkin, the Grand Duke refused to follow 
dictations from Petrograd. When in early spring he received an order from 
the Czar to evacuate Warsaw, the commander telegraphed back that he 
was willing to obey, but that he would move his army against the capital. 
The order was recalled. The fact that he was recently removed from his 
post and exiled to Caucasia shows the growing fears of the Czar, who has 
lost his head and is hewing the branch on which he is still seated. The Grand 
Duke had performed a difficult, although not very spectacular task—that of 
saving the warmed army from the iron grip of the Germans. Petrograd 
demanded “action,” as it did ten years ago from Kuropatkin. Now that the 
Czar has assumed the commandership of the army one may expect rapid 
“actions,” Sedans and Tzusimas and an early peace treaty as honorable as 
that of Portsmouth. 

The sentiments of the population were characteristically voiced by the 
Jewish member of the Duma, Friedman. In his speech he recounted the 
unbelievable atrocities of the Russian authorities performed over the Jews 
in the war-zone. Yet he said: “It is true we are without rights, we are 
oppressed beyond endurance. But we know the foundation of the evil. 
It emanates from these benches (pointing to the Ministers). We are perse- 
cuted by the Russian government and not by the Russian people. It is not 
to be wondered at, therefore, that we are content to bind our fate loyally 
and faithfully with the fate of the Russian people, whatever may be done 
to us by the Russian government.’”” The best of Russia are unanimously 
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determined that “the foundation of the evil” must go. In the last few 
weeks various bodies of the Russian commonwealth have issued grave 
resolutions condemning the government and demanding democratization of 
the state. A revolution seems inevitable, ‘but, to repeat, a military revolu- 
tion is most likely to take place. The bulk of the virile population is within 
the fighting ranks, and it is there, in the army, that the national nerve pul- 
sates at present. Whether it be Grand Duke Nicolas, or another capable 
and popular leader, it is to be expected that this time the army will pro- 
nounce the verdict over the imbecile Czar and will cleanse the Aagean 
stables of the corrupted bureaucracy. K. 


Sophomoric Epigrams 


There is no wisdom but youth. There is no vision but the unafraid 
impulse of unfettered nerves. The follies of youth are the enduring ex- 
pressions of art. Man loses his Ego at thirty and becomes conceited. He 
becomes conscious of others. Life becomes a quibble. But youth! Youth, 
the flower before it has decayed into the mellow moss of age. Youth that 
knows not itself or the world. Youth that laughs at tears and weeps at 
laughter. Youth that paints queer pictures at which the critics smile. 
Illogical youth; arrogant youth; forever annoying the world’s stagnation. 
Youth capering like a fawn in the altar places of the holy. Ho! you with 
the pedantic whiskers and the ossified serenity lurking like a fog in your 
eye—there is no wisdom but youth. Ho! you with the murk of maturity 
thick upon your tongue—will you shape morals? I will unshape them. Will 
you rear dogmas? I will upset them. Will you burden the world with your 
heavy sagacity? I will ignore it. Ho, you didactic formulator, debauched 
with facts, man is born a butterfly and crawls to his grave a worm. Man is 
born young and dies old. Man is born wise and dies a fool. The ideas of 
youth are his wings. Do you see the lightning maze of colors forever flash- 
ing over your head? It is youth. 

Ah! old Ossifus, your erudition is but the husk of my spirit. And my 
spirit is the shop-boy whistling on his way to work, joyous without reason 
for you have proved him an economic slave, stunted and damned forever to 
rot in chains. My spirit is the lover going to his ruin-woman, and tumbling 
out of heaven with a laugh. Ho! ho! old Petrifus, you have proved her the 
root of evil, the despoiler of greatness, the velvet vandal of illusions, and yet 
apd ele water 

And he is the artist running wild in the china-closet of the past. Have 
you anything sacred, old whiskers? Have you something labelled right and 
something labelled wrong? Show it to him. He will do for it. He is the 
eternal monster killing the dead. 
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There is no beauty but youth. There is no beauty in age. Ho! you 
doddering banality with the superior tolerance in your stutter, you are de- 
composing on your feet. Age is soiled. Age is dirty. Age drips with the 
phlegm of life. Age is the unclean residue in the cup. 

Ho!—there is no tomorrow. 

Blessed are the young in heart for they shall be God. 

CASED? 


Henri and Manship 


NE grows weary of the quibbling, the petty running about in circles 

of critics, would-be-critics, and students with the eyes of their teachers 
disputing “techniques,” values, and standards in regard to paintings that 
somehow seem to live outside any limits pedants have placed. Out from the 
noise the voice of the artist arises with a strength and clearness in words 
similar to the quality of his paintings. Writing in the February Craftsman 
of this year, telling of his work, his ideas, and his “people,” Robert Henri 
has this to say: 

“My love of mankind is individual. I am patriotic only about what I 
admire, and my devotion to humanity burns as brightly for Europe as for 
America. It flames up swiftly for Mexico if I am painting the peon there; 
it warms towards the bull fighter of Spain if in spite of its cruelty there 
is that element in his art which I find beautiful; it intensifies before the 
Irish peasant whose love, poetry, simplicity, and humor have enriched my 
existence just as completely as though these people were of my own coun- 
try and my own hearthstone. Everywhere I see at times this beautiful ex- 
pression of the dignity of life to which I respond with a wish to preserve 
this beauty of humanity for my friends to enjoy... .. . . The Chinese 
American girl who has found coquetry in new freedom; the peon, a symbol 
of a destroyed civilization in Mexico, and the Indian who works as one in 
slavery and dreams as a man in still places . . . . . . all their lives are in 
their expression, in their eyes, their movements or they are not worth trans- 
lating into art.” 

He very simply tells what he feels about technique, which ought to 
quiet the objection to his or any individual’s methods: 

“Technique is merely a language, and as I grow older and see more 
and more clearly I have but one intention and that is to make this language 
as clear and simple and sincere as is humanly possible. ... . It is a language 
of no value for its own sake... .. It must be so translucent that it can be 
forgotten, the value of the subject shining through it.” 

A woman who sat for Henri last year for her portrait has this to say 
of him in a recent letter: 
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“To me he is quite the most wonderful man among American artists; 
so very big yet simple as a child; so very human yet utterly unconscious 
of his humanity. He is much like Whitman only more tender, more subtle. 
To Henri life is his art. That’s what makes him truly great. That’s what 
made him go to the Ferrer School and awaken talent and even genius where 
no one else would have seen anything to awaken. As a teacher Henri is 
perhaps even greater than as a painter. I heard him explain things to his 
class only twice, but I have never heard anything more fascinating and vivid. 
His greatest worth, however, is his sense of freedom, his fervent belief that 
only freedom can bring out the best in the individual. He is really an 
anarchist though he does not label himself one.” . 

And thus the exhibit of twenty-five paintings at the Art Institute takes 
on a broader and more beautiful air. It becomes human and alive even 
though the noise from the studios is confusing. 


Paul Manship also has a room at the Art Institute: Greek, Asyrian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Egyptian, Italian, Roman, Gothic, and what not; but 
where, oh where, is Paul Manship—“foremost American sculptor’? The 
incongruous and nerve-racking thing about the collection is that besides 
merely exactly reproducing all the above mentioned periods and styles he 
goes so far as to use two or three in oye piece of work. The Jnfant Herakles: 
fountain and bowl is a terror of complications, with gothic gargoyles as the 
high points of one’s discontent. The American Indian (with the African 
animal skin and the Egyptian hair and Roman face) and pronghorn antelope 
(Egyptian bronze of Apline antelope) is the property of the Art Institute, 
having been purchased by the “friends of American Art”....... The 
conventionalized Roman busts with the Greek lettering were so top-heavy in 
appearance that I grew quite dizzy. . 

I found relief in the sculptor of the Agent Greeks,—peace in the sim- 
plicity of a strange inspired beauty that intricate handling which draws on 


past glories can never produce. 
CrALZ. 
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Fairy-Tale Mysticism 


Jerusalem, a Novel by Selma Lagerléf (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York). 


HOSE Scandinavians! I have often wondered at the combination of 

grim strength with childlike imaginativeness that we find in the artists 
of those pale cold lands. In the winter, at twilight, I like to sit with closed 
eyes and to relive old and new Norse sagas, the unbelievable wonders told 
or sung or painted with the perfect earnestness of absorbed children; I like 
to dream then to the accompaniment of the not-smiling music of the sad child, 
Edward Grieg. 

Jerusalem is not a novel, not according to the terminology accepted here- 
tofore. For—may I reveal a secret en passant?—we are on the eve of the 
publication of a novel by a Chicagoan who will revolutionize the prevailing 
literary classifications. Another thing which is not! Selma Lagerlof is not 
a mystic, some of her friends want us to believe; not in the Maeterlinckian 
sense. The book is a series of tapestries to be hung in an ideal children’s- 
room ; a web of fairy-tales told in the Scandinavian, unsmiling, earnest way. 
Mystic? Yes, as much as all fairy-tales are mystic, as much as all not 
“clever” and “wonderful” children are mystic. A mysticism which instead 
of lifting us up to the clouds brings the clouds down to us; instead of lending 
us wings and making us soar in imperceptible intangible regions, anthropo- 
morphosizes gods and spirits and drags them down to terra firma. So con- 
vincing! We actually see the dead Ingmarssons gathered in a large farm 
house up in heaven; we see their ruddy hard faces, sandy hair, white eyes; 
we hear their slow, heavy, laconic talk. We are not surprised at meeting 
Christ among the pines in the glow of the autumnal sunset. The opening of 
heaven on a winter night before the eyes of the two Ingomars appears as 
ordinary reality. We are in a world where everything is simple, believable, 
possible. And you cannot smile; you are in an earnest childlike atmosphere. 

Those Scandinavians ! Ke 
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The Reader Critic 


UNWORTHY! 


Rev. W. D. J., Riverside, Il.: 

I used to have great expectations for you. But, pardon the frankness of one who 
has watched the careers of many writers in the past fifty years, you are headed now 
either for the lake or a padded cell. God forbid you reach either. Let an old man 
say that the only way to find life is to lose it. Forget it and reach out a hand to 
the poor, the sick, the suffering, and the sinning. Happiness comes only in forget- 
fulness of self and ministering to others. It is never the result of a theory but of 
action. I have seen so many wrecked on the reefs toward which you are drifting 
that I am fain to call out and entreat you to find happiness where alone it can be 
found, not in fleeing from the world or cursing it but in thanking God you were 
born into a world where you can be of some use to your fellows. Those lines of yours 
in the September issue might have been written by a Heine, a Byron, or a Walt_Whit- 
man. But they are unworthy of you. You were born to bless your fellows. Be true 
to your vocation. 


AN EXAMPLE! 


R. C. Smith, Chicago: 

Inspiration will never take the place of intelligence, nor enthusiasm that of cere- 
bration. Your magazine will die,—as a steam engine would grow useless in which no 
direction toward any cylinder was given to the indubitable forces generated in the 
boiler. For your pages are as a rule careless, unconsidered, and inept. Let me give 
you an example :— 

Mr. Huntley Carter, in your September number, ‘wrote on “Poetry versus 
Imagism.” I happen to consider his article an ill-digested congeries of vague views; 
but other persons may feel differently about it. What, however, can be the estimation 
in which every sane and intelligent and decently responsible man will hold your maga- 
zine and Mr. Carter when he has the effrontery to present to us such an example of 
ineptitude and carelessness as this :— 

“Browning...... gets to work in a businesslike manner: 

The sun looked over the water's brim 
And straight there was a path of gold for him 


And a world of souls for me. 
I QUOTE FROM MEMORY, BUT I BELIEVE I QUOTE CORRECTLY.” (The capitals 


are mine.) 

May I ask—must an enthusiasm for or against the new movements obliterate all 
sense of accuracy, all love of clear and rational communication, all fidelity to honest 
statement, and all interest in truth? Your Mr. Carter and his extraordinary indiffer- 
ence to the workaday obligations of literary criticism have considerably discouraged 
my interest in the new forces. I can imagine Mr. Carter writing—‘Since, as Nansen 
says, ‘The natives of the polar regions are coal-black,-—(J quote from memory), it 
must be hotter there than at the equator.” 

You have printed many enconiums of your magazine: I shall watch with curiosity 
to see if you print this. 
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THE WEAKNESS OF REVOLT 


Dr. Weil, New York: 

The spirit of revolt is compounded from many causes. Even in the average young 
girl of whom Mr. Hecht writes in the August Litrte Review it arises as much from 
her digestion as from her incomplete physical functioning, as much from her work as 
from her leisure, as much from her friends as from her freshness. Mr. Hecht would 
be the first to admit that; would he be equally willing to admit that it meets death 
variously? 

He talks only of the family as the snuffer for the flame. This does not mean 
that he excludes other causes, but it does mean that he has overemphasized one. 

It is true, as Mr. Hecht insists, that the American family tends to quell revolt. 
The battle of the generations is as old as the race; the family has always struggled 
to bring the rebel into line for its own preservation. But that struggle in all its 
various shades of acuteness has become a truism of modern thought, thanks to a 
multiplex modern drama, a scientific sociology, and even the daily press. Why discuss 
the subject only to dwell again heavily on the obvious? 

The problem is far more complicated. The verdict of guilt against the family 
grows monotonous when returned at every inquest. To place a single responsible 
cause for any tremor to revolt that dies abortive is to lack subtlety. 

Along with each verdict against the family there is also a verdict against the 
individual. One is not to blame if she is not a genius, but if even her greatest 
emotions are somewhat lacking in poignancy, the fluctuating spirit of restlesness in 
her never reaches the heights which demand action. 

Along with each verdict against the family there is also a verdict against the 
quality of the revolutionary spirit. Not only are its causal factors weak and fluctu- 
ating, but the very vagueness which to Mr. Hecht constitutes its charm spells also 
its damnation. A spirit of restlessness is, in itself, nothing about which one can go 
to the hilltops and shout, and when it crystalizes in some particular issue —a book, 
a picture, a small individual right,—the object often seems too trivial to struggle for. 
To be sure the principle is not a small thing, but a principle is abstract and when 
it confronts a concrete bit of suffering, it fades by contrast. 

The sordid bread and butter difficulties to be faced by one standing wholly alone, 
the scathing force of public opinion, the pain of others which, when you love them, 
is pain to you,— these are realities which only the truly big souls dare to face. For 
most of us the spirit of revolt is too diffuse even to demand action, and for most of 
the rest action is too divine a consummation to be compassed by our weak human 
spirit. Not to any external cause really, but to an inherent lack in us, is it due that 
we slowly grow complacent, instead of crusading worthily in behalf of liberty. 


Alice Groff, Philadelphia: 

The most of you publishers are such unspeakable Kaisers of Kultur that you treat 
the geniuses who make you what you are as insignificant privates in a literary army, 
which you deploy; keeping them dangling upon your critical pleasure, or blowing 
them to pieces because they do not happen to walk the line you mark out. 

I suppose this is inevitable, however, in the present social order and that there 
will never be free literary expression until there is publishing organization on the 
part of the whole people for the benefit of the whole people. May the universe speed 
the day of such organization. 
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Have You Read—? 


(In this column will‘be given each month 
a list of current magazine articles which, as an 
intelligent being, you will not want to miss.) 


Gaudier-Brzeska’s Art, by John Caurnos. The Egoist, September 1. 

Havelock Ellis on Birth Control in Physical Culture for September, October, 
November. 

The Literature of a Moral Republic, by H. L. Menken. The Smart Set, 
October. 

The Undergraduate. The New Republic, September 25. 


Can You Read——? 


(In this column will be given each month a 
resume of current cant which, as an intelligent 
being, you may wish to be diverted or angered 
or stimulated by.) 


International Duty and Hyphenated Americans, by Theodore Roosevelt. 
The Metropolitan, October. 

In Memory of Lieutenant Rupert Brooke, by Joyce Kilmer. The Bookman, 
September. 

Llewellyn Jones on New Tendencies in the Arts, in any issue of The Chicago 
Evening Post Friday Review. 


polly 
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Sleep Outdoors All Winter with the 
Hold-Heet Health Blanket 


Reserve Force—health—virility of 
mind and body—clear eyes—brain pow- 
er—these are considerations, aren't they? 


Keep them up to 100% by cashing in on Na- 
ture’s richest offering—FRESH AIR. 


The Hold-Heet Health Blanket solves 


the problem of outdoor winter sleeping. 
Endorsed and used by over three thousand 
eminent authorities, doctors, lawyers, bankers, 
business men. It makes the modern fresh air 
bed room far more comfortable than the old 
stuffy one and a thousand times more healthful. 


Built the same and is, in many re- 
spects, like a regular blanket. Speci- 


ally wound, protected asbestos covered 
heating element distributes an even de- 
gree of heat to every part of the blanket. 
Connected with the nearest lamp socket—con- 
sumes about Ic worth of current a night. 
Equipped with 3-heat control—cannot overheat. 
Very light, soft and flexible and weighs less 
than half as much as the ordinary comforter. 
Covered with a beautiful soft, navy blue sateen. 
Complete in leatherette case. Delivered prepaid 
at the following prices:— 


Size 36x36 inches, 3-heat Special 


infants’ 2.2.60 ee ee $10.00 
Size 36x72 inches, 3-heat Single 
Width. GS oknancus ees ene 14.00 


/ Width 
CI, 
ss i Obey that impulse—NOW. It’s the 
cheapest health insurance you can buy. 
Every-Hold-Heet Blanket is guaranteed 
for two years. They last a life time. Send 


your order now—and get winter health and 
comfort. 


National Electric Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 
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A group is being formed 
for the study of Russian 
language. 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


will lecture at 


The Fine Arts Theatre 


A group is being formed 
for the study of Russian 
literature. 


from Nov. 21 to Dec. 5 


For information inquire 


at the 


Subjects to be announced later. 
All information may be had at the 
office of The Little Review, 834 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


LITTLE REVIEW 
834 Fine Arts Building 


ee Tchai-na-ya Russian Art Store 


Peasant Handicraft 
Linens, Laces 
Antique Jewelry 


Russian Tea Room 


Luncheons, Dinners 
Afternoon Tea 


116 S. Michigan Blvd. 730 Sheridan Rd. 
R. 300, Lake View Bldg. M. R. POLAKOPF & SON 


Statement of Ownership, Management, Circulation, Etc., required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912 
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THE DRAMA _ 


for August Contained This Interesting Material 


A LETTER CONCERNING AUGIER, by Eugene Brieurx......... 323 
THE MARRIAGE OF OLYMPE, by Emile Augwr............++-- 358 
EMILE AUGIPR® by Garret Clark) Secu 6 aoe eas eae ee een 440 
PARSER DRAMA. by George Cecil so... cece sain ss omie ee oii tel 459 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE ACTOR, by Arthur Pollock......... 468 
FRANK WEDEKIND, by Frances Fayo..<: 2. 0sessesssenses ses 479 
DEPERSONALIZING THE INSTRUMENTS.OF THE DRAMA, 

by /untley. Covrier. acc. ane Wiompe ee ass cae eae en 495 


JAMES SHIRLEY, DRAMATIST, a review by Charlton Andrews... 506 
PLAYING HAMLET AS SHAKESPEARE STAGED IT IN 1601, 


bys Charlotte POrter sic tea re se = Aenea ee 511 
CHIEF CONTEMPORARY DRAMATISTS, a review by Alfred K, 

Eddi cesta enaets Re Oe tee ee be Oe Ay is wer 
THE SHAKESPEARE TERCENTENARY, Percival Chubb....... 531 
RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON THE DRAMA..........- 537 


A SELECTIVE LIST OF ESSAYS AND BOOKS ABOUT THE 
THEATRE AND OF PLAYS published during the second quarter 


of 1915, compiled by Frank Chouteau Brown................+.-: 538 


The Drama for November will be a notable number. Rabindranath 
Tagore will contribute an article on the stage that crystallizes much of the 
present diverse generalization, especially in discussions of stagecraft. Julius 
Brouta, perhaps the most celebrated drama critic of Spain, will write of the 
work of Benavente, a brilliant Spanish playwright of today. A puppet play 
of Benavente, the popular Los Interessos Creados, will be printed in its en- 
tirety. The New Stage Art in its Relation to Drama will be considered 
from a new point of view by Alice Corbin Henderson. The articles begun 
in the present number, Playing Hamlet as Shakespeare Staged It in 1601, by 
Charlotte Porter, and The Evolution of the Actor, by Arthur Pollock, will 
be concluded. 

In November also will appear what promises to be one of the most 
important pieces of dramatic poetry ever written in America, Edwin Arling- 
ton Robinson’s Ben Jonson Entertains a Man from Stratford. In beauty 
of verse, in poetic vision, and in its appreciation of the fine human quality 
of Shakespeare the poem is a leading feature of the Shakespeare Tercente- 
nary Celebration. 


The Drama, a Quarterly 736 Marquette Building 
$3.00 per year Chicago 
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THE 
SEXUAL 
QUESTION 


Heretofore sold by subscription, only to physicians. Now offered to the public. 
Written in plain terms. Former price $5.50. Now sent prepaid for $1.60. This 
is the revised and enlarged Marshall English translation. Send check, money 
order or stamps. 


Ignorance Is the Great Curse! 


Do you know, for instance, the scientific difference between love and passion? 
Human life is full of hideous exhibits of wretchedness due to ignorance of sexual 
normality. 


Stupid, pernicious prudery long has blinded us to sexual truth. Science was 
slow in entering this vital field. In recent years commercialists eyeing profits have 
unloaded many unscientific and dangerous sex books. Now the world’s great 
scientific minds are dealing with this subject upon which human happiness often 
depends. No longer is the subject tabooed among intelligent people. 

We take pleasure in offering to the American public, the work of one of the 
world’s greatest authorities upon the question of sexual life. He is August 
Forel, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., of Zurich, Switzerland. His book will open your 
eyes to yourself and explain many mysteries. You will be better for this 
knowledge. 


Every professional man and woman, those dealing with social, medical, criminal, 
legal, religious and educational matters will find this book of immediate value. 
Nurses, police officials, heads of public institutions, writers, judges, clergymen 
and teachers are urged to get this book at once. 

The subject is treated from every point of view. The chapter on “love and other 
irradiations of the sexual appetite” is a profound exposition of sex emotions— 
Contraceptive means discussed—Degeneracy exposed—A guide to all in domestic 
relations—A great book by a great man. 


ed 
GOTHAM BOOK SOCIETY, DEPT. 564. 


General dealers in books, sent on mail order. 


142 W. 23d St., New York City. 


In answering this advertisement mention THE LitTLe Review. 
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DAVID HOCHSTEIN 
Violin Recital 


FINE ARTS THEATRE 
410 S. Michigan Blvd. 


SUNDA Y AFTERNOON 
December 5 


Program to be Announced Later 


Books to Rent and Sell 


All the latest fiction available as soon as published at moderate rental fee. Most 
efficient and satisfactory book renting service in Chicago. 


Those wishing to purchase new or second hand books are invited to send us their 
want lists. Quotations submitted before purchases are made. We can save you 
money. Send for catalog. 


Venetian Library and Book Shop 
215 VENE RIAN IBEDG: 
15 E. WASHINGTON ST. CHICAGO 
Opp. Marshall Field's 
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Gorky’s “Chelkash, and Other Stories” 
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AMERICA’S COMING-OF-AGE 


by VAN WYCK BROOKS 


A study of American ideals and reality: as- 
pirations and performance. 

What is it that prevents the maturity of our 
literature and lifer 


In our art, our politics, our letters, the tortu- 
ous trails of the “Highbrow” and of the 
“TLowbrow” may be traced. They stem from 
Jonathan Edwards and Benjamin Franklin 


respectively. 

Whither do they lead? 
eee Read the book: it marks a step forward in 
CEerotes American criticism. 
$1.00 net. 


Published by B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth avenue, New York City. 
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AMY LOWELL’S NEW BOOK 


SIX FRENCH POETS 


Studies in Contemporary Literature 


——_—_____———— By the author of “Sword Blades and Poppy 
Emile Verhaeren Seed,” “A Dome of Many-Coloured Glass,” etc. 


Albert Samain Written by one of the foremost liv- 
Remy de Gourmont ing American poets, this is the first book 
Henri de Reenier in English containing a careful and 


minute study, with translations, of the 
famous writers of one of the greatest 
epochs in French poetry. 


$2.50 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Francis Jammes 
Paul Fort 
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“Life Itself” 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


I 


UT you don’t know Life,” they are always saying. 
I wonder what it is they mean? 


They mean humanity and the urge of it: 

In the beginning and in the end the soul’s longing to be known, to 
know itself, and to know others; 

And that means, in the beginning and in the end, the quest for love; 

It is the ideal of love and the finding of it; 

And the magic of it and the drain of disillusionment ; 

And the luxury of sorrow and the voluptuousness of suffering ; 

And the vacuum that is beyond death; 

And the conviction that ideals are better than reality ; 

And the decision to live for “art”; 

And the pull to new love 

And the discovery that love is enslavement ; 

And the breaking from it; 

And the courage to contain life; 

And the emancipation from something ; 

And the complacency of first freedom; 

And the emptiness of it; 

And the pull to new love 

And the discovery that rapture is not relived ; 

And the conviction that passion is not love; 

» And the dedication to “the spiritual” ; 

And the pull to new love 

And the deepest agony, which is unrequited love; 

And the realization of people; 
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And the discovery that the world is wrong ; 

And the glory of rebellion ; 

And the emancipation for something ; 

And the pull to new love 

And the birth of cynicism; 

And the conviction that rebellion is futile; 

And the discovery of one’s self; 

And the dedication to one’s self; 

And the discovery that one’s self is not big enough; 
And the pull to new love. 

And the knowledge that love includes sede 

And the sense of rich growing: 

And the hope of sharing growth; 

And the longing to be known; 

And the relinquishing of that longing ; 

And the discovery that perfection does not last; 

And the sufficiency of self-direction ; 

And the completeness of freedom ; 

And the longing to know the human soul; 

And the pull to new love ; 

And the relinquishing of that longing ; 

And the discovery of the peace that is in nature; 

And the realization of the unimportance of man; 

And the knowledge that only great moments are attainable; 
And the hatred of consummations; 

And the realization of truths too late to act upon them; 
And the acceptance of substitutes ; 

And the pull to new love 


And every human being knows these things. 


108 


“But you don’t know life itself,” I am always saying. 
I wonder what it is I mean. 


I think it is something wonderful like color and sound, and something 
mystical like fragrance and flowers. 

And something incredible like air and wind, 

And something of grey magic like rain; 

It is faded deserts and the unceasing sea; 

It is the moving stars; 

It is the orange sun stepping through blue curtains of sky, 

And the rose sun dropping through black trees; 

It is green storms running across greenness, 

And gold rose petals spilled by the moon on dark water ; 
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It is snow and mist and clouds of color, 

It is tree gardens and painted birds; 

It is leaves of autumn and grasses of spring; 

It is flower forests and the petals of stars; 

It is morning—yellow mornings, green mornings, red mornings, gold 


mornings, silver mornings, sun mornings, mist mornings, mornings of dew; 


It is night—white nights, green nights, grey nights, purple nights, blue 


nights, moon nights, rain nights, nights that burn; 


It is waking in the first of the morning, 

It is the deep adventure of sleep; 

It is lights on rivers and lights on pavements ; 
It is boulevards bordered with flowers of stone; 
It is poetry and Japanese prints and the actor on a stage; 
It is music; 

It is dreams that could not happen; 

It is emotion for the sake of emotion; 

It is life for the sake of living; 

It is silence; 

It is the unknowable; 

It is eternity; 

It is death. 


And only artists know these things. 
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The Zeppelins Over London 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 


‘ The war saps all one’s energy. It seems impossible to do 
any creative work in the midst of all this turmoil and carnage. ; Of course 
you know that we had the Zeppelins over London? Let me give you my 
version of the affair. 

It was just after eleven. We were sitting in our little flat, which is on 
the top floor of a building on the slope of Hampstead Hill. We were read- 
ing—I was savouring, like a true decadent, that over-sweet honied Latin 
of the early Renaissance in an edition of 1513! Could anything be more 
peaceful? Our window was shut—so the silence was absolute. Suddenly 
there was a Bang! and a shrill wail. “That was pretty close,” said I. 
Bang—whizz! Bang—whizz! Shrapnel from the anti-aircraft guns which 
are not five hundred yards from our house! (Of course, like boobies, we 
thought they were bombs.) I jumped up and got my coat, and grabbed the 
door-key. It took hours to put out the light! (All the time Bang—whizz!) 
It seemed interminable, that descent of those four flights of stairs, all the 
time with the knowledge that any second might see the whole damn place 
blown to hell. We could see the flashes of the guns and the searchlights 
as we passed the windows—they were pointed straight at us! That meant 
that the Zeppelin was either right overhead or coming there! Some excite- 
ment, I tell you. I shiver with excitement when I think of it. We stood 
at the porch for a few seconds—very long seconds—wondering what to do. 
You are supposed to get into the cellars, but we haven't got cellars; and 
it’s very risky in the streets from the flying shrapnel. We could see the 
long searchlights pointing to a spot almost overhead and the little red pin- 
pricks of bursting shells. A man came down from one of the flats—very 
calm, with field glasses, to have a look at the animal! Suddenly we saw it, 
clear over head, with shells from three of four guns making little rose- 
coloured punctures in the air underneath it. One shell went near, very 
near, the Zeppelin swerved, tilted—“They’ve got it! It’s coming down!” 
we all exclaimed. In the distance we could hear faint cheering. But the 
Zeppelin righted itself, waggled a little, and scenting danger made for the 
nearest cloud! Apparently a piece of shell had hit the pilot, for there was 
no apparent damage to be seen through the glasses. There were a few 
more bangs from the guns, followed by the cat squeals of the shells and 
the little explosions in the air. Then silence as the Zeppelin got into a 
cloud; the searchlights looked wildly for it, for ten minutes. Then they 
all went out and in the resulting darkness we could see the glow of the 
fires in London. 
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What rather detracts from our heroism is the fact that the Zeppelin 
had already dropped all its bombs in the middle of London, but we didn’t 
know it till afterwards. 

I deduce these reflections. 1. That as an engine of frightfulness the 
Zeppelin is over-rated. And the damage it does is comparatively unim- 
portant. 2. That it is uncultured of the Germans to risk murdering the 
English Imagists and ruining the only poetic movement in England, for the 
sake of getting their names into the papers. 3. That I notice I never go to 
bed now earlier than twelve, and frequently go for a walk about eleven 
o'clock. 

I can’t of course tell you where the bombs fell, as it is strictly forbidden. 
Still I can say this: that no public building of any kind was touched; that 
it looks jolly well as if our Teutonic friends made a dead set at St. Paul’s 
and the British Museum; that, without exception, the bombs fell on the 
houses of the poor and the very poor—except for a warehouse or so and 
some offices; that one bomb fell near a block of hospitals, containing para- 
lytics and other cripples and diseased persons, smashed all the hospital 
windows, and terrified the unhappy patients into hysterics; that, lastly, it 
is a damned lie to say there are guns on St. Paul’s and the British 
Museum—the buildings are too old to stand the shock of the recoil. Voila! 

Remy de Gourmont is dead. . . . Camille de Saint- 
Croix also. It is hard to write of friends recently dead. 


The experienced artist knows that in- 
spiration is rare and that intelligence is left 
to complete the work of intuition ; he puts his 
ideas under the press and squeezes out of 
them the last drop of the divine juices that 
are in them—(and if need be sometimes he 
does not shrink from diluting them with 
clear water).—Romain Rolland. 
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Portrait of Theodore Dreiser 


ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 


There were gilded Chinese dragons 
And tinkling danglers of glass 
And dirty marble-topped tables 
Around us, that late night-hour. 
You ate steadily and silently 
From a huge bowl of chop-suey 
Of repellant aspect ; 
While I,— I, and another,— 
Told you that you had the style neither of William Morris 
Nor of Walter Pater. 


And it was perfectly true 
But you continued to occupy yourself 
With your quarts of chop-suey. 
And somehow you reminded me 
Of nothing so much as of the knitting women 
Who implacably counted stitches while the pride of France 
Went up to death. 


Tonight I am alone, 
A long way from that Chinese restaurant, 
A long way from wherever you are. 
And I find it difficult to recall to my memory 
The image of your large laboring inexpressive face. 
For I have just turned the last page 
Of a book of yours— 
A book large and superficially inexpressive,—like yourself. 
It has not, any more than the old ones, 
The style of Pater. 
But now there are passing before me 
Interminable figures in tangled procession— 
Proud or cringing, starved with desire or icy, 
Hastening toward a dream of triumph or fleeing from a dream of doom,— 
Passing—passing—passing 
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Through a world of shadows, 

Through a chaotic and meaningless anarchy, 

Under heavy clouds of terrific gloom 

Or through ravishing flashes of knife-edged sunlight— 
Passing—passing—passing— 

Their heads haloed with immortal illusion — 

The terrible and beautiful, cruel and wonder-laden illusion of life. 


Theodore Dreiser 


JOHN COWPER Powys 


N estimating the intrinsic value of a book like The “Genius” and—gener- 
ally—of a writer like Theodore Dreiser, it is advisable to indulge in a 
little gentle introspection. 

Criticism need not always impose itself as an art; but it must at least 
conform to some of the principles that govern that form of human activity.. 
The worthlessness of so much energetic modern criticism is that it proceeds 
—like scum—from the mere surface of the writer’s intelligence. It is true 
that all criticism resolves itself ultimately into a matter of taste ;—but one 
has to discover what one’s taste really is; and that is not always easy. 

Taste is a living thing, an organic thing. It submits to the laws of 
growth; and its growth is fostered or retarded by many extraneous influ- 
ences. In regard to the appreciation of new and original works of art, it 
belongs to the inherent nature of taste that it should be enlarged, trans- 
muted, and undergo the birth-pangs of a species of re-creation. In the pres- 
ence of a work of art that is really unusual, in an attempt to appreciate a 
literary effect that has never appeared before, one’s taste necessarily suffers 
a certain embarrassment and uneasiness. It suffers indeed sometimes a 
quite extreme discomfort. This is inevitable. This is right. This means 
that the creative energy in the new thing is getting to work upon us, un- 
loosening our prejudices and enlarging our scope. Such a process is 
attended by exquisite intellectual excitement. It is also attended by a cer- 
tain rending and tearing of personal vanity. 
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One is too apt to confuse the existing synthesis of one’s aesthetic in- 
stincts with the totality of one’s being; and this is a fatal blunder; for who 
can fathom the reach of that circumference? And it is of the nature of all 
syntheses to change and grow. 

Yet, on the other hand, nothing is more ridiculous and ineffective than 
the kind of hand-to-mouth criticism which attempts to eliminate its own 
past, and to snatch at the glow and glamour of a work of art, as it were 
“de vacuo,” and out of misty clouds. If one wishes to catch the secret of 
true criticism; if one’s criticism is to be something more than a mere howl 
of senseless condemnation or yawp of still more senseless praise; one must 
attempt to do what Goethe and Saint-Beuve and Brandes and Pater were 
always doing: that is to say, to make every use of every tradition, our own, 
as well as that of classical authority ;—and then carry all this a little, just 
a little, further; giving it the shudder and the eee interest of the 
process of organic growth. 

Without tradition, the tradition of our own determined taste and the 
tradition of classical taste, there can be no growth. Oracles uttered in neg- 
lect of these, are oracles “in vacuo,” without meaning or substance; without 
roots in human experience. Whether we are pleased to acknowledge it or 
not, our own gradually-evolved taste is linked at a thousand points with the 
classical taste of the ages. In criticizing new work we can no more afford 
to neglect such tradition than, in expressing our thoughts, we can afford 
to neglect language. 

Tradition is the language of criticism. It can be carried further: every 
original work of art, by producing a new reaction upon it, necessarily car- 
ries it further. But it cannot be swept aside; or we are reduced to dumb- 
ness ; to such vague growls and gestures as animals might indulge in. Crit- 
icism, to carry any intelligible meaning at all, must use the language pro- 
vided by the centuries. There is no other language to use; and in default 
of language we are reduced, as I have said, to inarticulate noises. 

The unfortunate thing is, that much of the so-called “criticism” of our 
day is nothing better than such physiological gesticulation. In criticism, as 
in life, a certain degree of continuity is necessary, or we become no more 
than arbitrary puffs of wind, who may shriek one day down the chimney, 
and another day through a crack in the door, but in neither case with any 
intelligible meaning for human ears. 

In dealing with a creative quality as unusual and striking as that of 
Theodore Dreiser, it is of absolutely no critical value to content ourselves 
with a crude physical disturbance on the surface of our minds, whether such 
disturbance is favourable or unfavourable to the writer. It is, for instance, 
quite irrelevant to hurl condemnation upon a work like the “Genius” be- 
cause it is largely preoccupied with sex. It is quite equally irrelevant to 
lavish enthusiastic laudations upon it because of this preoccupation. A 
work of art is not good because it speaks daringly and openly about things 
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that shock certain minds. It is not bad because it avoids all mention of 
such things. An artist has a right to introduce into his work what he 
pleases and to exclude from his work what he pleases. The question for 
the critic is, not what subject has he selected, but how has he treated that 
subject ;—has he made out of it an imaginative, suggestive, and convincing 
work of art, or has he not! There is no other issue before the critic than 
this ; and if he supposes there is,—if he supposes he has the smallest author- 
ity to dictate to a writer what his subject shall be;—he is simply making a 
fool of himself. 

There is an absurd tendency among some of us to suppose that a writer 
is necessarily a great writer because he is daring in his treatment of sex. 
This is quite as grotesque an illusion as the opposite one, that a great writer 
must be idealistic and uplifting. There is not the remotest reason why he 
should concern himself with sex; if he prefers—as did Charles Dickens for 
instance—to deal with other aspects of life. On the other hand there is not 
the least reason why he should be “uplifting.” Let him be an artist—an 
artist—that is the important matter! All these questions concerning “sub- 
jects” are tedious and utterly trifling. 

In the “Genius” Theodore Dreiser has achieved a very curious and a 
very original work. In doing it he has once more made it clear how much 
more interesting the quality of his own genius is than that of any other 
American novelist of the present age. 

The “Genius” is an epic work. It has the epic rather than the dramatic 
quality ; it has the epic rather than the mystic, or symbolic, quality. And 
strictly speaking, Dreiser’s novels, especially the later ones, are the only 
novels in America, are the only novels, as a matter of fact, in England or 
America, which possess this quality. It is quite properly in accordance 
with the epic attitude of mind, with the epic quality in art, this reduction of 
the more purely human episodes to a proportionate insignificance compared 
with the general surge and volume of the life-stream. It is completely in 
keeping with the epic quality that there should be no far-fetched psychology, 
no quivering suspensions on the verge of the unknown. 

Dreiser is concerned with the mass and weight of the stupendous life- 
tide; the life-tide as it flows forward, through vast panoramic stretches of 
cosmic scenery. Both in respect to human beings, and in respect to his 
treatment of inanimate objects, this is always what most dominatingly inter- 
ests him. You will not find in Dreiser’s books those fascinating arrests of 
the onward-sweeping tide, those delicate pauses and expectancies, in back- 
waters and enclosed gardens, where persons, with diverting twists in their 

rains, murmur and meander at their ease, protected from the great stream. 

hee in the Dreiser-world is so protected; nobody is so privileged. The 

great stream sweeps them all forward, sweeps them all away ; and not they, 
but Jt, must be regarded as the hero of the tale. 

It is precisely this quality, this subordination of the individual to the 
deep waters that carry him, which makes Dreiser so peculiarly the American 
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writer. Perhaps this is one of the reasons why he has had a more pro- 
foundly appreciative hearing in England than in the United States. It was 
so with Walt Whitman in his earlier days. To get the adequate perspective 
for a work so entirely epical it seems necessary to have the Atlantic as a 
modifying foreground. Americans—so entirely im it themselves—are nat- 
urally, unless they possess the Protean faculty of the editor of Reedy’s 
Mirror, unable to see the thing in this cosmic light. They are misled by 
certain outstanding details—the sexual scenes, for instance; or the financial 
scenes,—and are prevented by these, as by the famous “Catalogues” in 
Whitman, from getting the proportionate vision. 

The true literary descendants of the author of the Leaves of Grass are 
undoubtedly Theodore Dreiser and Edgar Masters. These two, and these 
two alone, though in completely different ways, possess that singular “be- 
yond-good-and-evil” touch which the epic form of art requires. It was just 
the same with Homer and Vergil, who were as naturally the epic children 
of aristocratic ages, as these are of a democratic one. 

Achilles is not really a very attractive figure—take him all in all; and 
we remember how scandalously 7Eneas behaved to Dido. The ancient epic 
writers, writing for an aristocracy, caught the world-stream from a poetic 
angle. The modern epic writers, writing for a democracy, catch it from a 
realistic one. But it is the same world-stream; and in accordance with the 
epic vision there is the same subordination of the individual to the cosmic 
tide. This is essentially a dramatic, rather than an epic epoch, and that is 
why so many of us are bewildered and confused by the Dreiser method. 

The “Genius” is a long book. But it might have been three times as 
long. It might begin anywhere and stop anywhere. It is the Prose-Iliad of 
the American Scene; and, like that other, it has a right to cut out its seg- 
ment of the shifting panorama at almost any point. 

And so with the style of the thing. It is a ridiculous mis-statement for 
critics to say that Dreiser has no style. It is a charming irony, on his own 
part, to belittle his style. He has, as a matter of fact, a very definite and 
a very effective style. It is a style that lends itself to the huge indifferent 
piling up of indiscriminate materials, quite as admirably as that gracious 
poetical one of the old epic-makers lent itself to their haughtier and more 
aristocratic purpose. One would recognize a page of Dreiser’s writings as 
infallibly as one would recognize a page of Hardy’s. The former relaxes 
his medium to the extreme limit and the latter tightens his; but they both 
have their “manner.” A paragraph written by Dreiser would never be 
mistaken for anyone else’s. If for no other peculiarity Dreiser’s style is 
remarkable for the shamelessness with which it adapts itself to the drivel 
of ordinary conversation. In the Dreiser books—especially in the later 
ones, where in my humble opinion he is feeling more firmly after his true 
way,—people are permitted to say those things which they actually do say 
in real life—things that make you blush and howl, so soaked in banality and 
ineptitude are they. In the true epic manner Dreiser gravely puts down 
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all these fatuous observations, until you feel inclined to cry aloud for the 
maddest, the most fantastic, the most affected Osconian wit, to serve as an 
antidote. 

But one knows very well he is right. People don’t in ordinary life— 
certainly not in ordinary democratic life—talk like Oscar Wilde, or utter 
deep ironic sayings in the style of Matthew Arnold. They don’t really— 
let this be well understood—concentrate their feelings in bitter pungent 
spasmodic outbursts, as those Rabelaisean persons in Guy de Maupassant. 
They just gabble and gibber and drivel; at least that is what they do in 
England and America. The extraordinary language which the lovers in 
Dreiser—we use the term “lovers” in large sense—use to one another 
might well make an aesthetic-minded person howl with nervous rage. But 
then,—and who does not know it?—the obsession of the sex-illusion is 
above everything else a thing that makes idiots of people; a thing that 
makes them talk like Simple Simons. In real life lovers don’t utter those 
wonderful pregnant sayings which leap to their lips in our subtle symbolic 
dramas. They just burble and blather and blurt forth whatever drivelling 
nonsense comes into their heads. Dreiser is the true master of the modern 
American Prose-Epic just because he is not afraid of the weariness, the 
staleness, the flatness, and unprofitableness of actual human conversation. 
In reading the great ancient poetic epics one is amazed at the “naivete” 
with which these haughty persons—these gods and demi-gods express their 
emotional reactions. It is “carried off,” of course, there, by the sublime 
heightening of the style; but it produces just the same final impression,— 
of the insignificance of the individual, whether mortal or immortal, com- 
pared with the torrent of Fate which sweeps them all along. 

And the same thing applies to Dreiser’s attitude towards “good and 
evil” and towards the problem of the “supernatural.” All other modern 
writers array themselves on this side or that. They either defend tradi- 
tional morality or they attack it. They are anxious, at all costs, to give 
their work dramatic intensity; they struggle to make it ironical, symbolical, 
mystical—God knows what! But Dreiser neither attacks morality nor 
defends immorality. In the true Epic manner he puts himself aside, and 
permits the great mad Hurly-Burly to rush pell-mell past him and write its 
own whirligig runes at its own careless pleasure. Even Zola himself was 
not such a realist. Zola had a purpose ;—the purpose of showing what a 
Beast the human animal is! Dreiser’s people are not beasts; and they shock 
our aesthetic sensibilities quite as often by their human sentiment as they 
do by their lapses into lechery. 

: To a European mind there is something incredibly absurd in the notion 
at these Dreiser books are immoral. 

Unlike the majority of French and Russian writers Dreiser is not inter- 
ested in the pathology of vice. He is too deeply imbued with the great 
naive epic spirit to stop and linger in these curious bye-paths. He holds 
Nature—in her normal moods—to be sufficiently remarkable. 
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It is the same with his attitude towards the “supernatural.” The Amer- 
ican Prose-Epic were obviously false to reality if the presence of the super- 
natural were not felt. It is felt and felt very powerfully; but it is kept in 
its place. Like Walt Whitman’s stellar constellations, it suffices for those 
who belong to it, it is right enough where it is—we do not want it any 
nearer ! 

Because the much-tossed wanderer, Eugene Witla, draws a certain 
consolation, at the last, from Christian Science, only a very literal person 
would accuse the author of The “Genius” of being a convert to the faith. 
To omit Christian Science from any prose-epic of American life would be 
to falsify the picture out of personal prejudice. Dreiser has no prejudices 
except the prejudice of finding the normal man and the normal woman, 
shuffled to and fro by the normal forces of life, an interesting and arresting 
spectacle. To some among us such a spectacle is not interesting. We must 
have the excitement of the unusual, the shock of the abnormal. Well! 
There are plenty of European writers ready to gratify this taste. Dreiser 
is not a European writer. He is an American writer. The life that interests 
him, and interests him passionately, is the life of America. It remains to 
be seen whether the life of America interests Americans! 

It is really quite important to get the correct point of view with regard 
to Dreiser’s “style.” The negative qualities in this style of his are indeed 
as important as the positive ones. He is so epical, so objective, so concrete 
and indifferent, that he is quite content when the great blocked-out masses 
of his work lift themselves from the obscure womb of being and take shape 
before him. When they have done this,—when these piled-up materials and 
portentous groups of people have limned themselves against the grey back- 
ground,—he himself stands aside, like some dim demiurgic forger in the 
cosmic blast-furnace, and mutters queer commentaries upon what he sees. 
He utters these commentaries through the lips of his characters—Cowper- 
wood, say, or Witla—or even some of the less important ones ;—and broken 
and incoherent enough they are! 

But what matter! The huge epic canvas is stretched out there before 
us. The vast cyclopean edifice lifts its shadowy bulk towards the grey 
sky. The thing has been achieved. The creative spirit has breathed upon 
the waters. Resting from his titanic labor, what matter if this Demiurge 
drowses, and with an immense humorous indifference permits his characters 
to nod too, and utter strange words in their dreams! 

The carelessness of Dreiser’s style, its large indolence, its contempt for 
epigrammatic point, its relaxed strength, is not really a defect at all when 
you regard his work from the epic view-point. 

There must be something in a great cosmic picture to take the place 
of the sand and silt and rubbish and rubble which we know so well in life, 
under the grey sky! And these stammered incoherences, these broken mut- 
terings, fill in this gap. They give the picture that drab patience, that 
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monotonous spaciousness which is required. Symbolic drama or psycholog- 
ical fiction can dispense with these blank surfaces. The prose-epic of Amer- 
ica cannot afford to do without them. They suggest that curious sadness— 
the sadness of large, flat, featureless scenery, which visitors from Europe 
find so depressing. 

Well! Thus it remains. If one is interested in the “urge—urge— 
urge,” as Whitman calls it, of the normal life-stream as it goes upon its 
way, in these American States, one reads Dreiser with a strange pleasure. 
He is no more moral than the normal life-stream is moral; and he is no 
more immoral. It is true the normal life-stream does not cover quite the 
whole field. There are back-waters and there are enclosed gardens. 

There was a Europe once. But the American prose-epic is the Amer- 
ican prose-epic. 


“So We Grew Together’” 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS 


Reading over your letters I find you wrote me 
“My dear boy,” or at times “dear boy,” and the envelope 
Said “master”—all as I had been your very son, 
And not the orphan whom you adopted. 
Well, you were father to me! And I can recall 
The things you did for me or gave me: 
One time we rode in a box-car to Springfield 
To see the greatest show on earth; 
And one time you gave me red-top boots, 
And one time a watch, and one time a gun. 
Well, I grew to gawkiness with a voice 
Like a rooster trying to crow in August 
Hatched in April, we'll say. 
And you went about wrapped up in silence 
With eyes aflame, and I heard little rumors 
; Of what they were doing to you, and how 
% They wronged you—and we were poor—so poor! 
And I could not understand why you failed, 


*Copyright, 1915, by Edgar Lee Masters. 
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And why if you did good things for the people 

The people did not sustain you. 

And why you loved another woman than Aunt Susan, 
So it was whispered at school, and what could be baser, 
Or so little to be forgiven? 


They crowded you hard in those days. 
But you fought like a wounded lion 
For yourself I know, but for us, for me. 
At last you fell ill, and for months you tottered 
Around the streets as thin as death, 
Trying to earn our bread, your great eyes glowing 
And the silence around you like a shawl! 
But something in you kept you up. 
You grew well again and rosy with cheeks 
Like an Indian peach almost, and eyes 
Full of moonlight and sunlight, and a voice 
That sang, and a humor that warded 
The arrows off. But still between us 
There was reticence; you kept me away 
With a glittering hardness; perhaps you thought 
I kept you away—for I was moving 
In spheres you knew not, living through 
Beliefs you believed in no more, and ideals 
That were just mirrors of unrealities. 
As a boy can be I was critical of you. 
And reasons for your failures began to arise 
In my mind—I saw specific facts here and there 
With no philosophy at hand to weld them 
And synthesize them into one truth— 
And a rush of the strength of youth 
Deluded me into thinking the world 
Was something so easily understood and managed 
While I knew it not at all in truth. 
And an adolescent egotism 
Made me feel you did not know me 
Or comprehend the all that I was. 
All this you divined. 


So it went. And when I left you and passed 
To the world, the city—still I see you 
With eyes averted, and feel your hand 
Limp with sorrow—you could not speak. 
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You thought of what I might be, and where 

Life would take me, and how it would end— 
There was longer silence. A year or two 

Brought me closer to you. I saw the play now 
And the game somewhat and understood your fights 
And enmities, and hardnesses and silences, 

And wild humor that had kept you whole — 

For your soul had made it as an antitoxin 

To the world’s infections. And you swung to me 
Closer than before—and a chumship began 
Between us. 


What vital power was yours! 
You never tired, or needed sleep, or had a pain, 
Or refused a delight. I loved the things now 
You had always loved, a winning horse, 
A roulette wheel, a contest of skill 
In games or sports . . . long talks on the corner 
With men who have lived and tell you 
Things with a rich flavor of old wisdom or humor; 
A woman, a glass of whisky at a table 
Where the fatigue of life falls, and our reserves 
That wait for happiness come up in smiles, 
Laughter, gentle confidences. Here you were 
A man with youth, and I a youth was a man, 
Exulting in your braveries and delight in life. 
How you knocked that scamp over at Harry Varnell’s 
When he tried to take your chips! And how I, 
Who had thought the devil in cards as a boy, 
Loved to play with you now and watch you play; 
And watch the subtle mathematics of your mind 
Prophecy, divine the plays. Who was it 
In your ancestry that you harked back to 
And reproduced with such various gifts 
Of flesh and spirit, Anglo-Saxon, Celt ?>— 
You with such rapid wit and powerful skill 
For catching illogic and whipping Error’s 
Fangéd head from the body? , 


I was really ahead of you 
At this stage, with more self-consciousness 
Of what man is, and what life is at last, 
And how the spirit works, and by what laws, 
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With what inevitable force. But still I was 
Behind you in that strength which in our youth, 
If ever we have it, squeezes all the nectar 

From the grapes. It seemed you’d never lose 
This power and sense of joy, but yet at times 

I saw another phase of you. 


There was the day 
We rode together north of the old town, 
Past the old farm houses that I knew— 
Past maple groves, and fields of corn in the shock, 
And fields of wheat with the fall green. 
It was October, but the clouds were summer’s, 
Lazily floating in a sky of June; 
And a few crows flying here and there, 
And a quail’s call, and around us a great silence 
That held at its core old memories 
Of pioneers, and dead days, forgotten things! 
[ll never forget how you looked that day. Your hair 
Was turning silver now, but still your eyes 
Burned as of old, and the rich olive glow 
In your cheeks shone, with not a line or wrinkle !— 
You seemed to me perfection—a youth, a man! 
And now you talked of the world with the old wit, 
And now of the soul—how such a man went down 
Through folly or wrong done by him, and how 
Man’s death cannot end all, 
There must be life hereafter! 


As you were that day, as you looked and spoke, 
As the earth was, I hear as the soul of it all 
Godard’s Dawn, Dvorak’s Humoresque, 

The Morris Dances, Mendelssohn’s Barcarole, 
And old Scotch songs, When the Kye Come Hame, 
And The Moon Had Climbed the Highest Hill, 
The Musseta Waltz and Rudolph’s Narrative; 
Your great brow seemed Beethoven’s 

And the lust of life in your face Cellini’s, 

And your riotous fancy like Dumas. 

I was nearer you now than ever before 

And finding each other thus I see to-day 

How the human soul seeks the human soul 
And finds the one it seeks at last. 
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For you know you can open a window 

That looks upon embowered darkness, 

When the flowers sleep and the trees are still 
At Midnight, and no light burns in the room; 
And you can hide your butterfly 

Somewhere in the room, but soon you will see 
A host of butterfly mates 

Fluttering through the window to join 

Your butterfly hid in the room. 

It is somehow thus with souls. 


This day then I understood it all: 
Your vital democracy and love of men 
And tolerance of life; and how the excess of these 
Had wrought your sorrows in the days 
When we were so poor, and the small of mind 
Spoke of your sins and your connivance 
With sinful men. You had lived it down, 
Had triumphed over them, and you had grown 
Prosperous in the world and had passed 
Into an easy mastery of life and beyond the thought 
Of further conquests for things. 
As the Brahmins say no more you worshipped matter, 
Or scarcely ghosts, or even the gods 
With singleness of heart. 
This day you worshipped Eternal Peace 
Or Eternal Flame, with scarce a laugh or jest 
To hide your worship; and I understood, 
Seeing so many facets to you, why it was 
Blind Condon always smiled to hear your voice, 
And why it was in a green-room years ago 
Booth turned to you, marking your face 
From all the rest, and said “There is a man 
Who might play Hamlet—better still Othello” ; 
And why it was the women loved you; and the priest 
Could feed his body and soul together drinking 
A glass of beer and visiting with you. 


Then something happened: 
Your face grew smaller, your brow more narrow, 
Dull fires burned in your eyes, 
Your body shriveled, you walked with a cynical shuffle, 
Your hands mixed the keys of life, 
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You had become a discord. 

A monstrous hatred consumed you— 

You had suffered the greatest wrong of all, 
I knew and granted the wrong. 


You had mounted up to sixty years, now breathing hard, 


And just at the time that honor belonged to you 
You were dishonored at the hands of a friend. 

I wept for you, and still I wondered 

If all I had grown to see in you and find in you 

And love in you was just a fond illusion— 

If after all I had not seen you aright as a boy: 
Barbaric, hard, suspicious, cruel, redeemed 

Alone by bubbling animal spirits— 

Even these gone now, all of you smoke 

Laden with stinging gas and lethal vapor. : 
Then you came forth again like the sun after storm— 
The deadly uric acid driven out at last 

Which had poisoned you and dwarfed your soul— 

So much for soul! 

The last time I saw you 

Your face was full of golden light, 

Something between flame and the richness of flesh. 
You were yourself again, wholly yourself. 

And oh, to find you again and resume 

Our understanding we had worked so long to reach— 
You calm and luminant and rich in thought! 

This time it seemed we said but “yes” or ‘‘no”— 
That was enough; we smoked together 

And drank a glass of wine and watched 

The leaves fall sitting on the porch. 

Then life whirled me away like a leaf, 

And I went about the crowded ways of New York. 


And one night Alberta and I took dinner 

At a place near Fourteenth Street where the music 
Was like the sun on a breeze-swept lake 

When every wave is a patine of fire, 

And I thought of you not at all 

Looking at Alberta and watching her white teeth 
Bite off bits of Italian bread, 

And watching her smile and the wide pupils 

Of her eyes, electrified by wine 

And music and the touch of our hands 

Now and then across the table. 
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We went to her house at last. 
And through a languorous evening. 
Where no light was but a single candle, 
We circled about and about a pending theme 
Till at last we solved it suddenly in rapture 
Almost by chance; and when I left 
She followed me to the hall and leaned above 
The railing about the stair for the farewell kiss— 
And I went into the open air ecstatically, 
With the stars in the spaces of sky between 
The towering buildings, and the rush 
Of wheels and clang of bells, 
Still with the fragrance of her lips and cheeks 
And glinting hair about me, delicate 
And keen in spite of the open air. 
And just as I entered the brilliant car 
Something said to me you are dead— 
I had not thought of you, was not thinking of you. 
But I knew it was true, as it was 
For the telegram waited me at my room. 

I didn’t come back. 
I could not bear to see the breathless breath 
Over your brow—nor look at your face— 
However you fared or where 
To what victories soever— 
Vanquished or seemingly vanquished ! 
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Choleric Comments 
ALEXANDER S. KAUN 


Faithful are the wounds of a friend.—Proverbs, 27:6. 


E were looking at oriental rugs one day, that enfant terrible, the 

Scavenger, and I. There were rugs that tempted me to transgress 
the tenth commandment, and there were rugs that jarred me as if I were 
listening to Carpenter’s Perambulator stunts. My fellow-flaneur became 
impatient with my critical remarks, 

“You don’t love rugs.” His Svidrigailovian face grinned. “If you 
did, you would just love them, you would not quibble. Academician!” 

The last epithet is used by THe LitTLe Review priests and prophets 
as a means to close all arguments. So it did on that occasion. But it left 
me pondering over the words of a New York critic who accused our maga- 
zine of being somewhat indiscriminate in its enthusiasm for the sake of 
enthusiasm, in its emotionalism for the sake of emotion. I recalled blush- 
ingly the confession of our chief Neo-Hellenist, who is moved aesthetically 
by any sort of music, whether it emanates from Kreisler’s Stradivarius or 
from the pianola at Henrici’s. 

I confess I am a fastidious lover. The dearer a person or a thing are 
to me the more I demand from them, the more painfully I am hurt by their 
flaws. Hence the number of my dislikes exceeds that of my likes. Hence 
I grit my teeth at the sight of Maria Gay in Carmen. Because the music of 
that opera is so full of eternal symbols to me, because when listening to it 
I understand why Nietzsche preferred Bizet to Wagner,—I am scalded 
by its vulgar cabaretization. Had I not been stirred by Mr. Powys’ re- 
markable liturgy of St. Oscar Wilde, I would not have been so keenly 
pricked by his subsequent remark in his Verlaine lecture that Rimbaud was 
a ruffian. It is because I cannot live without music that I am compelled 
to suffer weekly indigestion from the sauerkraut menus furnished by Mr. 
Stock’s baton. Will Mr. Scavenger of the rug-philosophy expect me not to 
swear and damn at the prospect of being doomed to a long season of Meister- 
singers, Perambulators, Goldmarckian fudge, Brahmsian Academics, Stock- 
ian Jubilee-Confetti, and similar insults? Let me touch another sore :—the 
Little Theatre, the Temple of Living Art, to which I have looked up with 
reverence and hope; the only theatrical organization in the city that seemed 
to have other considerations outside of box-receipts. I was present at the 
opening night of this season, and left the little “catacomb” with an aching 
heart. What reason, what artistic reason, is there to stage Andreyev’s 
Sabine Women anywhere outside of Russia? The play was written as a 
biting satire against the Russian liberals who fought against the government 
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with Tolstoyan Non-Resistance instead of joining the revolutionary prole- 
tariat. In Andreyev’s land he is perfectly, painfully understood; but here, 
on Michigan Avenue, the satire degenerated into a boring burlesque! Even 
Raymond Johnson’s suggestive, graceful horizons fail to save the situation. 
As to Lithuania—what is the matter with the Little Theatre males? They 
move and speak like hermaphrodites, they drink vodka and swear in squeak- 
ing falsettoes, they appear so feeble and effeminate in comparison with the 
virile, gruesome Ellen Van Volkenburg and Miriam Kipper. Then, how 
realistic—shades of Zola! Maurice Browne vomits so much more realist- 
ically than Charlie Chaplin in Shanghied. 

Finding myself in the Fine Arts Building, I am in dangerous proximity 
of another “Temple” that invites my friendly hostility. But I vision the 
brandishment of the Editor’s fatal pencil—silenzia! Yet, if I must refrain 
from, or at least postpone, my general attack on The LITTLE REVIEW, let me 
be allowed, pray, to whip one of my confreres, the Scavenger. Whether a 
sound thrashing will do him good or not is doubtful; but he certainly de- 
serves flagellation. As a denier, as a depreciator, as an anti, he is as con- 
vincing as a bulldog; but when he loves, when he lauds and affirms, his 
voice thins to that of a sick puppy. He should be administered cure from 
his mania of showering superlatives upon false gods and counterfeit proph- 
ets. I dislike the role of a Good Samaritan, but our Scavenger is so young, 
so impressionable; perhaps he will repent. Besides, I sympathize with him. 
He is one of those promising Americans who suffocate in their native at- 
mosphere, or lack of atmosphere, and are easily lured and led astray by 
will-o’-the wisps. In his yearning for wings he is apt to proclaim a domestic 
rooster as an eagle; in his craving for sun, for light, he often mistakes a 
cardboard butaforial sun for Phoebus Apollo. Hence his admiration for 
that Arch-Borrower, Huneker. ‘He is one of the two or three American 
critics that are above Puritanic provincialism, that are broad, European!” 
exclaims Scavenger. It is true; but this truth serves only as a testimonia 
pauperitatis for the intellectual state of this country, where glittering counter_ 
feit coins are less odious than Simon-pure Americanism. The Huneker-cult 
is one of the American tragedies of which I have spoken on other occasions, 
the tragedy of surrogates. The young generation, seething with longing for 
the great and the beautiful in life and art, is forced to feed on substitutes 
in the absence of real quantities. They want to read a living word about 
Verlaine, about Huysmans, about Matisse, about those winged titans who 
make Trans-Atlantic life so rich and pulsating, and they turn to Huneker, 
‘the great concocter of newspaper clippings and boulevard gossip. When 

icavenger read for me Huncker’s admirable essay on Huysmans I was not 
yet aware that whatever was admirable in the essay had been borrowed 
almost in toto from Havelock Ellis’s Affirmations.* Why use the second 


*A ffirmations, by Havelock Ellis. Boston: Houghton M ifflin. 


The first edition of the book was issued about twenty years ago, yet 
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or third-hand patched up cloak of Boulevardier-Huneker, when you may 
drink from the very source, from Arthur Symons, from Havelock Ellis, 
from—oh, well, who can recount them? Ah, the tragedy of substitutes ! 

The other evening, at a gathering of “The Questioners,” I accused 
Miss Harriet Monroe and Miss Margaret C. Anderson of being too lenient 
editors, in not trying to mould the taste of their contributors. What con- 
scientious editor would allow a writer of Scavenger’s caliber to descend to 
the irritating rhetoric of “The Dionysian Dreiser”? To print this loud 
exaggeration immediately after Ben Hecht’s Songs and S ketches is to pro- 
fess the rug-philosophy. 

The Scavenger, as most of his colleagues, is a reformed Puritan. He 
finds boyish delight in reading an author who is a professional fence- 
wrecker and convention-smasher. To him immoralizing is a virtue per se. 
He hails Dreiser as the greatest, for things that he has not done. Dreiser 
is a genius because he has not followed the conventional novelist who makes 
his villain repent or perish. I admit this; but such a negative virtue, sig- 
nificant as it may appear in given conditions, does not qualify an artist. 
The “Genius” is not art. It is instructive, it is of great value for the study 
of contemporary America, as Mr. Masters pointed out. I can imagine that 
in the twenty-first century The “Genius” will be used as a textbook for the 
history of the United States in the end of the nineteenth century, for the 
author has minutely depicted our customs and morals, has gone into detailed 
description of country and city life, of farmers’ menues, of stomach-aches 
and their cure, of Christian Science wonders, of salaries and prices, of all 
the infinitesimal particles that compose the mosaique of mediocre life. In- 


structive—yes; but art—by no means. Let me quote Havelock Ellis’s 
Affirmations: 


Three strokes with the brush of Frans Hals are worth a thousand 
of Denner’s. Rich and minute detail may impress us, but it irritates 
and wearies in the end. . . When we are léving deeply, the facts of 
our external life do not present themselves to us in elaborate detail; a 
very few points are—as it has been termed—focal in consciousness, 
while the rest are marginal in subconsciousness. A few things stand 
out vividly at each moment of life; the rest are dim. The supreme 
artist is shown by the insight and boldness with which he seizes and 
illuminates these bright points at each stage, leaving the marginal ele- 
ments in due subordination. 


Truisms, aren’t these? I wish Dreiser, “the greatest,” and his hailers 
would ponder over them before they apply the term art to 736 pages devoted 
to rumination of what Ellis calls “marginal elements” of life. And what 
one reads it now with keen joy. With the exception of the essay on Niet- 
zsche, which is somewhat obsolete, the essay on Zola, Huysmans, Casanova, 
and St. Francis have stood the test of time. One feels the breeze of clean- 


ness, freshness, sincerity, and profundity. I may have an opportunity of 
discussing the book some other time. 
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a life! In what respect does the life of Witla, the “genius,” deserve so much 
elaboration and painstaking analysis? The hero’s only distinction is his 
sexual looseness. But he is not a Sanin who gratifies his animalistic in- 
stincts with contempt for motivation or justification. Witla, and Dreiser, 
and Scavenger, are reformed Puritans. When Witla falls in “love” with the 
round arm of a laundress, or with the golden hair of a country girl, or with 
the black eyes of an art-model, or with the perfect form of a gambler’s 
wife, or with the innocence of a mama’s girl; when in each case the lover 
swears and damns and lyricizes in bad English and strives to win and pos- 
sess the object d’art, Mr. Dreiser appears from behind the sinner, pats him 
on the shoulder, and flings defiantly into the faces of the terrified philis- 
tines: “Witla is all-right. He is an artist. He loves beautiful things. See, 
God damn you?!” Is he? Throughout the long book we are told time and 
again that he is an artist. Unless we take the author’s word for it we are 
inclined to doubt it very much. True, an artist loves beauty; but does he 
necessarily desire to possess the object of his admiration? Does not the 
contemplation of a beautiful arm or sunset or flower or vase or rug bring 
the artist complete satisfaction and possession? I do not condemn Witla; 
although I dislike him, for he is a loud mediocrity. There is a Witla in 
every one of us men; but we take our Witla as our animalistic self, not as 
the artistic. 


Ah, dear Scavenger, I do'love rugs. But there are rugs and rugs. 


The Scavenger’s Swan Song 


What a remarkable fellow my friend the Incurable is! I talk to him 
about rugs, quite casually, as we wait for a car, and what does this devil of 
a psychologist do but walk deep into my soul on one of them. I read him 
a Huneker article on Huysmans which he remarks is excellent at the time, 
only to find (almost too late) that I should have read Havelock Ellis. . . 

How I envy him this distinction of having read Havelock Ellis instead 
of James Huneker, of being subtle enough to prefer the deep, metaphysical 
didactics concerning Life (with a capital L, Miss Editor) to the contem- 
plation of that most seductive of literary signposts—Huneker. But it is so 
foolish to quibble about books. . . . If I had anything else to do I 
wouldn’t read them. 

Puritan, indeed! That is too much. I suspect it is only a withering 
retort, a ferocious counter to the “academic charges.” But what of Dreiser— 
par, little, smug, banal, and illiterate Dreiser? You should have spared 
him. You remember on the elevated going home one night how I pleaded 
with you to spare him, how I argued, defended, fought? Ah, I am shamed. 
I feel somehow responsible for this annihilation of a man, aye a good 
writer, who was fast becoming one of the great men of America. . . . 

When you speak of music everything becomes clear to me. Here am I 
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who like music well enough to have studied it for ten years, who can 
improvise as well on the violin as on the typewriter, but who nevertheless 
have been denied the capacity for experiencing the critical disorganization 
of the soul at the sound of bad music, and nervous exaltations at the sound 
of good. I suffer and gloat—but subjectively. To me music is a back- 
ground. . . . It is not my natural form of self-expression. Neither 
are rugs. 

And I haven’t time to be a connoisseur. Later—perhaps. But now 
I reduce all such differences of attitude as yours and mine to the ever- 
lasting wrangle between the connoisseur and the improviser. Yes? 

Puritan! That is nothing. Later you will call me charlatan because 
I sometimes compose paradoxes and even epigrams. Culture abhors an 
epigram. 

Ho! ho! the devil take you and all critics. We ride the crests—Miss 
Editor and I. Once my friend the Incurable rode the crests and they 
washed him up on a foreign shore, and now he calls the crests “foam” or 
“emotion for emotion’s sake” or a lot of other rather true things. To ride 
on the crests as long as you can—that’s the life (a small “1,” Miss Editor) ; 
to think one thing today and another tomorrow, to have lots of fun, to 
yell while you’re young, to believe Havelock Ellis a bearded old lady— 
in short, “klushnik,” to follow the care-free, tortuous path of improvisa- 
tion, self-expression, instead of pursuing the lugubrious catacombs of crit- 
icism and connoisseurship. 

As for my article, “The Dionysian Dreiser,” I will not defend that. 
Your abuse of that writing coupled with your smug praise of Ben Hecht’s 
atrocious poetry (concerning which I agree with my friend “Bubble” 
Bodenheim, who told me it was so bad on the whole that he couldn’t get 
it out of his mind) is inconsistent. 

Ah, friend, may my death and Dreiser’s be forever on your conscience. 


“THE SCAVENGER.” 
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Dregs 
BEN HECHT 
Life 


HE sun was shining in the dirty street. 

Old women with shapeless bodies waddled along on their way 
to market. 

Bearded old men who looked like the fathers of Jerusalem walked 
flatfooted, nodding back and forth. 

“The tread of the processional surviving in Halsted street,” thought 
Moisse, the young dramatist who was moving with the crowd. 

Children sprawled in the refuse-laden alleys. One of them ragged 
and clotted with dirt stood half-dressed on the curbing and urinated into 
the street. 

Wagons rumbled, filled with fruits and iron and rags and vegetables. 

Human voices babbled above the noises of the traffic. Moisse watched 
the lively scene. 

“Every day it’s the same,” he thought; “the same smells, the same 
noise and people swarming over the pavements. I am the only one in the 
street whose soul is awake. There’s a pretty girl looking at me. She sus- 
pects the condition of my soul. Her fingers are dirty. Why doesn’t she 
buy different shoes? She thinks I am lost. In five years she will be fat. 
In ten years she will waddle with a shawl over her head.” 

The young dramatist smiled. 

“Good God,” he thought, “where do they come from. Where are they 
going? No place to no place. But always moving, shuffling, waddling, 
crying out. The sun shines on them. The rain pours on them. It burns. 
It freezes. Today they are bright with color. Tomorrow they are grey 
with gloom. But they are always the same, always in motion.” 

The young dramatist stopped on the corner and looking around him 
spied a figure sitting on the sidewalk, leaning against the wall of a building. 

The figure was an old man. 

He had a long white beard. 

He had his legs tucked under him and an upturned tattered hat rested 
iffjhis lap. 

His thin face was raised and the sun beat down on it, but his eyes 
were closed. 

“Asleep,” mused Moisse. 

He moved closer to him. 
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The man’s head was covered with long silky white hair that hung down 
to his neck and hid his ears. It was uncombed. His face in the sun looked 
like the face of an ascetic, thin, finely veined. 

He had a long nose and almost colorless lips and the skin on his cheeks 
was white. It was drawn tight over his bones, leaving few wrinkles. 

An expression of peace rested over him—peace and detachment. Of 
the noise and babble he heard nothing. His eyes were closed to the crowded 
frantic street. 

He sat, his head back, his face bathed in the sun, smileless and 
dreaming. 

“A beggar,” thought Moisse, “asleep, oblivious. Dead. All day he 
sits in the sun like a saint, immobile. Like one of the old Alexandrian 
ascetics, like a delicately carved image. He is awake in himself but dead 
to others. The waves cannot touch him. His thoughts, oh to know his 
thoughts and his dreams?” 

Suddenly the eyes of the young dramatist widened. He was looking 
at the beggar’s long hair that hung to his neck. 

“Tt’s moving,” he whispered half aloud. He came closer and stood 
over the old man and gazed intently at the top of his head. 

The hair was swaying faintly, each separate fiber moving alone. 

It shifted, rose imperceptibly and fell. It quivered and glided. 

“Lice,” murmured Moisse. 

He watched. 

Silent and asleep the old man sat with his thin face to the sun and 
his hair moved. 

Vermin swarmed through it creeping, crawling, tiny and infinitesimal. 

Every strand was palpitating, shuddering under their mysterious energy. 

At first Moisse could hardly make them out but his eyes gradually 
grew accustomed to the sight. And as he watched he saw the hair swell 
like waves riding over the water, saw it drop and flutter, coil and uncoil 
of its own accord. 

Vermin raised it up, pulled it out, streaming up and down tirelessly 
in vast armies. . 

They crawled furiously like dust specks blown thick through the white 
beard. 

They streamed and shifted and were never still. 

They moved in and out, from no place to no place, but always moving, 
frantic, and frenzied. 

An old woman passed and with a shake of her head dropped two 
pennies into the upturned hat. Moisse hardly saw her. He saw only the 
palpitating swarms that were now racing, easily visible, through the grey 
white hair. 

Some ventured down over the white ascetic face, crawling in every 
direction, traveling around the lips and over the closed eyes, emerging 
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suddenly in thick streams from behind the covered ears and losing them- 
selves under the ever moving beard. 

And Moisse, his senses strained, thought he heard a noise—a faint 
crunching noise. 

He listened. 

The noise seemed to grow louder. He began to itch but he remained 
bending over the head. He could hear them, like a faraway murmur, a 
purring, uncertain sound. 

“They're shouting and groaning, crying out, weeping and laughing,” 
he mused. “lt ts life... fife: . .? 

He looked up and down the crowded burning street with its frantic 
crowd, and smiled. 

“Life,” he repeated. . . 

He walked away. Before him floated the hair of the beggar moving as 
if stirred by a slow wind, and he itched. 

“But who was the old man?” he thought. 

A young woman, plump and smiling, jostled him. He felt her soft 
hip pressing against him for a moment. 

A child running barefoot through the street brushed against his legs. 
He felt its sticky fingers seize him for an instant and then the child was 
gone. On he walked. 

Three young men confronted him for a second time. He passed be- 
tween two of them, squeezed by their shoulders. 

A shapeless old woman bumped him with her back as she shuffled past. 

Two children dodged in and out screaming and seized his arm to 
turn on. 

The young dramatist stopped and remained standing still, looking 
about him. 

Then he laughed. 

“Life,” he murmured again; and 
“l amt the old tuan, he added, “I. .1. .” 


Depths 


Crowds began to come out of the buildings. 
They came in streams and broad waves, breaking in a black sweep over 
, the pavements and spreading into a thick long mass that moved forward. 
‘}The glassy lights cut the twilight drizzel with their yellow fire. The tumult 
grew until up and down the street an unceasing din sounded, shrieking, 
roaring, clanging noises. 
Moisse, the young dramatist, stood against one of the office buildings 
as the throngs spilled past him on their ways home. His eyes were fixed 
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on the distant gloom of the sky which hung beyond the drizzel and the fuzzy 
glare of light like a vast black froth. 

“It is so silent,’ mused Moisse. ‘Millions of miles without a sound. 
Man and his accomplishments are infinitesimal,” went on the young drama- 
tist as the swelling throng brushed and buffeted against him, “but his ego 1s 
infinite. Only by thought can he reach the stars.” 

He was thoughtless for a moment, holding his position with difficulty 
as the crowds pressed past. Then he resumed: 

“None of them looks at me. None of them imagines I am thinking 
of the stars. How startled these fat evil-smelling men and women would 
be if they could see my thought for a moment as they crashed along their 
tiny ways. But nevertheless I don’t eat tonight,” he murmured suddenly, 
as if awakening. And the idea plunged him into a series of reflections from 
which he emerged with a frown and looked about him. 

A short thick man with an unshaven face was shuffling past. His skin 
was broken under his growth of beard with red and purple sores. His 
mouth hung open, his eyes stared ahead of him and his head was bent for- 
ward. Moisse thought of the body concealed by the layers of caked rags 
which covered the man, and shuddered. 

“He never bathes,” mused the young dramatist. “I wonder what a 
creature like that does.” And he followed him slowly. 

At the corner the man stopped and blew his nose violently with his 
fingers. Another block and he stopped again, bending over in the midst 
of the crowd and straightening with a cigar butt in his hand. He eyed 
the thing critically. It was flattened at the end where feet had passed over 
it. The man thrust it between his lips and shuffled on. 

In a vestibule he extracted a blackened match from his pocket and 
with shaking fingers lighted the butt. When it burned he blew a cloud 
of smoke, and taking it out of his mouth regarded it with satisfaction. 

Several in the throng noticed him, their eyes resting with disapproval 
and sometimes hate upon the figure. Once a crossing policeman spied 
him and followed him with his gaze until he was lost to view. 

Moisse kept abreast of him and together they turned into an alley 
that led behind a hotel. The man’s eyes never wavered, but remained 
fixed in the direction he was moving. 

The alley was dark. In the court that ran behind the hotel were several 
large, battered cans that shone dully against the black wall. Debris littered 
the ground. Looking furtively at the closed doors the man made his way 
to one of the cans. 

He lifted the cover cautiously and thrust his arm into its depths. For 
several minutes he remained with his arm lost inside the refuse can. 

“He’s found something,” whispered Moisse. 

The man straightened. In his hand he held an object on which sparks 
seemed to race up and down like blue insects. 
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He raised his find to his face and then thrust it into his pocket and 
resumed his shuffle down the alley. 

“To think,” mused Moisse, “of a man eating out of a garbage can. 
Either he is inordinately hungry or careless to a point of . . of ..” 

He searched for a word that refused to appear and he followed slowly 
after the man. In the dim light of a side street the man paused and took 
out his booty. It was evidently the back of a fowl. 

Standing still the man thrust it into his mouth, gnawing and tearing at 
its bones. After he had eaten for several minutes he held it up to the light 
and started picking at shreds of meat with his fingers. These he licked off 
his hand. 

The meal was at length finished. The man threw the gleaned bones 
away, blew his nose and walked on. 

Through the dark tumbled streets Moisse followed. The shuffling 
figure fascinated him. He noted the gradually increasing degradation of 
the neighborhood, the hovels that seemed like torn, blackened rags, the 
broken streets piled with refuse and mud. 

In front of a lighted house the man stopped. The curtains which 
hung over the two front windows of the house were torn. One of them 
was half destroyed and Moisse saw into the room in which a gas jet 
flickered and which was empty. 

The man walked up the steps and knocked at the door. It was opened. 

“A woman,” whispered Moisse. 

She vanished, and the man followed her. The two appeared in a 
moment in the room with the gas light. 

The woman was tall and thin, her hair hung down her back in two 
scimpy braids. Her face was coated with paint and great hollows loomed 
under her eyes. 

The man walked to her, his open mouth widened in a grin. 

“They’re talking,’ murmured the young dramatist as he watched their 
haggard faces move strangely. He noted the woman was dressed in a 
wrapper, colorless and streaked. 

“TI wonder—” he began, but the scene captured his attention. He 
watched absorbed. The woman was shaking her head and backing away 
from the man who finally halted in the center of the room. 

He lifted a foot from the floor and removed its shoe. Standing with 
the shoe in his hand his eyes glistened at the woman who watched him with 
her neck stretched forward and a sneer on her lips. 

The man put his hand in the shoe and brought out a coin. 

» “A twenty-five cent piece,” muttered Moisse. 
> The man held it up in his fingers and laughed. His face distorted it- 
self into strange wrinkles when he laughed. Moisse who could not hear 
the laugh saw only an imbecilic grimace. The woman took the coin, and 


left the room. 
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She returned in a moment holding out her arms to the man. 

He seized her, crushing her body against him until she was bent 
backward. He pressed his face over her, his mouth still open, his eyes 
staring. 

The woman stared back and laughed, fastening her lips suddenly 
to his. 

Losing his balance, the man staggered and the woman broke from his 
grasp. He pounced on her, seizing her hand and jerking her against him. 

As she held back he raised his fist and struck her fiercely in the face. 
She swayed for an instant and then stood quiet. 

Her lips began to smile and move in speech. The man shook his head 
rapturously, rubbing his nose with a finger and panting. 

Moisse turned away and walked slowly toward the town. 

“Good God,” he murmured, “he’ll take his clothes off and she . 

His emotions began to trouble him. An unrest stirred his body. 

“I should have gone in there and taken her away from him,” he mused, 
and then with a shudder he walked on—smiling. 


39: 


Gratitude 


The avenue bubbled brightly under the grey rain. 

The afternoon crowd had melted from the sidewalk, washed into hall- 
ways and under awnings by the downpour. 

It began to look like evening. A refreshing gloom settled over the 
street. 

The wind leaped out of alley courts and byways and raced over the 
pavement accompanied by spattering arpeggios of rain. 

Moisse, the young dramatist, turned into the avenue. His voluminous 
black raincoat, reaching from his ears to his shoe tops, flapped in front 
of him. 

By exercising the most diligent effort, however, he managed rather to 
saunter than walk, and he kept his eyes raptly fixed upon the deserted 
stretch of shining cement. 

As he moved peacefully along he repeated to himself: 

“The rain leaps and pirouttes like a chorus of Russian elves. It jumps. 
It bounces. It hops, skips, and runs. Flocks of little excited silver birds 
are continually alighting around my feet and chattering in a thousand 
voices. I should have been a poet.” 

Removing his gaze from the ground he looked at the faces which 
lined the buildings and floated like pale lamps in the darkened vestibules. 

“Everyone is watching me,” he thought, “for in my attitude there is 
the careless courage of an unconscious heroism. I stroll along indifferent 
to the rain. It splashes down my neck. It takes the crease out of my 
trousers. It trickles off the brim of my hat. 
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“And all this stamps me momentarily in these afflicted minds as an 
unusual human. 

“That one with the monogomistic side-whiskers is wondering what a 
queer fellow I am. 

“What can it be that engrosses my attention to the point of making 
me so oblivious to the rain? 

“And that fat woman with the face like a toy balloon is certain I will 
catch my death of cold. 

“The little girl with the wide eyes thinks I am in love. 

“There is an infinite source of speculation in my simple conduct.” 

The water was making headway down the back of his neck, but Moisse 
hesitated and then abstained from adjusting his collar more firmly. 

“They will notice it,” he thought, “and immediately I will lose the dis- 
tinctive aloofness which characterizes me now.” 

So moving leisurely down the avenue Moisse, the young dramatist, 
progressed, his eyes apparently unconscious of the scene before him, his 
soul oblivious to the saturated world, and his mind occupied with distant 
and mysterious thoughts. 

The downpour began to assume the proportions of a torrent. Moisse 
persisted in his tracks. 

Someone touched his elbow. 

He turned and found a little old man with faded eyes and threadbare, 
dripping clothes smiling earnestly at his side. 

The little old man was bent in the shoulders. His shirt had no collar. 
His brown coat was buttoned to his neck. 

His face screwed up by a sensitiveness to the cataract of drops beating 
against it, was round and full of wrinkles. 

It had the quizzical, goodnatured look of a fuzzy little dog. 

His wet eyes that seemed to be swimming in a red moisture peered at 
Moisse who was frowning. 

“I’m hungry,” began the little old man, “I ain’t had anything to eat—” 

“How much do you want?” inquired Moisse. 

“Anything,” said the beggar. 

The young dramatist felt in his pocket. A single half-dollar encountered 
his fingers. 

“I’ve only got a half-dollar,” he said, “T’ll get it changed. Come on.” 

The two of them walked in silence, Moisse still sauntering, the little 
old man bent over and looking as if he wanted to speak but as afraid of 
dissipating a dream. 

i. “Wait here,” Moisse said suddenly, “I’ll go in and get change.” 
4 He stepped into the box office of one of the large moving-picture 
theaters on the avenue and secured change. 

The little old man had followed him inside the building, his eyes 
watching him with an eager curiosity. 
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Moisse turned with the change to find the beggar at his elbow. 

He handed him fifteen cents. 

‘“What’s the matter? ” he inquired. “Been drinking?” 

“No, no,” said the beggar. 

“Why haven’t you? ” persisted Moisse frowning; “don’t you know 
there’s nothing for you but drink. That’s what drink is for. Men like you.” 

The faded eyes livened. 

“Now you go and get yourself three good shots of booze,’ 
Moisse, “and you'll be a new man for the rest of the day.” 

The beggar had become excited. 

His lips moved in a nervous delight but he uttered no sound. With 
the fingers of his right hand he picked at the blackened and roughtly-bitten 
nails of his other. He cleared his throat and then as if suddenly inspired, 
removed his drenched hat and raised his eyebrows. 

Touched by the sincerity of the little old man’s emotions the young 
dramatist reached into his pocket and brought forth another ten cent piece. 

“Here,” he said, “buy two more drinks.” 

The little man seemed about to break into a dance. His face became 
tinged with the pink of an old woman’s cheek. 

The red moisture ran out of his eyes in two white tears. Moisse re- 
garded him, frowning. 

“Once you were young as I am today,” said Moisse aloud, fastening 
his eyes upon the top of the little old man’s head which seemed dirty and 
bald despite the pale hair, and alive. 

“Perhaps you had ambitions and then some commonplace occurred 
and you lost them. And now you float around begging nickles. That’s 
interesting. A little old man begging nickles in the rain.” 

The beggar smiled eagerly and then ventured a slight laugh. 

He came closer to Moisse and stood trembling. 

“Asking for crumbs,” went on Moisse with a deepening frown, “cursed 
at night when alone by memories that will not die. Eh?” He looked sud- 
denly into the faded eyes and smiled. 

The little old man nodded his head vigorously. He caught his breath 
and stood looking at Moisse with his mouth open and his checks wrinkled 
as if he were about to cry. 

His breath struck the young dramatist and he averted his nose. 

“Strange,” resumed he, “now you have a quarter and I have a quarter 
and still we remain so different. Isn’t it strange, old fellow? Yet it is 
the inevitable inequality of men that makes us brothers.” , 

The beggar was about to speak. Moisse paused and looked with inter- 
est at the round face, the quivering nostrils and the lips that were twitching 
into speech. 

“No one has talked to me like you,” he said, “no one.” 


, 


went on 
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And he caught his breath and stared with a strange expression at his 
benefactor. 

He bit at a finger nail and lowered his head. He seemed suddenly in 
the throes of a great mental struggle for his face had become earnest. 

It endured for a moment and then he looked at Moisse. 

“You—you want me to come along with you,” he said and he scratched 
at the back of his ear. 

“Tl come along if you want me to,” he repeated. 

“Come along? Where?” Moisse asked, his eyes awakening. 

“Oh, anyplace,” said the little old man. “I ain’t particular, if you 
ain’t.” 

He was breathing quickly and he reached for the palm of his patron. 

A deep light had come into his face. His faded eyes had grown 
stronger. Their quizzical look was gone and they were burning in their 
wet depths. 

They looked now with a maternal intensity into the eyes of Moisse and 
their smile staggered the sophistication of the young dramatist. 

The little old man continued to breathe hard until he began to quiver. 

He suddenly assumed command. 

“Come,” he said, seizing Moisse by the palm and squeezing it. “I know 
a place we can go and get a room cheap and where we won’t be disturbed. 
It ain’t so nice a place but come.” 

He squeezed the palm he held for the second time. 

The deep light that had come into his little dog’s face softened and two 
tears rolled again out of his eyes. 

He caught his breath in a sob. 

“T_T don’t drink,” he said; “I’m hungry—but I can wait . . until 
we get through.” 

He was beaming coquettishly through his tears and fondling the young 
dramatist’s hand. 

“T can wait,” he repeated, raising his blue lips toward Moisse, his face 
transfigured and glowing pink. 

“I see,” said Moisse, withdrawing his hand with an involuntary shud- 
der. He was about to say something but he turned, again involuntarily, 
and hurried away, breaking into a run when he found himself in the rain. 

The little old man’s face drooped. 

He walked slowly staring after him. 

He stood bareheaded while the rain bombarded his drenched figure 
and he looked at the young dramatist running. 
by While he stood gazing after him his face screwed up was suffused with 

Ta strange tenderness and the tears dripped out of his eyes. 
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Editorials and Announcement 


Emma Goldman at the Fine Arts Theatre 


EGINNING Sunday night, November 21, Emma Goldman is 

to deliver nine new lectures in the most interesting playhouse 
in town—the Fine Arts Theatre, Chicago home of the Irish Players 
and Miss Horniman’s company and Miss Barnsdall’s Players’ Pro- 
ducing company, etc. The complete list of lectures will be found 
on page 44. 

The first, on “Preparedness’”—well, if you heard the Powys- 
Browne debate last Sunday night and agree with Margery Currey 
that Mr. Browne struck the roots of the issue, then I beg you to 
hear Emma Goldman. Mr. Browne said something about the real 
issue being whether people would rather kill or be killed. I could 
scarcely believe my ears. . . . If you once listen to Emma 
Goldman talking of fundamentals you can never fall for senti- 
mentalizations again. 


Will Our Readers Help? 


HERE is a beautiful plan on foot to help THe Litrte REvIEw 
live through its third year. It is this: 

If our readers will order their books through the Gotham Book 
Society we will receive a certain percentage on all the sales. This 
arrangement has been made with the publishers, so that any book 
you want, whether listed in our pages or not, may be procured at 
the same price for which it is on sale at your local bookseller’s— 
and sometimes even less than that. You will find full particulars 
on page 50 of this issue. 

Radical magazines do not become popular, and the problem of 
meeting the cost of production every month is really a desperate 
one. If there is a good response to this plan we ought to make the 
bulk of our publishing cost out of it, and then we can devote our 
energies to the improvement of the magazine’s quality. Will you 
please keep this in mind when ordering your books? It will mean 
such a tremendous thing to us! 
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The Russian Literature Class 


|e reply to many inquiries about the group for the study of Russian 
literature, we are glad to announce that the idea is in the process 
of realization. Early in January the group will meet, and will pro- 
ceed to attend the regular lectures. The course will be offered by 
a Russian, who is well known to the readers of Tue Littte REVIEW. 
Those willing to join the adventure are asked to send their names 
and addresses to 834 Fine Arts Building. 


John Cowper Powys on War 


MARGERY CURREY 


T was a quite, quite dreadful jolt that shook the John Cowper Powys 
cult on the night of the debate between the master and Maurice Browne 
of the Little Theatre. The great one, appearing robed in black, through his 
Delphic, released, blinding vapor clouds of infallible utterance, was to devas- 
tate the suggestion that war is evil, avoidable, and should not be prepared 
for by military methods. Maurice Browne was to defend the suggestion. 
Scarce half a moon before had the first murmuring of discontent arisen 
among the worshipers of the temple, when their idol, beautiful, mordant, 
flaming, strode forth in flapping black garments and proclaimed that in 
this great war of many nations “the gall and vitriol and wormwood and 
uncleanness of mankind are burned, purged from the purified flesh of hu- 
manity; that then humanity is transformed, until the passion of hate is 
hardly distinguishable from the passion of love.” 
The master himself was the glorious vulture of war. Looming there 
aon the stage of the Little Theatre, black, huge, alone under a vast orange 
sky heavily streaked with black, a violet light from somewhere touching 
the crimson of his face—and beside him in that great lonely cosmos an iri- 
descent emerald bowl upon a high ivory pedestal. That little, little iri- 
descent bowl, the ivory, the vast peace of a universe, no coagulating clots 
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hanging from the shreds of bodies torn and entangled in the barbed wire 
meshes of the trenches, no cries—only one huge black moving thing there. 

“War a great evil and an unmitigated wrong? I cannot see it. A 
pacifist struggle for existence is only a meaner struggle. They are fools 
who think it advisable or possible to stamp out war; they are knaves if, 
thinking this possible or advisable, they still go on a pacifist crusade.” 

Followed then the picture of a well-managed nation during war, a 
regime of exalted socialism—the pooling of all moneys, the raising of the 
income tax, the rich paying for the needs of the poor; she who was once 
thought a bedraggled hussy of London’s east end now become a savior of 
her country, in her potential gift of.a son to the recruiting office of her 
country ; the high price now set on flesh and blood, even that of the most 
humble. 

Well, all this heroic joy and thin-ice socialism—it was announced at the 
end of the evening that the week after the subject would be Walt Whitman. 
Thank heaven! Let his people listen to John Cowper Powys on Walt Whit- 
man. Of these he should speak—of Walt Whitman, of Oscar Wilde, of 
Huysmans and Richepin and Milton and Ficke and Baudelaire and Goethe 
and Shakespeare. On these he speaks divinely. Peace and war indeed! 

And the debate? There stood Maurice Browne in valiant opposition, 
really “the idealist and fanatic” as his opponent called him, not adding “the 
clear thinker,’ the rejector of temptations to revel in obvious and facile 
romanticisms on the sweet decorum of dying for one’s country, with all the 
talk of defending one’s beloved from the hand of the ravager. There were 
even those who understood Mr. Browne when his bravery and his prophetic 
sight let him dare to say such things as “It is better to be killed than to 
kill. To refrain from a combat of violence when the victims might be your 
dearest ones is not to put a finger in the cogs of God’s orderly universe. It 
is a question of looking the God that is within you in the face.’ As for the 
merits of the debate, the matter of war and its avoidableness was not 
touched on in its practical aspects, except by one who presided over the 
meeting and in three intelligent moments discussed the economic and the 
proved sides of war. Tue Lirre Review is no tract, and we may pass 
that by as understood. 

And after it all, out of an audience of two hundred and twenty—when 
they overflowed the Little Theatre they trooped to the Fine Arts Assembly 
Room—eighty-four stood up to announce their conviction that war is not 
evil, not avoidable, and should be prepared for by military methods, and 
some sixty others stood up to indicate their opposite conviction! The vote 
was on the merits of the question. 
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The Theatre 


THE WASHINGTON SQUARE PLAYERS 
SAXE COMMINS 


AN Sow I a self-appointed apologist for the Washington Square Players 
I might be able to say with gracious fairness that “their works are 
not worth as much as their endeavors but their endeavors are heroic.” But 
I am not inclined to pardon these enthusiasts whose enthusiasm has become 
cautious, whose ideals are inoffensive, whose outlines are blurred by an 
undiscerning dilettantism, who in the absence of a dominant individual 
characteristic flounder helplessly through an unbalanced, inartistic program, 
that is only relieved, fortunately, by Mr. Phil Moeller’s delicious satire 
Helena’s Husband. 

“Tt is not from what you emancipate yourself, it is for what.’”—Let us 
see whether the Washington Square Players have really liberated them- 
selves from the Broadway tradition of “getting it over,” from the sacrifice 
of the artistic for the opportune, and from the fear of offending the gener- 
ous critics of the New York Press and incidentally a gullible public. “What 
have they done that has an element of daring, invigorating thought,” was 
asked of one of the members of the producing staff. “My Lady's Honor, 
one of last year’s plays,” was his answer. To those who were unfortunate 
enough to have seen this pseudo-feminist tract—George Broadhurst sup- 
planting Ibsen in a free theatre—I need not tell what resentment that rer 
mark aroused. Nor could those who saw Moondown on the same bill be 
more antagonized than I was when I heard so fatuous a statement as “If 
we had more plays like Moondown we would establish the equivalent in 
America to the Celtic renaissance.” Is this “for what’ the Washington 
Square Players have emancipated themselves? Even if Moondown had any 
value in itself would they deserve any credit for an aspiration that is only 
a conditional imitation? I take these casual expressions of members of the 
organization critically because there is a most noticeable absence of per- 
sistent, highly individualized effort, because there is a majority rule, the 
odorlessness of an insipid mixture prevalent in the atmosphere about the 
Band Box. They are successful—unfortunately. 

» Consider the present bill. Has the play-reading committee shown any 
Wathciion that differentiates it from those Broadway theatrical agencies that 
supply syndicated thrills on demand? Have they not arranged their pro- 
gramme without any regard for balance, to the vaudeville formula in this 
manner: One curtain-raiser on a current topic—of course the war; one 
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play cut and measured for the star, a misfit, to prepare you for the middle 
piece, in this instance an amazingly clever satire by Phil Moeller; and then 
the end-up—(Yes, they have outgrown Broadway; they don’t wave a big 
American flag as a grand finale number)—in this spirit: “wouldn’t a fanci- 
fully pagan thing be very nice to show that we have a conception of the 
beautiful ?” Voila—the whole is the sum of its parts, mathematically accu- 
rate, yes; but “who knows whether two and two don’t make five” in the 
science of Esthetics, if there is such a thing. 

Where, I cannot understand, is their proclaimed aspiration of finding 
plays which fulfill the artistic merit that they would lead us to believe the 
New York theatre-goer demands? If there is such a public, do they think 
and choose for them secure in the belief that the patient supporters of these 
sterile Little Theatre movements will abide such exploitation? Is their 
complacency so complete that they can disregard every requirement that a 
“New Theatre’ movement imposes and yet get away with it? When I 
use the term ‘New Theatre” I mean it in the Strindbergian sense, a new 
and thoroughly iconoclastic theatre that panders to no opinion, whose merit 
lies solely in an individual and artistic distinction, a theatre that has some- 
thing of the “continual slight novelty.” 

Fire and Water, the opening play of the bill by Hervey White, is a 
sacrifice of art to the god of timeliness, an inane argument, an undramatic 
episode, a virtuous plea against War that permits its author to air some 
abstractions on brotherhood and equality with utter disregard for the tense- 
ness or the dramatic possibilities of the situation. Broadway knows better. 
They, at least, are both opportune and spectacular and do not pour forth 
so much of what Nietzsche calls “moralic acid.” 

Night of Snow, by Roberto Bracco, seems chosen ostensibly to allow 
Mr. Ralph Roeder to cover as great an area of the stage as is possible in 
forty-five minutes of monotonous gesture to the melodious obligato of a 
voice ranting second-rate Hamlet self-lacerations. It tells the story of a 
person half gentleman, half derelict, who likes to cry about it while his 
mistress and mother indulge themselves to satiation with sickly sweet sacri- 
fice. “I am his Mo-ho-ther” etcetera. What a relief was Moeller’s play— 
a play that could not even be contaminated by its environment. I think 
Anatole France would be glad to have written it. Helena’s Husband is 
much more than an historical interpretation of a phase of the Trojan wars. 
It is the truth! Moeller is more than clever. He knows as well as France 
that “history is a pack of lies.’ 

The Antick, by Percy Mackaye, is a devitalized Pagan attempt which 
in spite of charming Lupokova was extremely tedious. I heard little of it, 
so poor was the enunciation of the actors, and for my concentrated atten- 
tion I was rewarded with an incoherent effort to transplant Pan to barren, 
colorless New England. I wonder whether Mr. Mackaye ever read Pater’s 
Denys L’ Auxerrois? 
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At least the Washington Square Players presume to desire, even though 
it be in a misdirected manner. Will they overcome the affable praise that 
they get so generously from uncritical critics? Will they mature sufficiently 
to recognize the mistakes of their infancy? There is still hope that they can 
be saved from success. Where is the strong, perhaps tyrannical, individual 
who can do it? 


“Lithuania” 


Whoever hasn’t seen the Little Theatre’s production of Rupert Brooke’s 
Lithuania has missed an excellent although unimportant dramatic treat. It 
is the most “effective” thing of its kind I ever have seen executed in Chi 
cago. It is one prolonged and unrelieved shudder from start to finish. 


Rupert Brooke is the hero of the occasion. His play is the thing. The 
theme is that of the guest who stops over in an outlying peasant hut and 
is murdered in his chamber while he sleeps. Brooke added a flourish in 
making the guest a returned son of the house who vanished when he was 
thirteen. Taking this hackneyed idea Brooke moulded it with consummate 
skill. And the result is a study in horror and pathology, vivid, artistic and 
for its effect upon the audience to be compared only to the witnessing of 
a child birth. Three of its actors rose to its demands. Mrs. Browne as 
the lame daughter contributed practically all the human atmosphere there 
was. Miriam Kipper abetted her. Allan MacDougal, in the part of a half- 
witted son of a tavern keeper, added a few excellent moments. The other 
men were, however, entirely unsuccessful in their efforts. Maurice Browne, 
as the peasant father, failed with the rest of them to give the impression 
the play demanded, sullen, grim, virile, despondency. But it was there, 
despite them. 


An Objection 


Why is it people have such stupid reactions to the plays put on by the 
Chicago Little Theatre? I do not know. It is easy to explain why they 
talk in subdued tones while entering; why they almost walk on tip-toe; why 
they ask for the programs almost with awe; and why, sometimes, they stop 
their chatter as the lights are slowly dimmed. The causes of these actions 
and their explanation are obvious. And yet—after the play! What inane, 
half-witted remarks about the bill! This “notice” printed above about the 
opening bill of their fourth season—what is it worth as a piece of criticism, 
as a review, or even as an account of the proceedings it so tritely and know- 
ingly pretends to explain? “Mrs. Browne as the lame daughter. 

Miriam Kiper abetted her. MacDougall . . . . added a few eeecllent 
moments . . . . Maurice Browne . . . . failed with the rest of 
them.” What rot! In watching Brooke’s play you are not aware that you 
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are watching “Mrs. Browne as the lame daughter” or Miriam Kiper as 
the mother, MacDougall as the son of an inn-keeper, or Mr. Browne as the 
father. You do not find time to bother about that part of your reaction. 
Your subjection to play and players is too strong and tense. It is the usual 
thing to bother after the play, questioning members—who played this role ?— 
who played that role? And then, after hours or days of weighing and 
shallow balancing, write a “review.” Again I question: Why do people 
react so stupidly to the plays at this theatre? This is not the adequate or 
honest way to view a play like Brooke’s or acting like the Little Theatre com- 
pany’s. In this play even as in’The Trojan Women they have closely ap- 
proached that losing themselves in the “impersonal ideal” or “one tradition” 
of which Mr. Powys spoke so white-heatedly in a former article in THE 
LittLe Review. Except for MacDougall and for Moseman, who are 
always MacDougall and Moseman, we were watching a play—and forgot 
to gather the ingredients and essentials of the inevitable review. 


Book Discussion 


An Inspired Publisher 


To paraphrase the biblical adage: Samson is upon ye, Philistines! 
That quaint giant, Russian literature, is storming the Anglo-Saxon world; 
and no longer in apothecary dozes, in solitary books, but in avalanches. A 
practical dreamer, Alfred A. Knopf, is determined to deluge this country 
with the best and nearly best that has been written in Russia, and he is 
doing it on a big scale, in torrents and showers. Such a dizzying list of 
publications: Gogol, Goncharov, Lermontov, Gorky, Andreyev, Garshin, 
Kropotkin; and he is going to give us Sologub, Kuzmin, Ropshin! And 
he has given us Przbyshewski’s Homo Sapiens, the book about which I 
have been drumming the ears of my American friends for years, the book 
that has stirred me more than any other work of art,—I mean it literally. 
Mr. Knopf has introduced another novel feature on the book-market: he 
selects translators from among those who know three things—Russian, 
English, and how to write—so that the reader will be spared the torture 
of wading through a badly-done translation from the French version of 
a German translation from the Russian (examples? Recall Sanine/). 

A literature is like a people; if you want to know it, you must learn not 
only its Cromwells and Napoleons, but also its Asquiths and Vivianis; not 
only its Shakespeares and Goethes, but its Wellses and Sudermanns as 
well. Turgenyev, Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, do not exhaust Russian literature 
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of the nineteenth century, though they are the greatest novelists of their 
epoch. There are many interesting sides of Russian life which are not 
reflected on the canvasses of the great Trio, but have been painted by per- 
haps minor artists, whom we cannot afford to miss if we intend to gain a 
clear vista of that peculiar life and its peculiar literature. 

Hence Goncharov and his Precipice. In Russia he is ranked next to 
Turgenyev. Without the latter’s delicate lyricism Goncharov presents the 
objective artist, if this is possible, in depicting the life of the gentry, the 
class that has been either ignored or caricatured by the writers with a 
Tendenz. In Precipice we face Rayski, Vyera, the grandmother, the pass- 
ing types of the romantic nobility, whose passions and tragedies are as 
stirring and as human as those of the more democratic elements of society. 

Garshin is another writer heretofore unknown to the English world. 
His Signal and other Stories are achingly Russian. Garshin is a product of 
the Eighties, the epoch of “petty deeds,’ when the heavy boot of Alexander 
III. drove into the underground all that was idealistic in his country. The 
soil-less /ntelligentzia had the alternative of turning retrogrades or going 
insane. Garshine’s lot was with the latter category. His few stories ache 
with the black melancholy which finally hurled him down a flight of stone 
steps,—his last flight. His war impressions are gripping with the resigned 
Russian sadness; they are all-human, universal; but Attalea Princeps, the 
symbolical tale of an exotic plant chafing in a hot-house—who but a com- 
patriot of mad Garshin will fathom its profound tragicness! 

The republication of Kropotkin’s Jdeals and Realities in Russian Liter- 
ature will be of service to the critical student of Russian literature. I say 
critical, for.although the book is rich in material the personal views of the 
author and his valuations of the writers are considerably obsolete and 
tainted with the liberalistic tendency of “problem’-friends. 

Below are more reviews of Mr. Knopf’s publications. The most im- 
portant one is Przybyszewski’s Homo Sapiens. It deserves a special article. 
See the next issue! 


Homo Monstrosus 


Taras Bulba, by Nicolai Gogol. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


They burned him at the stake, bound to a great tree in iron chains. 

The flames lapped at his feet, glowing into his old face that was scarred 
pnd leathered with battle, brightening the silver of his fierce mustache . . . 
Out of the reddened shadows that fell over him like a mantle his lips 
could be seen curling in a smile, contemptuous and arrogant, and he turned 
his eyes toward the Dnyeper where the boats of his brothers were pulling 


away under a rain of lead. 
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“Farewell, comrades,” he shouted to them; “remember me, and come 
hither again next spring to make merry!” 

And then he turned to the Lyakhs against whom he had waged war 
and who knew him as the raven of the steppe. 

The fire had risen above the faggots and the great tree was burning. 
Out of the flames came the voice of the hero 

“A Tzar shall arise from the Russian soil and there shall not be a 
Power in the world which shall not submit to him.” 

Thus died Taras Bulba, kazak. 

In this day when a man’s skin is his most greedily guarded possession 
and the lisping of pale, pretty words his greatest glory, Taras Bulba comes 
charging into America, a figure in need. On his black horse he comes, his 
scalp lock flying in the wind, his sword waving in great circles above his 
head, his body leaning over the shining neck of his steed and his voice 
ringing with the battle whoop of the kazak. 

He is the eternal warrior, the plundering hero, the lusty knight of 
battle, a devil of a man with boiling blood in his veins and the savage joy 
of life in his heart. 

Taras and his two sons, Andrii and Ostap, go thundering up and down 
the Russian steppe with the savage avalanche of the Zaporozhe. They 
fight and carouse and their deeds are mighty—mightier than the deeds of 
which Homer sang and the performances which Walter Scott sketched. 
Beside Taras Ivanhoe pales into tin puppet, Ulysses into a lady’s man. 

What a book! 

If you know Gogol through his Dead Souls, the “humorous” classic 
of Russia, you will read in amazement his Taras Bulba. It is Rabalais with 
a sword. Through its pages ring the shouts of battle and Garagantuan 
manhood—Homo Monstrosus : 

Once or twice the pale face of a woman peeps out of them and Gogol 
kicks it back into place with his kazak boot. 

“Do you want fire, Ostap? Do you want mad blood in your heart? 
Come ride with me over the steppe to the tents of the Zaporozhe a 

When I closed the book with its red shouts still ringing in my ears— 
with old Taras still burning against the great tree and the magic steppe 
stretching before me—I thought of the baby-ribbon bards and the querulous 
quibblers of American letters—and smiled 

Come on, Bulba, there is still blood in America that has not dried, there 
are still hearts that have not been transformed into pink doilies. 

Welcome! You can’t shout too loud for me, you ‘can’t swagger too 
much. The soul of you that left your burning body laughed and roared its 
way into heaven 
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Gorky at His Best and Worst 


Chelkash, and Other Stories, by Maxim Gorky. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf 


Maxim Gorky is the poorest and most uneven of the Russian writers. 
He is—or was—a pioneer. He came wailing from lonely roads where the 
vagrom man sleeps beneath the stars and wonders what there is to life. 
And his dull, bitter plaints with ferocity as their leit motif soon sounded 
over the world. When the majority of Russian genius was struggling to 
“go to the people” Gorki had the advantage of coming from the people. 
Alfred Knopf’s collection of Gorki tales under the title of Chelkash is 
Gorky at his best and worst. I find in it some of his best tales abominably 
written, studded with crass “gems” of philosophy, broken up with unneces- 
sary moralizings. For instance, his Twenty-Six of Us and One Other. In 
this Gorky writes of his immortal bakeshop. As a youth Gorky spent his 
days in a bakeshop. Time and again he has painted it, in other stories bet- 
ter than in this one. But in this instance the bakeshop is only a background; 
usually it is the main theme. Tanya, a little girl, stops every morning to 
say “Hello” to the twenty-six bakers. They give her little cakes. She is 
the only “ray of sweetness” in their lives. They look upon her as a daugh- 
ter, a shrine. And Tanya it is who alone awakens in them for a few 
moments each day something approaching fineness. Along comes a terrible 
dandy, a ladies’ man. He seduces every lady he sets his cap for; it is his 
boast. The bakers like him: he is a “gentleman” and very democratic. But 
one day when he is boasting the head baker grows excited and mentions 
“Tanya.” The dandy boasts he will seduce her. An argument follows. 
After a month the dandy succeeds. The bakers witness the girl’s “undoing.” 
When she comes out of the dandy’s room, smiling, happy, they gather 
around her, spit at her, revile and abuse her. No names they can think 
of are bad enough. They fall into a frenzy of vituperation. But they do 
not strike her. Realizing dully that a “god” has died, they go back to work. 
Chelkash, the first tale in the book, is Gorky on his “home ground”’— 
the vagrom man, the pirate, the road thief. He paints him with a careful 
brush and a sureness of his subject. In The Steppe he does the same. A 
Rolling Stone, and Chums, the last the best story in the volume, are also 
variations of the vagrom man theme—the underdog. But it is in stories 
like One Autumn Night, Comrades, The Green Kitten, and Her Lover that 
Gorky reveals his greatest genius and his greatest weakness. He can feel 
them, imagine them, see them, but for some reason he cannot write them. 
4One Autumn Night might have been one of the world’s strongest classics. 
All the tales in the volume are the work of the “first” Gorky—the bit- 
ter one, the melodramatic, outraged Gorky. They are on a whole not as 
good as the collection of stories written during that same period and trans- 
lated in a volume called Orloff and His Wife. Gorky still lives and he has 
learned how to write. His later tales, composed in Italy by the “second” 
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Gorky, the consumptive, contemplative, clear-seeing Gorky, are mature, 
almost mellow. But they are no longer distinctive. Anyone could have 
written them, anyone with a bit of genius and a great deal of time on his 
hands. But the Chelkash tales and the tales in Orloff and His Wife—these 
no one but Gorky has written, and although they are inferior in workman- 
ship to the products of Chekhov and Andreyev the American reader will 
find them perhaps more interesting. 


Two Masters and a Petty Monster 


The Little Angel, by Leonid Andreyev. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. 


Russian Silhouettes, by Anton Chekhov. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


The Breaking Point, by Michael Artzibashef. New York: 
B. W. Huebsch. 


“Charming fellows, those Russians,” said my friend. ‘When it comes 
to delineating the processes, mental and physical, of rape, suicide, incest, 
arson, butchery, and disease, they are without peers ” JT therefore 
take this occasion to hurl two newly translated Russian books at my friend, 
hoping they land on his thick head. 

The first book which I hurl at my friend is Andreyev’s The Little 
Angel. It is a collection of short stories. There are fifteen stories in the 
new volume brought out by Mr. Alfred Knopf, and all of them are little 
masterpieces. There is one story about a dog, Snapper. Only Anatole 
France has equaled it. There is another story, The Marseillaise. It is a 
perfect story. It is Kipling at his very best plus a flavor, a note, a some- 
thing serious and deep that the Russians alone know how to command, that 
Kipling never reached. There is one story, In the Basement. I hope my 
friend chokes on this story. It would serve him right. 

But The Little Angel stands out from the fifteen. It is about a little 
boy, a bitter, lonely-hearted fellow whose mother drinks and beats him, 
whose father is dying of consumption, and who in turn snarls and bullies 
his playmates and weeps at night because his heart is so empty and heavy. 
In this story Andreyev attains a poignant delicacy of touch and a grim 
beauty which even his one-time contemporary Chekhov never surpassed. 

The Little Angel is the most beautiful short story I ever have read. 

Chekhov has also been translated again. A collection of fragments, 
vibrating episodes, moods, and exquisite children stories called Russian 
Silhouettes has been issued by Scribners’. 

A better artist than Andreyev, keener, more reserved, more subtle, 
Chekhoy to my notion nevertheless lacks the vibrancy which the author of 
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The Seven Who Were Hanged flings into his tales. Andreyev wields the 
pen of Dostoevsky with a little thinner ink. Chekhov is Turgenev frag- 
mentized. He has left behind him a series of little canvases so finely done, 
so skilfully passionate . . . well, I hurl him at my friend without 
further ado 

It is that consumptive rogue of an Artzibashef who has caused 
most of the trouble. The devil take him and his erotic suicides. His latest 
translated book brought out by Huebsch is a tasteless joke. It is called 
The Breaking Point. In it all the characters but one commit suicide, all 
the women are “ruined.” Whenever two or more of its genial personae 
come together they forthwith fall into an argument concerning the futility 
of life, the idiocy of existence and so on and so on. And the trouble is that 
Artzibashef can write, beautifully, keenly, and sometimes gloriously. In 
Sanine, for instance, in The Millionaire, there are passages better than 
Andreyev, better than Checkhov, better than any writer has written. But 
the books are distorted, full of puerile moralizings, breathing a diseased 
lust and a sentimentalized violence—and The Breaking Point is the worst 
of them to date. Artzibashef’s work stands in the same relation to the 
Russian realism that Paul De Kock’s work stands to the French sensual 


finesse. 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


AT THE 


FINE ARTS THEATRE 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE. 
NOVEMBER 21ST TO DECEMBER 5TH, 1915 
SUBJECTS: 


Sunday, Novy. 2|st, Preparedness, (The Road to War and Disaster) 
Tuesday, Noy. 23rd, The Right of the Child Not to Be Born 
Thursday, Nov. 25th, The Message of Anarchism 
Saturday, Nov. 27th, Sex, The Great Element of Creative Art 
Sunday, Nov. 28th, The Philosophy of Atheism 
Tuesday, Nov. 30th, Victims of Morality 
Thursday, Dec. 2nd, Nuetzsche and the German Kaiser 
Saturday, Dec. 4th, Birth Control 

Sunday, Dec. Sth, Beyond Good and Evil 

> 


ALL LECTURES AT 8:15 P. M. 
QUESTIONS AND DISCUSSION 


TICKETS ON SALE AT THE LITTLE REVIEW, 834 FINE ARTS BUILDING 


ADMISSION, 50 AND 25 CENTS 


EOI OLLI 


LILLIE IIIT 


FINE ARTS THEATRE 


The Little Review 


410 South Michigan Avenue 


VIOLIN RECITAL BY 


David Hochstein 


1. Concerto in A major 


2. Concerto in D minor 


3. (a) Romance 


(b) Two Waltzes 


Boxes, $10.00. Tickets, $1.50, $1.00, 75 cents. 
Mail orders to FINE ARTS THEATRE, 410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Taishan 8 Brahms 


At 3:30 P. M., December 5. 


THE MISCELLANY 


PROGRAMME 
Spe omc be Mozart (C) MATa seo ee ese eee NandoreZ sold 
(d) Valse-Caprice......... Nandor Zsolt 
set airayonaiel sivas aya ass Bruch 
4. Bohemian Folk Songs and Dances. .Sevcik 
gree Olah sa wasvenere Schumann Bretislav 


Holka Modrooka 


On sale at Fine Arts Theatre. 


THE MISCELLANY combines illustrated articles of interest 
to booklovers and lovers of literary essays: belles-lettres, art, and the 
drama coming within its province as well as occasional book-reviews. 


A partial list of topics appearing during 1915 is as follows: 


The Lost Art of Making Books 


The Noh Drama of Japan 
The Fortsas Library 

The New Loggan Prints, and 
Ancient Paper-Making 


A department in each number acts as official journal for The 
American Bookplate Society. 


In its second year. 


UPS OEE EOL, 


Specimen on request. 


$1.00 per year. 


Issued quarterly. 


THE MISCELLANY 


l7 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. U.S. A, 
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“An Authentic Original Voice in Literature’—-The Atlantic Monthl y. 


ROBERT FROST 


THE NEW AMERICAN POET 


NORTH OF BOSTON 


ALICE BROWN: 


“Mr. Frost has done truer work about New England than anybody—except Miss 
Wilkins.” 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE: 


“Nothing has come out of America since Whitman so splendid, so real, so overwhelm- 
ingly great.” 


AMY LOWELL in The New Republic: 
“A book of unusual power and sincerity. A remarkable achievement.” 
NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 
“The poet had the insight to trust the people with a book of the people and the 


people replied ‘Man, what is your name?’ . . He forsakes utterly the claptrap 
of pastoral song, classical or modern. . . His is soil stuff, not mock bucolics.” 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


“The first poet for half a century to express New England life completely with a 
fresh, original and appealing way of his own.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


“The more you read the more you are held, and when you return a few days later 
to look up some passage that has followed you about, the better you find the meat 
under the simple unpretentious form. The London Times caught that quality when 
it said: ‘Poetry burns up out of it, as when a faint wind breathes upon smouldering 
embers. . . That is precisely the effect. a 


REEDY’S MIRROR: 


“Genuine poetry, these ‘North of Boston’ tales, they hold one with the grip of a 
vivid novel. . . I can only refer my readers to ‘North of Boston’ for acquaintance 
with what seems to me a fine achievement; such achievement, indeed, as contributes 
vitally to the greatness of a country’s most national and significant literature.” 


A BOY’S WILL Mr. Frost’s First Volume of Poetry 


THE ACADEMY (LONDON): 


x “We have read every line with that amazement and delight which are too seldom 
# evoked by books of modern verse.’ 


NORTH OF BOSTON. Cloth. $1.25 net, 4th printing. 
NORTH OF BOSTON. Leather. $2.00 net. 
A BOY’S WILL. Cloth. 75 cents net, 2d printing. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY * “new yore 
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A Romance of Old Ireland 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME 


BY E. TEMPLE THURSTON, | 


Author of ‘“‘The Open Window,” 
“The City of Beautiful 


Nonsense,”’ Etc. 


This latest of Mr. E. Temple Thurs- 
ton’s novels introduces its author into 
an entirely new field. Among the wilds 
of Ireland, in a region of the most imag- 
inative superstition, he tracks down the 
story of the romantic life and death of 
a young poet, whose brilliantly prom- 
ising career was wrecked in the midst 
of tragedy. The spirit of faerie hangs 
over the whole tale, which is imbued 
with Celtic glamor, and the strange, elu- 
sive inspiration of the Irish mountain- 
side. 


Cloth, $1.30 Net 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 


| Publishers New York 
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Violette of Pere Lachaise 
By ANNA STRUNSKY (Mrs. Wm. Enelish Wal (Mrs. Wm. English Walling) 


The story of a girl with a free mind. 


In it is seen the spiritual develop- 


ment of a specially gifted individual and also the development of every in- 


dividual to some extent. 


Violette is an ardent creature, more alive than most people, giving herself 
and her art to the social revolution of which the woman movement is so 


important a part. 


LIBRARY OF IRISH LITERATURE 


A iiterature rich in historic incident, 
noble aspiration, humour, romance and 
poetic sentiment. In its pages are en- 
Shrined the traditions and aspirations of a 
race, the fierce drama of centuries of strug- 
gle, and the holy light of tenderness and 
devotion which has shone wundimmed 
through the darkest periods of Ireland’s 
history. Not only to the Irishman but to 
all who take an interest in the best litera- 
ture, the Itterature of ireland makes a 
special appeal. 


Volumes Now Ready 


THOMAS DAVIS. Selections from his 


Prose and Poetry. Edited by T. W. ROL- 
LESTON, M.A. The centenary of this poet 
and patriot has just been reached. This edition 
contains full selections from the best of his his- 
torical and political essays and poetry. 


WILD SPORTS OF THE WEST. By Ww. H. 
MAXWELL. One of the best sporting books 
ever written and the first of a number to be 
issued on sport and travel in Ireland, and by 
Irishmen abroad. 


LEGENDS OF SAINTS AND SINNERS. 
Edited by DOUGLAS HYDE, LL.D. The 
wealth of fancy and fable in Irish folklore and 
legend translated from the Gaelic and other 
authentic sources by one of the prime movers 
in the Gaelic League. 


HUMOURS OF IRISH LIFE. Edited by 
CHARLES L. GRAVES, M.A. A unique col- 
lection of Irish humour containing fairly long 
selections from modern writers as well as from 
the classics. 


IRISH ORATORS ANR ORATORY. Edited 
by PROFESSOR F. M. KETTLE, National 
University of Ireland. From the wealth of 
material in this field the best has been culled 
by an authority. 


THE BOOK OF IRISH POETRY. Edited 
by*ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES, M.A. 
There has long been a need for this 
volume and no better editor could Our 
have been chosen than the author : 
of “Father O’Flynn.” 


Each, octavo, illustrated, $1.00 net. 
Boxed in set, $6.00 


complete 
holiday catalog 
tells you 
Sent gratis on 
request. 


more, 


Cloth, 12 mo., $1.00 net 


RUSSIAN BOOKS 


DEAD SOULS 


By Nickolai Gogol 


With an Introduction by Stephen Graham 


“Deal Souls,” written by Gogol in the years 
1837-8 is the greatest humorous novel in the Rus- 
sian language. It is the most popular book in 
Russia, and its appeal is world-wide. 

“*Tyead Souls’ is Russia herself. The charac- 
ters have become national types, and are more 
alluded to by Russians than Mr. Pickwick, Squire 
Western, Falstaff, Micawber, are by us.’”—From 
preface by Stephen Graham. 


Cloth, 12 mo., $1.25 net 


THE BLACK MONK 
THE KISS 
THE STEPPE 


By Anton Tchekhoff 


Translated from the Russian by 
R. E. C. Long and Adeline Lister Kaye 


Tchekhoff is regarded in his own country 
as the most talented of the younger Russian 
writers. Tolstoy has compared him to De 
Maupassant. His writings have gone 
through numberless editions in Russia, but 
two of the above volumes are translated 
into English for the first time. 

His art is noted for its simplicity, shades 
of psychological insight and subtle humor. 
In his stories is that spirit of permanence 
which lives mainly in the Past and the Fu- 
ture, and so truly represents the spirit of 
Russia. 

“Tchekhoff is a true impressionist in the 
large sense of the word. His aim is less 
to divert by a tale, than to plunge one body 
and soul into a given environment.” 
—London Evening Standard, 


Each, cloth, 
12mo., $1.20 net 


Publishers 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


New York 
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BUY YOUR BOOKS HERE 


If you wish to assist The Little Review without cost to yourself you may 
order books—any book—from the Gotham Book Society and The Little 
Review will be benefitted by the sales. By this method The Little Review 
hopes to help solve a sometimes perplexing business problem—whether the 
book you want is listed here or not the Gotham will supply your needs. 
Price the same, or in many instances much less, than were you to order 
direct from the publisher. All books are exactly as advertised. Send P. O. 
Money Order, check, draft or postage stamps. Order direct from the 
Gotham Book Society, 142 W. 23rd St., N. Y., Dept. K. Don’t fail to 
mention Department K. Here are some suggestions of the books the 
Gotham Book Society is selling at publishers’ prices. All prices cover 
postage charges. 


POETRY AND DRAMA THE POET IN THE DESERT. By Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. A series of rebel poems from the Great 
American Desert, dealing with Nature, Life and all 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS. By Lady Gregory. Con- phases of Revolutionary Thought. Octavo gray boards. 
tains the following plays by the woman who holds Send $1.10. 

one of the three places of most importance in the s , 

modern Celtic movement, and is chiefly responsible for CHALLENGE, By Louis Untermeyer. ‘‘No other 
the Irish theatrical development of recent years: contemporary poet has more independently and imperi- 
“Spreading the News,’’ ‘‘Hyacinth Halvey,”’ ‘‘The Ris- ously voiced the dominant thought of tke times.’’— 
ing of the Moon,’’ ‘‘The Jackdaw,’’ ‘‘The Workhouse Philadelphia North American. Send $1.10. 

Ward,’”’ ‘‘The Traveling Man,’’ ‘‘The Gaol Gate,’’ to- 


gether with music for songs in the plays and explanatory ARROWS IN THE GALE. By Arturo Giovannitti, 
notes. Send $1.60. introduction by Helen Keller. This book contains the 
thrilling poem ‘‘The Cage.’’ Send $1.10. 

THE MAN WHO wae eae Paes By 
ENTE WIRE SEN EUSe Igy Outs Sh EE SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE. By James Oppenheim. 
Illustrated. Founded on the plot of an old but lost «4 rousing volume, full of vehement protest and splen- 
play mentioned by Rabelais. Sent 85c. dor.’ Beautifully’ bound. Send $1.35. 

DRAMA LEAGUE GERIES OF pratt tn AND PIPPA‘ DANCES. By Cerhart dieuptannn’ 1A 
VOLUMER- DOUDECaY,y RAE Cis) COMPALY. S$ Autumn S mystical tale of the glassworks, in four acts. Trans- 
additions will be: The Thief,’’ by Henri Bernstein; 


“A Woman’s Way,’’ by Thompson Buchanan; ‘The lated by Mary Harned. Send 95c. 


Apostle,’’ by Paul Hyacinth Loyson; ‘‘The Trail of the 


Torch,’’? by Paul Hervieu; ‘‘A False Saint,’’? by Francois AGNES BERNAUER. By Frederick Hebbel. A 
de Curel; ‘‘My Lady’s Dress,’’ by Edward Knoblauch. tragedy in five acts. Life in Germany in 15th century. 
83¢e each, postpaid, Translated by Loueen Pattie. Send 95c. 

DOME OF MANY-COLORED GLASS, New Bd. of IN CHAINS (‘‘Les Tenailles’’). By Paul Hervieu. 
the Poems of Amy Lowell. Send $1.35. In three acts. A powerful arraignment of ‘‘Marriage a 


La Mode.’’ Translated by Ysidor Asckenasy. Send 95c. 
SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. By Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. Send $1.35. SONGS OF LOVE AND REBELLION. Covington 
Hall’s best and finest poems on Revolution, Love and 

DREAMS AND DUST. A book of lyrics, ballads and Miscellaneous Visions. Send 56c. 


oth ft i hich th j 
SE ReEtCLnbee: eee "$1.28. @ major key is that of RENAISSANCE, By Holger Drachman. A melo- 
drama. Dealing with studio life in Venice, 16th cen- 


tury. Translated by Lee M. Hollander. 5e. 
SOME IMAGIST POETS. An Anthology. The best ~~ . a: Mpa eae act 


recent work of Richard Aldington, ‘‘H. D.,’’ John Gould, THE MADMAN DIVINE. By Jose Echegaray. Prose 
Fletcher, F, S, Flint, D. H. Lawrence and Amy Lowell. drama in four acts. Translated by Elizabeth Howard 
883c, postpaid. West. Send 95c. 

THE WAGES OF WAR. By J. Wiegand and Wil- TO THE STARS, By Leonid Andreyieff. Four acts. A 


helm Scharrelman, A play in three acts, dedicated to glimpse of young Russia in the throes of the Reyolu- 
the Friends of Peace. Life in Russia during Russo- tion. Time: The Present. Translated by Dr. A. 
Japanese War. Translated by Amelia Von Ende. Goudiss. Send 95c. 
Send 95e. 
PHANTASMS. By Roberto Bracco. A drama in four 
THE DAWN (Les Aubes). A symbolic war play, by acts, translated by Dirce St. Cyr. Send 95c. 
Emile Verhaeren, the poet of the Belgians. The author 


approaches life through the feelings and passions. Send THE HIDDEN SPRING. By Roberto Bracco. A 
$1.10. drama in four acts, translated by Dirce St. Cyr. Send 
95ce. 
CHILD OF THE AMAZONS, and other Poems by 
Max Bastman. ‘‘Mr, Eastman has the gift of the sing- THE DRAMA LEAGUE SERIES. A series of modern 
ing line.”’—Vida D. Scudder. ‘‘A poet of beautiful plays, published for the Drama League of America. 


form and feeling.”’—Wm. Marion Reedy. Send $1.10. Attractively bound. 
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THE THIEF, By Henry Bernstein. (Just Out). 
A FALSE SAINT. By Francois de Curel. 

THE TRAIL OF THE TORCH. By Paul Hervieu. 
MY LADY’S DRESS. By Edward Knoblauch. 

A WOMAN’S WAY. By Thompson Buchanan. 


THE APOSTLE. By Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 
Each of the above books S2c, postpaid. 


DRAMATIC WORKS, VOLUME VI. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. The sixth yolume, containing three of 
Hauptmann’s later plays. Send $1.60. 


THE DAWN (Les Aubes). A symbolic war play, by 
Emile Verhaeren, the poet of the Belgians. “The 
author approaches life through the feelings and passions. 
His dramas express the vitality and strenuousness of 
his people.’’ Send $1.10. 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 
Zimmern. Send $3.00. 


EURIPIDES: ‘‘Hippolytus,” ‘‘Bacchae,’’ Aristophanes’ 
“Frogs.’’ Translated by Gilbert Murray. Send $1.75. 


THE TROJAN WOMEN, Translated by Gilbert Mur- 
ray. Send S85c. 


By Alfred A. 


Send 85c. 
Send 85c. 
By Gilbert Mur- 


MEDEA. Translated by Gilbert Murray. 
ELECTRA. Translated by Gilbert Murray. 


ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE, 
ray. Send $2.10. 


EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE. 
Send T5c. 


By Gilbert Murray. 


GENERAL 


VAGRANT MEMORIES. By William Winter. Illustrated. 
The famous dramatic critic tells of his associations with the 
drama for two generations. Send $3.2. 

THE NEARING CASE. By Lightner Witmer. 
account of the di of Professor Nearing from the 
University of Pennsylvania, containing the indictment, the 
evidence, the arguments, the summing up and all the im- 
portant papers in the case, with some indication of its im- 
portance to the question of free speech. 60c postpaid. 


THE ART OF THE MOVING PICTURE. 
say. Send $1.60. 


WRITING AND SELLING A PLAY. By Fanny Cannon. 
A practical book by a woman who is herself an actress, @ 
playwright, a professional reader and critic of play manu- 
scripts, and has also staged and directed plays. Send $1.60. 


GLIMPSES OF THE COSMOS. A Mental Autobiography. 
By Lester F. Ward. Vol. IV. The fourth in the series 
of eight volumes which will contain the collected essays 
of Dr. Ward. Send $2.65. 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is the cure for inefficiency. 
It is the handiest and cheapest form of modern collected 
knowledge, and should be in every classroom, every office, 
every home. Twelve volumes In box. Cloth. Send $6.00. 

Three Other Styles of Binding. Mail your order today. 


By Dr. 
Send $1.25. 


By Vachel Lind- 


NIETZSCHE, Georg Brandes, the discoverer 


of Nietzsche. 


SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS., 
Price, $1; postage, 1l0c 


= Mee PARLIAMENTARY ANSWERS. By Har- 


By Edith B. Ordway. 


riettag R. Shattuck. Alphabetically arranged for all ques- 
tions jikely to arise in Women’s organizations. 16mo. Cloth. 
67¢ tpaid. Flexible Leather Edition. Full Gilt Edges. 
Net $1.10 postpaid. 


EAT AND GROW THIN. By Vance Thompson. A collec- 
tion of the hitherto unpublished Mahdah menus and recipes for 
which Americans have been paying fifty-guinea fees to 
fashionable physicians in order to escape the tragedy of 
growing fat. Cloth. Send $1.10. 


FORTY THOUSAND QUOTATIONS. By Charles Noel 
Douglas. These 40,000 prose and poetical quotations are 


selected from standard authors of ancient and modern times, 
are classified according to subject, fill 2,000 pages, and are 
provided with a thumb index. 


$3.15, Dostpaid. 
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DRINK AND BE SOBER. By Vance Thompson. The 
author has studied the problem of the drink question and 
has endeavored to write upon it a fair-minded book, with 
sympathetic understanding of the drinker and with full and 
honest presentation of both sides of the question. Send $1.10. 


THE CRY FOR JUSTICE. An anthology of the litera- 
ture of social protest, edited by Upton Sinclair. Introduc- 
tion by Jack London. ‘‘The work is world-literature, as 
well, as the Gospel of a universal humanism.’’ Contains the 
writings of philosophers, poets, novelists, social reformers, 
selected from twenty-five languages, covering a period of five 
thousand years. Inspiring to every thinking man and woman; 
a handbook of reference to all students of social conditions. 
955 pages, including 32 illustrations. Cloth Binding, vellum 
cloth, price very low for so large a book. Send $2.00. 
Three-quarter Leather Binding, a handsome and durable 
library style, specially suitable for presentation. Send $3.50. 


MY CHILDHOOD. By Maxim Gorky. The autobiography 
of the famous Russian novelist up to his seventeenth year. 
An astounding human document and an explanation (perhaps 
en ee ee ae character. Frontispiece 

it. 0. pages. 4 net, posta 10 cents. 
(Ready Oct. 14). : = 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. By John Dewey and Evelyn 
Dewey. The most significant and informing study of edu- 
cational conditions that has appeared in twenty years. This 
is a day of change and experiment in education. The schools 
of yesterday that were designed to meet yesterday’s needs do 
not fit the requirements of today, and everywhere thoughtful 
people are recognizing this fact and working out theories 
and trying experiments. $1.60 postpaid. 


AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellis. A discussion of 
some of the fundamental questions of life and morality as 
expressed in, or suggested by, literature. The subjects of the 
five studies are Nietasche, Zola, Huysmans, Casanova and St. 
Francis of Assissi. Send $1.87. 


LITERATURE 


COMPLETE WORKS. Maurice Maeterlinck. The Essays, 
10 vols., per vol., net $1.75. The Plays, 8 vols., per vol., 
net $1.50. Poems, 1 vol., net $1.50. Volumes sold separately. 
In uniform style, 19 volumes. Limp green leather, flexible 
cover, thin paper, gilt top, 12mo. Postage added. 


By lLafcadio 
Hearn. A remarkable work. Lafcadio Hearn became as 
nearly Japanese as an Occidental can become. English litera- 
cake is interpreted from a new angle in this book. Send 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LITERATURE. 


BERNARD SHAW: A Critical Study. By P. P. Howe. 
Send $2.15. 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK: A Critical Study. 
Taylor. 8vo. Send $2.15. 


if B. YEATS: A Critical Study. By Forest Reid. Send 


By Une 


$2. 


Nikolai Gogol’s great humorous classic 
Send $1.25. 


DEAD SOULS. 
translated from the Russian. 


ENJOYMENT OF POETRY. By Max Hastman. ‘‘His 
book is a masterpiece,’’ says J. B. Kerfoot in Life. 


By mail, $1.35. 
THE PATH OF GLORY. By Anatole France. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Cloth. An English edition of a remarkable 


book that M. Anatole France has written to be sold for the 
benefit of disabled soldiers. The original French is printed 
alongside the English translation. Send $1.35. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE: A Profane Baccalaureate. By 
Seymour Deming. ‘Takes up and treats with satire and with 
logical analysis such questions as, What is a college educa- 
tion? What is a college man? What is the aristocracy of 
intellect ?—searching pitilessly into and through the whole 
question of collegiate training for life. Send $1.10. 


IVORY APES AND PEACOCKS. By James Huneker. A 
collection of essays in Mr. Huneker’s well-known brilliant 
style, of which some are critical discussions upon the work 
and personality of Conrad, Whitman, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
and the younger Russians, while others deal with music, 
art, and social topics. The title is borrowed from_ the 
manifest of Solomon’s ship trading with Tarshish. Send 


$1.60. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. Two volumes. Mr, Hearn, who was at 
once a scholar, a genius, and a master of English style, 
interprets in this volume the Literature of which he was @ 
student, its masterpieces, and its masters, for the benefit, 
originally, of the race of his adoption. $6.50, postpaid. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE. 
By Prince Kropotkin. Send $1.60. 
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FICTION 


By Booth Tarkington. A beautiful story 
Send $1.45. é 
Short stories. Scrib- 


THE TURMOIL. 
of young love and modern business. 

SET OF SIX. By Joseph Conrad. 
ner. Send $1.50, 


AN ANARCHIST WOMAN. 
troardinary novel points out the nature, 
the tragic limitations of the social rebel. 
$1.25 net; our price, 60c., postage paid. 


THE HARBOR. By Ernest Poole. A novel of remarkable 
power and vision in which are depicted the great changes 
taking place in American life, business and ideals. Send 
$1.60. 


MAXIME GORKY. 
from the Vagabond Series. 
60c., Dostage paid. 


By H. Hapgood. This ex- 
the value and also 
Published at 


Twenty-six and One and other stories 
Published at $1.25; our price 


SANINE, By Artzibashef. 
now obtainable in English. 


A FAR COUNTRY. Winston Churchill’s new novel is 
another realistic and faithful picture of contemporary American 
life, and more daring than ‘‘The Inside of the Cup.’’ Send 
$1.60. 


BOON—THE MIND OF THE RACE. Was it written 
by H. G. Wells? He now admits it may have been. It 
contains an ‘‘ambiguous introduction’’ by him. Anyhow it’s 
a rollicking set of stories, written to delight you. Send $1.45. 


The sensational Russian novel 
Send $1.45. 


NEVER TOLD TALES. Presents in the form of fiction, 
in language which is simplicity itself, the disastrous results 
of sexual ignorance. The book is epoch-making; it has 
reached the ninth edition. It should be read by everyone, 
Physician and layman, especially those contemplating mar- 
riage. Cloth. Send $1.10, 


PAN’S GARDEN. 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. By James Stephens. 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT. By J. D. Beresford. Jacob 
Stahl, writer and weakling, splendidly finds himself in the 
love of a superb woman. Send $1.45. The Jacob Stahl 
trilogy: ‘‘The Early History of Jacob Stahl,’’ ‘‘A Candidate 
for Truth,’’ ‘‘The Invisible Event.’’ Three volumes, boxed. 
Send $2.75. 


OSCAR WILDE’S WORKS. Ravenna edition. Red limp 
leather. Sold separately. The books are: The Picture of 
Dorian Gray, Lord Arthur Saville’s Crime, and the Portrait 
of Mr. W. H., The Duchess of Padua, Poems (including 
“The Sphinx,’ ‘‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’’ and Uncol- 
lected Pieces), Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman of No 
Importance, An Ideal Husband, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, A House of Pomegranates, Intentions, De Profundis 
and Prison Letters, Essays (‘‘Historical Criticism,’ ‘English 
Renaissance,’’ ‘‘London Models,’’ ‘‘Poems in Prose’’), Salome, 
La Sainte Courtisane. Send $1.35 for each book. 


THE RAT-PIT. By Patrick MacGill. 
Navvy-poet who sprang suddenly into attention with his 
“Children of the Dead End.’’ This story is mainly about a 
boarding house in Glasgow called ‘“‘The Rat-Pit,” and the 
very poor who are its frequenters. Send $1.35. 


THE AMETHYST RING. By Anatole France. Translated 
by B. Drillien. $1.85 postpaid. 


CRAINQUEBILLE. By Anatole France. Translated by 
Winifred Stevens. The story of a costermonger who is 
turned from a dull-witted and inoffensive creature by the 
hounding of the police and the too rigorous measures of the 


By Algernon Blackwood. Send $1.60. 


Send $1.60. 


A novel by the 


law into a desperado. Send $1.85. 
VIOLETTE OF PERE LACHAISE. By Anna _ Strunsky 
Walling. Records the spiritual development of a gifted 


young woman who becomes an actress and devotes herself 
to the social revolution. Send $1.10. 


THE “‘GENIUS.’”’ By Theodore Dreiser. Send $1.60. 

JERUSALEM. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Velma 
Swanston. The scene is a little Swedish village whose in- 
habitants are bound in age-old custom and are asleep in 


their narrow provincial life. The story tells of their awaken- 
ing, of the tremendous social and religious upheaval that 
takes place among them, and of the heights of self-sacrifice 
to which they mount. Send $1.45. 


BREAKING-POINT. By Michael 
Prehensive picture of modern Russian 
“Sanine.’’ Send $1.35. 


Artzibashef. A  com- 
life by the author of 


RUSSIAN SILHOUETTES. By Anton Tchekoff. 
lated by Marian Fell. Stories which 
mind, nature and civilization. 


Trans- 
reveal the Russian 
Send $1.47. 


OO OO 


THE FREELANDS. By John Galsworthy. Gives a large 
and vivid presentation of English life under the stress of 
modern social conflict, centering upon a romance of boy- 


and-girl loye—that theme in which Galsworthy excels all 
his contemporaries. Send $1.45. 
FIDELITY. Susan Glaspell’s greatest novel. The author 


calls it ‘‘The story of a woman's loye—of what that love 
impels her to do—what it makes of her.’’ Send $1.45. 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. By Maxim Gorky. Send $1.10. 


THE RAGGED-TROUSERED PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Robert Tressall. A masterpiece of realism by a Socialist 
for Socialists—and others. Send $1.35. 


RED FLEECE. By Will Lexington Comfort. A story of the 
Russian revolutionists and the proletariat in general in the 
Great War, and how they risk execution by preaching peace 
even in the trenches. Exciting, understanding, and exerlasting- 
ly true; for Comfort himself is soldier and revolutionist as 
well as artist. He is our American Artsibacheff; one of 
the very few American masters of the “‘new fiction’’ Send 
$1.35. 


THE STAR ROVER. By Jack London. Frontispiece in 
colors by Jay Hambidge. A man unjustly accused of mur- 
der is sentenced to imprisonment and finally sent to execu- 
tion, but proves the supremacy of mind over matter by suc- 
ceeding, after long practice, in loosing his spirit from his 
body and sending it on long quests through the universe, 
finally cheating the gallows in this way. Send $1.60. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT. By H. G. Wells. Tells 
the story of the life of one man, with its many complica- 
tions with the lives of others, both men and women of varied 
station, and his wanderings over many parts of the globe in 


his search for the best and noblest kind of life. $1.60, 
postpaid. 
SEXOLOGY 
Here is the great sex book of the day: Forel’s THE 


SEXUAL QUESTION, A scientific, psychological, hygienic 
legal and _ sociological work for the cultured classes. By 
Europe’s foremost nerve specialist. Chapter on ‘‘love and 
other irridations of the sexual appetite’ a profound revelation 


of human emotions. Degeneracy exposed. Birth control 
discussed. Should be in the hands of all dealing with 
domestic relations. Medical edition $5.50. Same book, 


cheaper binding, now $1.60. 

Painful childbirth in this age of scientific progress is un- 
necessary. THE TRUTH ABOUT TWILIGHT SLEEP, by 
Hanna Rion (Mrs. Ver Beck), is 8 message to mothers by 
an American mother, presenting with authority and deep 
human interest the impartial and conclusive evidence of a 
personal investigation of the Freiburg method of painless 
childbirth. Send $1.62. 


FREUD’S THEORIES OF THE NEUROSES. By Dr. E. 
Hitschmann. A brief and clear summary of Freud’s the- 
ories. Price, $2. 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT A GREAT EVIL. By Christobel 
Pankhurst. One of the strongest and frankest books ever 
written, depicting the dangers of promiscuity in men. This 
book was once suppressed by Anthony Comstock. Send 
(paper) 60c, (cloth) $1.10. 


SEXUAL LIFE OF WOMAN. By Dr. E. Heinrich Kisch 
(Prague). An epitome of the subject. Sold only to physi- 
cians, jurists, clergymen and educators. Send $5.50. 


KRAFFT-EBING’'S PSYCHOPATHIA SEXUALIS. Only 
authorized English translation of 12th German Edition. By 
F. J. Rebman. Sold only to physicians, jurists, clergymen 
are educators. Price, $4.35. Special thin paper edition, 


THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM: IS IT_IMMORAL OR 
INJURIOUS? By Dr. C. V. Drysdale. The question of 
birth control cannot be intelligently discussed without knowl- 
og of the facts and figures herein contained. $1.10, post- 
paid. 


MAN AND WOMAN. By Dr. Havelock Ellis, 
most authority on sexual characteristics. 
tion. Send $1.60. 


A new book by Dr. Robinson: THE LIMITATION OF 
OFFSPRING BY THE PREVENTION OF PREGNANCY. 
The enormous benefits of the practice to individuals, society 


oree ce race pointed out and all objections answered. Send 


WHAT EVERY GIRL SHOULD KNOW. 
Sanger. Send 55 cents. 


the fore- 
A new (5th) edi- 


By Margaret 


WHAT EVERY MOTHER SHOULD KNOW. By Margaret 
Sanger. Send 30 cents. 


THE THEORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Dr. ©. Jung. 
A concise statement of the present aspects of the psycho- 
analytic hypotheses. Price, $1.50. 
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SELECTED PAPERS ON HYSTERIA AN 
PSYCHONEUROSES. By Prof. 8. Freud, MD. ree 


tion of some of the more i Y i 
Send $2.50. important of Freud’s writings. 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEXUAL THEORY. By 


John C. Van Dyke. Fully illust: a 
and rewritten. Send 31.60. cae ee a 


THREE SORT RISE TAGRS TO SEXUAL THEORY. “° By 


. Sigmun reud. The “hi sexual 
development. Price, $2. Serene OCs psycho: 


Cloth, $1.15. Paper, 


ART 


MICHAEL ANGELO. By Romain Rolland. Twenty-two 
full-page illustrations. A critical and illuminating exposi- 
tion of the genius of Michael Angelo. $2.65, postpaid. 


INTERIOR DECORATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
ICE. By Frank Alvysh Parsons. Llustrated. $3.25, postpaid. 


THE BARBIZON PAINTERS. By Arthur Hoeber. One 
hundred illustrations in sepia, reproducing characteristic work 
of the school. $1.90, postpaid. 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. By 
Elson. Illustrated. Gives in outline a general musical edu- 
the eyolution and history of music, the lives and 


MODERN PAINTING: ITS TENDENCY AND MEANING. 
By Willard Huntington Wright, author of ‘““‘What Nietzsche 
Taught,’ etc. Four color plates and 24 illustrations. ““Mod- 
erm Painting’’ gives—for the first time in any language— 
a clear, compact review of all the important activities of 
modern art which began with Delacroix and ended only with 
the war. Send $2.75. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDI DA VINCI. By A J. 
Anderson. Photogravure frontispiece and 16 illustrations in 
half-tone. Sets forth the great artist as a man s0 pro- 
foundly interested in and closely allied with every movement 
of his age that he might be called an incarnation of the 
Renaissance. $3.95, postpaid 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. By LIcien Descaves. Large 
8vo. New edition, with 60 illustrations printed in four 
colors from paintings by the Japanese artist, Yoshio Markina. 
By the members of the Academy Goncourt under the gen- 
eral editorship of M. Lucien Descaves. Send $3.30. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


CAUSES AND CURES OF CRIME. A popular study of 
criminology from the bio-social viewpoint. By Thomas Speed 
Mosby, former Pardon Attorney, State of Missouri, member 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, etc. 
356 pages, with 100 original illustrations. Price, 
Dostpaid. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELAXATION. By G. T. W. 
Patrick. A notable and unusually 
explaining the importance of sports, laughter, profanity, the 
use of alcohol and even war as furnishing needed relaxation 
to the higher nerve centres. Send 88 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By Dr. C. G. 
Jung, of the University of Zurich. Translated by Beatrice 
M. Hinkle, M.D., of the Neurological Department of Cornell 
University and of the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School. This remarkable work does for psychology what the 
theory of evolution did for biology; and promises an equally 
profound change in the thought of mankind. A very impor- 
tant book. Large 8vo. Send $4.40. 


SOCIALIZED GERMANY. By Frederic C. Howe, author 
of “The Modern City and Its Problems,” etc., etc.; Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the Port of New York. ‘‘The real 
peril to the other powers of western civilization lies in the 
fact that Germany is more intelligently organized than the 
rest of the world.”’ This book is a frank attempt to explain 
this efficiency. $1.00, postpaid. 


SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS OF TODAY. Mlustrated. B: 
T. W. Corbin. The modern uses of explosives, asancttye 
and the most interesting kinds of chemicals are revealed to 
young and old. Send $1.60. 


THE HUNTING WASPS. By J. Henri Fabre. 12mo. 
Bound in uniform style with the other books by the same 
author. In the same exquisite vein as ‘‘The Life of the 
Spider,” “The Life of the Fly,’’ etc. Send $1.60. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. By John Dewey and Evelyn 
Dewey. Illustrated. A study of a number of the schools 
of this country which are using advanced methods of ex- 
perimenting with new ideas in the teaching and management 
of children. The practical methods are described and the 
sak which informs them is analyzed and discussed. Send 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. By Charles Brodie Patterson. 
A discussion of harmony in musi 


c and color, and its in- 
fluence on thought and character. $1.60, postpaid. 


THE FAITHFUL. By John Masefield. A three-act tragedy 
founded on a famous legend of Japan. $1.35, postpaid. 


INCOME. By Scott Nearing. An economic value is cre- 
ated amounting to, say, $100. What part of that is re- 
turned to the laborer, what part to the manager, what part 
to the property owner? This problem the author discusses 
in detail, after which the other issues to which it leads 
are presented. Send $1.25. 


THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY. By Gibert Murray. An 
account of the greatest system of organized thought that the 
mind of man had built up in the Graeco-Roman world 
before the coming of Christianity. Dr. Murray exercises his 
rare faculty for making himself clear and _ interesting. 


Send 82c. 
A MESSAGE TO THE MIDDLE CLASS. By Seymour 
Deming. A clarion cal] so radical that it may well provoke 


& great tumult of discussion and quicken a deep and per- 
haps sinister impulse to act. Send 60c. 


DRIFT AND MASTERY. An attempt to diagnose the cur- 
Tent unrest. By Walter Lipmann. Send $1.60. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS, By H. G. Wells. A con- 
fession of Faith and a Rule of Life. Send $1.60. 


THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR. By William English 
Walling. No Socialist can adequately discuss the war with- 
out the knowledge that this remarkable new book holds. 
512 pages. Complete documentary statement of the position 
of the Socialists of all countries. Send $1.50. 


DREAMS AND MYTHS. By Dr. Karl Abraham. A lucid 
presentation of Freud's of dreams. A study in com- 
parative pay OLOey from the standpoint of dream psychology. 
Price, $1.25. 


WHAT WOMEN WANT. 
Hale. $1.35 net; postage, 10c. 


ARE WOMEN PEOPLE? A collection of clever woman suf- 
frage verses. best since Mra. Gilman. Geo. H. Doran 
Co. Send T5c. 


HOW !T FEELS TO BE THE HUSBAND OF A_SUF- 
FRAGETTE, By “Him.’’ IInstrated by Mary Wilson Preston. 
Send 0c. 


ON DREAMS. By Prof. Sigmund Freud. Authorized 
English translation by Dr. M, D. Eder. Introduction by 
Prof. W. Leslie Mackenzie. This classic now obtainable for 
$1.10. 


MODERN WOMEN. By Gustav Kobbe. Terse, pithy, 


highly dramatic studies in the overwrought feminism of the 
day. A alever book. Send $1.10. 


SR een ener 


By Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 


GOTHAM BOOK SOCIETY 


arlen E. Pew, Gen. Mgr., Dept. K, 142 West 23rd St., New York 
“You Can Get Any Book on Any Subject” 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE DISCRIMINATING READER 


“Mr. Dreiser proves himself once more a master 
realist. he is a great, a very great artist. In a 
season remarkable for its excellent fiction this new 
book of his immediately takes its place in the front 
rank.’—New York Tribune. 


The “Genius” 


By Theodore Dreiser 


Author of “Sister Carrie,’”? ‘The Titan,’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 Net 


@ Eugene Witla is one of those strange personalities 
which occasionally spring up among the humdrum types 
of common life, an exotic flower in a vegetable garden. 
Brilliant, irregular, unstable, he attracts and repels in 
the book as in life. The story deals with his rise as 
an artist, and later as a business man. 


( He is one of those powerful and yet fragile person- 
alities to whom great success and great disaster almost 
inevitably come. His weakness lies in the insatiable 
hunger of his mind and body for the charm of feminine 
youth and beauty. His conquests form a series of fas- 
cinating episodes, gay with all the colors of love and art. 


(@ Eugene is in search of the “Impossible She’”’ When 
he is at the height of his success, he finds her. He 
reaches out his arms to grasp her, and at that moment 
the whole structure of his life crumbles beneath him. 
Abysses open, at the bottom of which lie all but in- 
sanity. He struggles to save himself. At the end of 
the book—but read it. 


A STORY OF GENIUS, RESTLESS POWER 
AND CREATIVE ENERGY SEARCHING 
FOR LIFE’S SOLUTION 


“The ‘Genius’ is a work of art to which Dreiser has 
risen from mere works of devoted craft.’—St. Louis 
Mirror. 

“Dreiser's work reminds one at times of Zola, of 
Balzac and of Tolstoy.’—New York Times. 


“His study of this fine character in fiction (The 
‘Genius’ )—a strictly Twentieth Century product—is full 
of human interest and psychic significance.” — Phila- 
delphia North American. 


a! separate and colossal effort. Its people live, 
its lesson is all the more forceful for the authors con- 


sistent refusal to pass it. Yes, Mr. Dreiser indubitably 
ts an artist.”.—Chicago Herald. 


JOHN LANE CO. 


NEW YORK 


POETRY 
The Collected Poems 
of Rupert Brooke 


With a Critical Introduction by 
George Edward Woodberry and 
a Biographical Note by Margaret 
Lavington. Photogravure Frontts- 
piece. Cloth, $1.25 net. 

“Among all who have been poets 
and died young it is hard to think 
of one, who both in life and 
death, has so typified the ideal 
radiance of youth and poetry.”— 
GILBERT MURRAY in the Cam- 
bridge Magazine. 


Poems 
By Gilbert K. Chesterton, 

Author of “The Ballad of the 

White Horse,’ etc. Cloth, $1.25 

net. 

This new collection of the poems 
of G. K. Chesterton covers a mul- 
titude of subjects—Love Poems, 
Religious Poems, Rhymes for the 
Times, etc., and his verse, no less 
than his prose, contains delicious 
humor and deep philosophy. 


ART 


Modern Painting 
Its Tendency and Meaning 
By Willard H. Wright 
Author of “What Ntetssche 
Taught,’ etc. With 4 subjects 
in color and 24 reproductions. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. 
“The first book in English to 
give a coherent and intelligible ac- 
count of the new ideas that now 
rage in painting. Its appearance 


| lifts art criticism in the United 


States out of its old slough of 
platitude-mongering and sentimen- 
talizing.’—Smart Set. 
What Pictures to See in 
America 
By Mrs. L. M. Bryant 
Author of “What Pictures to 
See in Europe,” etc. Over 200 
illustrations. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
In order to see art museums 
rightly in the short time at the 
disposal of the general tourist a 
careful guide must be had to save 
time and strength.” Mrs. Bryant 
in the present book visits the va- 
rious galleries of America from 
Boston to San Francisco, and 
points out the masterpieces of 
famous artists. 
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Hellenica 


EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 


I 


The scent of mint on the sandy grave of Nicias 
Crieth unto the wanderer 
For remembrance. 


if. 


Here in the arms of the harvest 
Lieth the gleaner, Bion, 
Whose sickle shineth above him in the evening. 


it: 


Far from tides and sand 

On the slope of Cithaeron 

Resteth Eumenes 

In the purple distance. 

His fellow tunny-fishers erect this stone. 


TV. 


Chaste Clearista flowereth in the heavens, 
For dearer than Helen’s beauty in April sunlight 
The gods love the spotless dreams of a maiden. 


Vo 


Fairer than iris blossoms slenderly swaying 
4 Under the sighing zephyrs of sandy Argos, 

The harvest breezes stole the heart of Erinna. 

Now she dreameth under the meadow grasses. 
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The swan afloat on the rippling azure waters 
Remembereth thy fairness, Rhododaphne, 
And dreameth on time’s surface of thy passing. 


VIL. 


Nerissa played with the swallows till the twilight. 
Now they soar above her, 
And they wonder. 


Vill 


Barefoot, a little lad hath wandered far, 
And we have sought in vain, 

For he hath found 

The amaranthine meadows. 


IX. 


Far from Cos where the sailors hail in passing, 
Cleonicus lieth unmarked on the ocean strand. 
The crying gulls bring tidings of ancient summer, 
But not to me the sound of his glad coming. 


x. 
Now that the flower is blown 
And the rosy petals 
Render earth more fragrant 
With their body, 
Myrrhis dreameth of spring in the flaming ground. 


A 


Lightly I walked the hills of my native Hellas. 
Lightly I rest in the heart of her rushing forest, 
Hermas, the hunter, 

At peace, 

With the moon above me. 


AI 


Thyrsis, who loved the rain in the dreaming hollows, 
Wandereth now soft-sandalled in misty ways, 

Where the scent of flag 

Recalleth not 

Hylas, lonely. 
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Sister 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


AP HE young artist is a woman, and at evening she comes to talk to me 
in my room. She is my sister, but long ago she has forgotten that 
and I have forgotten. 

Neither my sister nor I live in our father’s house, and among all my 
brothers and sisters I am conscious only of her. The others have positions 
in the city and in the evening go home to the house where my sister and I 
once lived. My father is old and his hands tremble. He is not concerned 
about me, but my sister who lives alone in a room in a house on North Dear- 
born Street has caused him much unhappiness. 

Into my room in the evening comes my sister and sits upon a low 
couch by the door. She sits cross-legged and smokes cigarettes. When 
she comes it is always the same—she is embarrassed and I am embarrassed. 

Since she has been a small girl my sister has always been very strange. 
When she was quite young she was awkward and boyish and tore her 
clothes climbing trees. It was after that her strangeness began to be noticed. 
Day after day she would slip away from the house and go to walk in the 
streets. She became a devout student and made such rapid strides in her 
classes that my mother—who to tell the truth is fat and uninteresting— 
spent the days worrying. My sister, she declared, would end by having 
brain fever. 

When my sister was fifteen years old she announced to the family that 
she was about to take a lover. I was away from home at the time, on one 
of the wandering trips that have always been a passion with me. 

My sister came into the house, where the family were seated at the 
table, and, standing by the door, said she had decided to spend the night 
with a boy of sixteen who was the son of a neighbor. 

The neighbor boy knew nothing of my sister’s intentions. He was at 
home from college, a tall, quiet, blue-eyed fellow, with his mind set upon 
foot-ball. To my family my sister explained that she would go to the boy 
and tell him of her desires. Her eyes flashed and she stamped with her foot 
upon the floor. 

My father whipped my sister. Taking her by the arm he led her into 

e stable at the back of the house. He whipped her with a long black whip 
: always stood upright in the whip-socket of the carriage in which, on 
Sundays, my mother and father drove about the streets of our suburb. After 
the whipping my father was ill. 

I am wondering how I know so intimately all the details of the whip- 
ping of my sister. Neither my father nor my sister have told me of it. Per- 
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haps sometime, as I sat dreaming in a chair, my mother gossiped of the 
whipping. It would be like her to do that, and it is a trick of my mind 
never to remember her figure in connection with the things she has told me. 

After the whipping in the stable my sister was quite changed. The 
family sat tense and quiet at the table and when she came into the house 
she laughed and went upstairs to her own room. She was very quiet and 
well-behaved for several years and when she was twenty-one inherited some 
money and went to live alone in the house on North Dearborn Street. I 
have a feeling that the walls of our house told me the story of the whipping. 
I could never live in the house afterwards and came away at once to this 
room where I am now and where my sister comes to visit me. 

And so there is my sister in my room and we are embarrassed. I do 
not look at her but turn my back and begin writing furiously. Presently 
she is on the arm of my chair with her arm about my neck. 

I am the world and my sister is the young artist in the world. I am 
afraid the world will destroy her. So furious is my love of her that the 
touch of her hand makes me tremble. 

My sister would not write as I am now writing. How strange it would 
seem to see her engaged in anything of the kind. She would never give the 
slightest bit of advice to any one. If you were dying and her advice would 
save you she would say nothing. 

My sister is the most wonderful artist in the world, but when she is 
with me I do not remember that. When she has talked of her adventures, 
up from the chair I spring and go ranting about the room. I am half blind 
with anger, thinking perhaps that strange, furtive looking youth, with whom 
I saw her walking yesterday in the streets, has had her in his arms. The 
flesh of my sister is sacred to me. If anything were to happen to her body 
I think I should kill myself in sheer madness. 

In the evening after my sister is gone I do not try to work any more. 
I pull my couch to the opening by the window and lie down. It is then a 
little that I begin to understand my sister. She is the artist right to adven- 
ture in the world, to be destroyed in the adventure, if that be necessary, and 
I, on my couch, am the worker in the world, blinking up at the stars that 
can be seen from my window when my couch is properly arranged. 
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Toward Revolution 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


N Thanksgiving Day some five thousand men and women marched 
in Joe Hillstrom’s funeral. Why didn’t they march for Joe Hillstrom 
before he was shot, everybody is asking. 

Yes, naturally. Why not? 

Incidentally, why didn’t some one shoot the governor of Utah before 
he could shoot Joe Hill? It might have awakened Capital—and Labor. 
Or why didn’t five hundred of the five thousand get Joe Hill out of jail? 
It could have been done. Or why didn’t fifty of the five thousand make 
a protest that would set the nation gasping? 

There are Schmidt and Caplan. Why doesn’t some one see to it that 
they are released? Labor could do it. And there are the Chicago garment 
strikers. Why doesn’t some one arrange for the beating-up of the police 
squad? That would make a good beginning. Or set fire to some of the 
factories, or start a convincing sabotage in the shops? 

Why aren’t these things done? 

For the same reason that men continue to support institutions they no 
longer believe in; that women continue to live with men they no longer 
love; that youth continues to submit to age it no longer respects; for the 
same reason that you are a slave when you want to be free, or a nonentity 
when you would like to have a personality. 

It is a matter of Spirit. Spirit can do anything. It is the only thing 
in the world that can. 


For God’s sake, why doesn’t some one start the Revolution? 
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Images of Life and Death 


MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


Life 
I. 


The sky is the thin, strong expanse of a God, 
And the trees are lines of black Hindus 
Praying in black shrivelled attitudes. 


iL 


The grass is a priest in dream-gold cloth, 
Lying on his back, hard with years of thought-spinning. 
The lateral-gray, snarled clouds over him 
Are the thoughts he has solemnly woven. 


We. 


The slender lagoon holds the laughter of a child 
With his lips to a huge, full cup. 


Death 


LE, 


A fan of smoke, in the long, green-white reverie of the horizon 
Slowly curls apart. 
So shall I rise and widen out in the silence of air. 


, 


i: 


An old man runs down a little yellow road 
To an out-flung, white thicket uncovered by morning. 
So shall I swing to the white sharpness of death. 
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Preparedness 
The Road to Universal Slaughter 


EMMA GOLDMAN 


E ER since the beginning of the European conflagration the people of 
Europe have thrown themselves into the flames of war like panic- 
stricken cattle. And now America, pushed to the very brink by unscrupu- 
lous politicians, by ranting demagogues, and by military sharks, is prepar- 
ing for the same terrible feat. 

In the face of this approaching disaster it behooves men and women 
not yet overcome by the war madness to raise their protest, to call the at- 
tention of the people to the crime and outrage which are about to be per- 
petrated upon them. 

America is essentially the melting pot. No national unit composing it 
is in a position to boast of superior race purity, particular historic mission, 
or higher culture. Yet the jingoes and war speculators are filling the air 
with the sentimental slogan of hypocritical nationalism, “America for 
Americans,” “America first, last, and all the time.” This cry has caught 
the popular fancy from one end of the country to the other. In order to 
maintain America military preparedness must be engaged in at once. A 
billion dollars of the people’s sweat and blood is to be expended for dread- 
naughts and submarines for the army and the navy, all to protect this precious 
America. 

The pathos of it all is that the America which is to be protected by a 
huge military force is not the America of the people, but the America of 
the privileged class; the class which robs and exploits the masses, and con- 
trols their lives. And it is no less pathetic that so few people realize that 
preparedness never leads to peace, but is indeed the road to universal slaugh- 
LES 

The American military ring with its Roosevelts, its Garrisons, its Dan- 
iels, and lastly its Wilsons, is moving the very heavens to place the militaris- 
tic heel upon the necks of the American people—using the same methods of 
the German diplomats to saddle the masses with Prussian militarism. If 
it is successful America will be hurled into the storm of blood and tears 
now devastating the countries of Europe. 

» Forty years ago Germany proclaimed the slogan: “Germany above 
everything. Germany for the Germans, first, last and always. We want 
peace; therefore we must prepare for war. Only a well-armed and thor- 
oughly-prepared nation can maintain peace, can command respect, can be 
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sure of its national integrity.” And Germany continued to prepare, thereby 
forcing the other nations to do the same. The European war is the fruition 
of the gospel of military preparedness. 

Since the war began, miles of paper and oceans of ink have been used 
to prove the barbarity, the cruelty, the oppression of Prussian militarism. 
Conservatives and radicals alike are giving their support to the Allies for 
no other reason than to help crush that militarism, in the presence of which, 
they say, there can be no peace or progress in Europe. But though Amer- 
ica grows fat on the manufacture of munition and war loans to the Allies 
to help crush Prussianism, the same cry is now being raised in America 
which, if carried into national action, will build up an American militarism 
far more terrible than German or Prussian militarism could ever be; be- 
cause nowhere in the world has capitalism become so brazen in its greed 
as in America, and nowhere is the state so ready to kneel at the feet of 
capital. : 

Like a plague the mad spirit of militarism is sweeping the country, in- 
festing the clearest heads and staunchest hearts. National security leagues, 
with cannon as their emblem of protection, naval leagues with women in 
their lead, have sprung up all through the United States. Americanization 
societies with well-known liberals as members, they who but yesterday de- 
cried the patriotic clap-trap of today, are now lending themselves to the be- 
fogging of the minds of the people, to the building-up of the same destruc- 
tive institutions in America which they are directly and indirectly helping 
to pull down in Germany—amilitarism, the destroyer of youth, the raper 
of woman, the annihilator of the best in the race, the very mower of life. 

Even Woodrow Wilson, who not so long ago talked of ‘“‘a nation too 
proud to fight,” who in the beginning of the war ordered prayers for peace, 
who in his proclamations spoke of the necessity of watchful waiting—even 
he has been whipped into line. He has now joined his worthy colleagues 
in the jingo movement, echoing their clamor for preparedness and their 
howl of “America for Americans.” The difference between Wilson and 
Roosevelt is this: Roosevelt, the bully, uses the club; Wilson, the historian, 
the college professor, wears the smooth polished university mask, but under- 
neath it he, like Roosevelt, has but one aim: to serve the big interests, to 
add to those who are growing phenomenally rich by the manufacture of 
military preparedness. 

Woodrow Wilson, in his address before the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, gave his case away when he said: “I would rather be beaten 
than ostracized.” To stand out against the Bethlehem, Du Pont, Baldwin, 
Remington, Winchester metallic cartridges and the rest of the armament 
ring means political ostracism and death. Wilson knows that; therefore 
he betrays his original position, goes back on the bombast of “too proud 
to fight,” and howls as loudly as any other cheap politician for prepared- 
ness and national glory, for the silly pledge the Navy League women intend 
to impose upon every school child: “I pledge myself to do all in my power 
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to further the interests of my country, to uphold its institutions and to 
maintain the honor of its name and its flag. As I owe everything in life » 
to my country, I consecrate my heart, mind, and body to its service and 
promise to work for its advancement and security in times of peace and to 
shrink from no sacrifice or privation in its cause should I be called upon 
to act in its defense for the freedom, peace, and happiness of our people.” 

To uphold the institutions of our country—that is it; the institutions 
which protect and sustain a handful of people in the robbery and plunder 
of the masses, the institutions which drain the blood of the native as well 
as of the foreigner and turn it into wealth and power; the institutions which 
rob the alien of whatever originality he brings with him and in return give 
him cheap Americanism, whose glory consists in mediocrity and arrogance. 

The very proclaimers of “America first” have long before this be- 
trayed the fundamental principles of real Americanism, of the kind of 
Americanism Jefferson had in mind when he said that the best govern- 
ment is that which governs least; the kind of an America David Thoreau 
worked for when he proclaimed that the best government is the one that 
doesn’t govern at all; or the other truly great Americans who aimed to make 
of this country a haven of refuge, who hoped that all the disinherited and op- 
pressed coming to these shores would give character, quality and meaning 
to the country. That is not the America of the politicians and the munition 
speculators. Their America has been powerfully portrayed by a young 
New York sculptor I know; he has made a hard cruel hand with long lean 
merciless fingers, crushing in over the heart of the foreigner, squeezing out 
its blood in order to coin dollars. 

No doubt Woodrow Wilson has reason to defend these institutions. 
But what an ideal to hold out to the young generation! And how is a mili- 
tary-drilled and trained people to defend freedom, peace, and happiness? 
This is what Major General O’Ryan has to say of an efficiently trained 
generation: ‘The soldier must be so trained that he becomes a mere auto- 
mation; he must be so trained that it will destroy his initiative; he must be 
so trained that he is turned into a machine. The soldier must be forced 
into the military noose; he must be jacked up; he must be ruled by his su- 
periors with pistol in hand.” 

‘This was not said by a Prussian Junker; not by a German barbarian ; 
not by Treitska or Bernhardi, but by an American major general. And he 
is right. You cannot conduct war with equals; you cannot have militarism 
with free born man; you must have slaves, automatons, machines, obedient 
disciplined creatures, who will move, act, shoot, and kill at the command of 
their superiors. That is preparedness, and nothing else. 

4, It has been reported that among the speakers before the Navy League 
was Samuel Gompers. I have long ceased to believe what is reported in the 
press. But if that is true, it signalizes the greatest outrage upon labor at 
the hands of its own leaders. Preparedness is directed not only against the 
external enemy; it aims much more at the internal enemy. It is directed 
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against that element of labor which has learned not to hope for anything 
from our institutions, that awakened part of the working people who have 
realized that the war of the classes underlies all wars among nations, and 
that if war is justified at all it is the war against economic dependence and 
political slavery, the two dominant issues involved in the struggle of the 
classes. 

Already militarism has been acting its bloody part in every economic 
conflict, with the approval and support of the state. Where was the protest 
from Washington when “our men, women and children” were killed in 
Ludlow? Where was that high-sounding outraged protest contained in 
the note to Germany? Or is there any difference in killing “our men, wom- 
en and children” in Ludlow or on the high seas? Yes, indeed. The men, 
women, and children at Ludlow were working people, belonging to the dis- 
inherited of the earth, foreigners who had to be given a taste of the glories 
of Americanism, while the passengers of the Lusitania represented wealth 
and station; therein lies the difference. 

Preparedness, therefore, will only add to the power of the privileged 
few and help them to subdue, to enslave, and crush labor. Surely Gompers 
must know that, and if he joins the howl of the military clique he must 
stand condemned as a traitor to the cause of labor. 

It will be with preparedness as it has been with all the other institutions 
in our confused life which were created for the good of the people and which 
have accomplished the very reverse. Supposedly, America is to prepare for 
peace; but in reality it will prepare for the cause of war. It has always 
been so and it will continue to be so until nation refuses to fight against 
nation, and until the people of the world stop preparing for slaughter. Pre- 
paredness is like the seed of a poisonous plant; placed in the soil, it will bear 
poisonous fruit. The European mass destruction is the fruit of that poison- 
ous seed. It is imperative that the American workers realize this before 
they are driven by the jingoes into the madness that is forever haunted by 
the spectre of danger and invasion; they must know that to prepare for 
peace means to invite war, means to unloose the furies of death over land 
and sea. , 

You cannot build up a standing army and then throw it back into a 
box like tin soldiers. Armies equipped to the teeth with highly-developed 
instruments of murder and backed by their military interests have their own 
dynamic functions. We have but to examine into the nature of militarism 
to realize the truth of this contention. 

Militarism consumes the strongest and most productive elements of 
each nation. Militarism swallows the largest part of the national revenue. 
Even in times of peace almost nothing is spent on education, art, literature, 
and science in comparison with the amount devoted to militarism; while in 
times of war everything else is set at naught: all life stagnates, all effort 
is curtailed, the very sweat and blood of the masses are used to feed this 
insatiable monster—militarism. Under such circumstances it must become 
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more arrogant, more aggressive, more bloated with its own importance. If 
for no other reason, it is out of surplus energy that militarism must act to 
remain alive; therefore it will find an enemy or create one artificially. In 
this civilized purpose militarism is sustained by the state, protected by the 
laws of the land, fostered by the home and the school, and glorified by pub- 
lic opinion. In other words, the function of militarism is to kill. It can- 
not live except through murder. 

But the most dominant factor of military preparedness, and the one 
which inevitably leads to war, is the creation of group interests which con- 
sciously and deliberately work for the increase of armament whose purposes 
are furthered by creating the war hysteria. This group interest embraces 
all those engaged in the manufacture and sale of munition and in military 
equipment for personal gain and profit. For instance, the family Krupp, 
which owns the largest cannon munition plant in the world; its sinister in- 
fluence in Germany, and in fact in many other countries, extends to the press, 
the school, the church, and to statesmen of highest rank. Shortly before 
the war, Carl Liebknecht, the one brave public man in Germany now, 
brought to the attention of the Reichstag the fact that the family Krupp had 
in its employ officials of the highest military position, not only in Germany, 
but in France and in other countries. Everywhere its emissaries have been 
at work, systematically inciting national hatreds and antagonisms. The 
same investigation brought to light an international war supply trust which 
gives a hang for patriotism, or for love of the people, but which uses both 
to incite war and to pocket millions of profits out of the terrible bargain. 

It is not at all unlikely that the history of the present war will trace 
its origin to this international murder trust. But is it always necessary for 
one generation to wade through oceans of blood and heap up mountains of 
human sacrifice that the next generation may learn a grain of truth from it 
all? Can we of today not profit by the cause which led to the European 
war, can we not learn that it was preparedness, thorough and efficient pre- 
paredness on the part of Germany and the other countries for military ag- 
grandizement and material gain; above all can we not realize that prepared- 
ness in America must and will lead to the same result, the same barbarity, 
the same senseless sacrifice of life? Is America to follow suit, is it to be 
turned over to the American Krupps, the American military cliques? It 
almost seems so when one hears the jingo howls of the press, the blood and 
thunder tirades of bully Roosevelt, the sentimental twaddle of our college 
bred President. 

The more reason for those who still have a spark of libertarianism and 
humanity left to cry out against this great crime, against the outrage now 
Heing prepared and imposed upon the American people. It is not enough 
to claim being neutral; a neutrality which sheds crocodile tears with one 
eye and keeps the other riveted upon the profits from war supplies and war 
loans, is not neutrality. It is merely hypocritical. Nor is it enough to join 
the bourgeois pacifists, who proclaim peace among the nations, while help- 
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ing to perpetuate the war among thé classes, a war which in reality is at 
the bottom of all other wars. 

It is this war of the classes that we must concentrate upon, and in that 
connection the war against false values, against evil institutions, against 
all social atrocities. Those who appreciate the urgent need of cooperating 
in great struggles must oppose military preparedness imposed by the state 
and capitalism for the destruction of the masses. They must organize the 
preparedness of the masses for the overthrow of both capitalism and the 
state. Industrial and economic preparedness is what the workers need. 
That alone leads to revolution at the bottom as against mass destruction 
from on top. That alone leads to true internationalism of labor against 
Kaiserdom, kingdom, diplomacies, military cliques, and bureaucracies. That 
alone will give the people the means to take their children out of the slums, 
out of the sweat-shops and the cotton-mills; that alone will enable them to 
inculcate in the coming generation a new ideal of brotherhood, to rear them 
in play and song and beauty ; to bring up men and women, not automatons; 
that alone will enable woman to become the real mother of the race, to give 
to the world creative men, and not soldiers who destroy. That alone leads 
to economic and social freedom, and does away with war. 


Ellie 


Mary ALDIS 


She came to do my nails. 

Came in my door and stood before me waiting, 

A great big lummox of a girl— 

A continent. 

Her dress was rusty black 

And scant, 

Her hat, a melancholy jumble of basement counter bargains. 
Her sullen eyes, 

Like a whipped animal’s, 

Shone out between her silly bulging cheeks and. puffy forehead. 


She dropped her coat upon a chair 

And waited; 

Then, at a word, busied herself 

With files and delicate scissors, 
Sweet-smelling oils and my ten finger tips. 
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She proved so deft and silent 

I bade her come again; 

And twice a week 

While summer dawned and flushed and waned 
She used me in her parasitic trade. 

The dress grew rustier, 

The hat more melancholy, 

And Ellie fatter. 


Each time she came I wondered as she worked 
If thought lay anywhere 

Behind that queer uncouthness. 

She had a trick of seizing with her eyes 

Each passing thing, 

An insatiate greediness for something out of reach; 
And yet she seemed enwrapped 

In a kind of solemn patience, 

Large, aloof and waiting. 

We hardly ever spoke— 

I could not think of anything worth saying; 
One does not chatter with a continent. 


Finally it was homing time; 

The seashore town was raw and desolate 

And idlers flitted. 

The last day Ellie came 

Her calm was gone, she had been crying. 

Fat people never ought to cry; 

It’s awful. = 

The hot drops fell upon my hand 

While Ellie dropped the scissors suddenly 
And sniffed and blew and sobbed 

In disconcerting and unreserved abandonment. 
I said the usual things ; 

I would have patted her but for the grease, 
But Ellie was not comforted. 

Not until the storm was spent 

And only little catching breaths were left 

I got the reason. 

“I’m so fat,” she gulped, “so awful, awful fat 
The boys won’t look at me.” 

And then it came, the stammered passionate cry: 
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Could I not help? 

Could I not find a medicine? 

We talked and talked 

And when at dusk she went, a teary smile 
Hovered a moment on her mouth 

And in those sullen, swollen eyes 

A little hope perhaps ; 

I did not know. 


The city and its interests soon engulfed me. 

A letter or two, 

A doctor’s vague advice to bant and exercise, 
And Ellie and her woes passed from my mind 
Until, as summer dawned again, 

I heard that she was dead. 

A curious letter written stiffly, 

From Ellie’s mother, 

Told me I was invited to the funeral 

“By wish of the Deceased.” 


Wondering I travelled to the little town 
Where the sea beat and groaned 

And sorrowed endlessly, 

And made my way down the steep street 
To Ellie’s door. 

Her mother met me in the hall 

And motioned,— 

“She wanted you to see her,” 

(Then ushered me into an awful place, the parlor— 
A place of emerald plush and golden oak 
Set round with pride and symmetry, 

And in the midst 

A black and silver coffin— 

Ellie’s coffin. 

Raising the lid she pointed and I looked. 


Somewhere in Florence Mino da Fiesole 

Has made a tomb 

Where deathless beauty lies with upturned face. 
Two gentle hands, palms meeting, 

Touch with their pointed forefingers 

A delicate chin, and over the vibrant body 


‘Clings a white robe 
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Enshrouding chastely 

Warm curving lines of adolescent grace. 
No sleeper this,— 

The figure glows, alert, awake, aware, 
As if some sudden ecstacy had stolen life 
And held imprisoned there 

The moment of attainment 

Rapt, imperishable and fair. 


Even so lay Ellie, 

And when from somewhere far I heard 
The mother’s voice 

I listened vacantly. 


The woman chattered on, 


“The dress you know, white chiffon, like a wedding dress— 


I never knew she had it, 

She must ’a made it by herself. 
It’s queer it fitted perfectly 
An’ her all thin like that— 
She must a thought—” 


Then black-robed relatives came streaming in 
To look at Ellie. 

I watched them start 

And look around for explanation. 

The mother pinched my arm: 

“Don’t ask me anything now,” she whispered ; 
“Come back tonight.” 


Then old, old words were sung and prayed and droned, 
While everybody dutifully cried, 

And when the village parson 

Rhythmically proclaimed— 

And this mortal shall put on immortality,— 
With a great welcoming 

And a great lightening 

I knew at last the ancient affirmation. 

When evening came I found the mother 
Sitting amidst her golden oak and plush 

In a kind of isolated stateliness. 
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She led me in. 

“?Twas the stuff she took that did it,” 

She began; “I never knew till after she was dead. 
The bottles in the woodshed, hundreds of ’em 

All labelled “Caldwell’s Great Obesity Cure 
Warranted Safe and Rapid.” 

Oh ain’t it awful?” and she fell to crying miserably ; 
“But wasn’t she real pretty in her coffin?” 

And then she cried again 

And clung to me. 


The Ecstacy of Pain 


(Fragmentary Reflections on the Art of 
PrzybyszewskvD 


ALEXANDER S. KAUN 


: Out of the effervescent hurricane of light burst forth a ter- 
rible song. 

Despair, as if thousands of graves had torn open. As if the heavens 
had rent asunder, and the Son of Man had descended upon the earth to 
judge the good and the wicked. Millions of hands rose up to heaven in 
a mad horror of death—hands that prayed for mercy and charity. He 
heard a beastly roar, which like a geyser of a smoking sea of blood spurtled 
upward; and above all this he saw bony fingers that twisted and writhed 
in convulsions of fear and shouted to heaven: “Ad te clamamus exules filii 
Hevae, ad te supiramus gementes et flentes.” 

And he saw a multitudinous crowd that was lashed with an insane 
ecstacy of destruction, and above them a heaven that yawned with disease 
and fire. He saw how those miserable creatures wriggled and serpentined 
in hellish madnesses of life; he saw the bleeding backs furrowed by the 
whips into chunks; he saw all humanity demented, obsessed, with an 
inspired frenzy in the bestialized eyes. 

Slowly disappeared the procession of the doomed; wild cries intoxi- 
cated with despair died away in a death-rattle, and a sun, red like copper, 
shed a chatoyant green light on the poodles of blood. 

“Ad te clamamus exules filii Hevae!” 


* Ok Ok O* 
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This is a fragment from an early poem of Przybyszewski, De Profundis. 
It is a proper background to all the works of the Pole, to his plays, essays, 
novels, poems. At least I see him in that light. 
A reminiscence: On a rainy autumn night I went to hear him lecture. 
and if the psychologists will find contradictions in my words— 
I shall not feel dismayed. There are contradictions that are dearer to 
me than most perfect consequentialities.” From the dim light of the plat- 
form ached a face distorted with contempt and suffering, with the grim 
clairvoyance of the Beyond. At moments the eyebrows leaped up and 
bulged the forehead into thick, strained furrows, and the eyes suddenly 
burst in a flash that revealed unknown worlds, twisting your soul with 
awe and mystery. But soon the flame would extinguish, and the face 
would resume the masque of contemptuous weariness; the mouth-corners 
congealed a,satanic would-be smile that prepared one for his famous “Heh- 
heh.” That face haunted me for many days and nights, as if my inner 
vision had been scalded by an unearthly chimera. My friends, who have 
seen his exaggerated portrait painted by Krzyzanowski, will understand 
me. Those who will read his works (if they are translated), will under- 
stand me. Homo Sapiens* is but a nuance of his multiplex creative spirit, 
though perhaps a most characteristic nuance. Pszybyszewski, like Nietzsche, 
like Wilde, is a unique mosaique, in which the personality, the artist, his 
life and his works, are inseparable, indivisible units of the wonderful whole. 
Who can fathom this hellish cosmos, this mare tenebrarum of the modern 
man’s soul, which the mad Pole has traversed and penetrated to the bottom, 
and has cast out shrieking monsters and gargoyles illuminated with blinding, 
dazzling, infernal flames? 
I cannot. Perhaps only pale glimpses of reflections. 


ae 


er ne ok 


Those who have heard Przybyszewski play Chopin tell us that no vir- 
tuoso can compare with his creative interpretation of his melancholy com- 
patriot. In his profound essay on Chopin and Nietasche I have been im- 
pressed not so much with the morbid theory as with the characteristic feature 
present in all his work—the reflection of his own personality. In his favorite 
artists, in his heroes, in his women, he has painfully sought an expression 
of his restless, boundless self. Thus Chopin becomes one of the numerous 
selves of Przybyszewski. Let me picture the Composer in the light of the 
Poet. 

Specifically Slavic features: extreme subtility of feeling, easy excita- 

ifity, passionateness and sensuousness, predilection for luxury and extrava- 
gance, and, chief of all, a peculiar melancholy lyricism, which is nothing 


Homo Sapiens, by Stanislaw Przybyszewski. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
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but the expression of the most exalted egoism, whose sole and highest cri- 
terion is his own “I.” These, and the profound melancholy of his native 
limitless plains with their desolate sandy expanses, with the lead-skies over 
them, have been influences keenly contradicting his flexible, light vivacious- 
ness of the Gallic, his coquettish effeminacy, his love for life and light. 

Subtracting the last two strokes, who is it: Chopin or Przybyszewski? 

The trait most obviously common to both Poles is the unquenchable 
yearning, the eternal Sehnsucht, which filters through all their productions. 
In neither of them was it the yearning of healthy natures, in whom, as in a 
mother’s womb, it bears the embryo of fruitful life; it is not the yearning 
of Zarathustra “in a sunny rapture of ecstacy greeting new, unknown gods 
with an exalted ‘Evoi’!” Chopin’s longing, as reflected in Przybyszewski, 
is tinted with the pale color of anemia peculiar to a representative of a 
degenerate aristocracy (the Poet’s progenitor died of delirium tremens), 
with his transparent skin projecting the tiniest veins, with his slender figure 
and prolongated limbs that breathe with each movement incomparable grace- 
fulness, with his overdeveloped intellect which shines in his eyes, as in the 
eyes of frail children who are doomed to early death. This longing is the 
incessant palpitation of a nervous, over-delicate nature, something akin to 
the constant irritability of open wounds, the continuous change of ebbs and 
flows of morbid sensitiveness, the eternal dissatisfaction of acute emotions, 
the fatigableness of a too-susceptible spirit, the weariness of one oversatiated 
with suffering. Yet this longing has in it also wild passion, “the convulsive 
agony of deadly horror,” self-damnation and thirst for destruction, delirium 
and madness of one who strains his gaze into the vast—and sees nothing. 

Indeed I should like to hear Chopin’s Preludes recreated under the long- 
ing fingers of Stanislaw. 

+ Re ok 

Stanislaw Przybyszewski. Do pronounce it correctly, that you may 
hear the sound of rain swishing through tall grass. Przybyszewski has 
come to know himself so thoroughly and unreservedly, and, in himself, to 
know the modern man of the widest intellectual and artistic horizons, through 
a long excruciating internal purgatory. From the study of architecture and 
general aesthetics his restless, ever-searching spirit hurled him into natural 
sciences in the hope of finding positive answers to his burning questions. He 
came out loaded with an enormous baggage of facts and information; yet 
he had not quenched his everlasting dissatisfaction, but had acquired a 
sceptical “heh-heh” towards life and knowledge. He plunged into psychol- 
ogy, and found Nietzsche—to him the deepest searcher, possessor of the 
keen eye of a degenerate, which like a wintersun sheds its light with morbid 
intensity upon snowfields, clearly illuminating each crystal. With a “heh- 
heh” he dismissed the Loneliest One. For was not Nietzsche driven to cre- 
ate for himself a superman, as a consolation, as a hope, as “a soft pillow 
upon which could rest his weary inflamed head”? Did he for one moment 
believe in that ghost which he erected in the heavy hours of despair? Non- 
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sense. Heh-heh. Had not his Falk, his homo sapiens, been crushed in his 
struggle to attain liberation and supermanship? Recall Falk’s self-rending 
meditations: “Conscience! Heh-heh-heh! Conscience! How ridiculously 
silly is your superman! Herr Professor Nietzsche left out of account tra- 
dition and culture which created conscience in the course of hundreds of 
centuries. . . . Oh, how ridiculous is your superman sans _ conscience!” 
Thus, step after step, killing god after god, burning his ships behind him, 
the all-knowing, the all-denying degenerate-nobleman Slav-cosmopolite has 
ascended the loftiest summit, or, as he would rather say, has descended into 
deepest hell—Art. An equipment hardly appropriate for an artist who sees 
“Life Itself” in color and fragrance and petals and varicolored mornings and 
varicolored nights and Japanese prints and. . . . but you may find the cata- 
logue in the Editor’s rhapsody of last month. Przybyszewski’s back-ground 
served him as an Archimedean lever to gauge and fathom the soul of 
modernity. 
* * * * 

Let me attempt to present the quintessence of Przybyszewski’s modern 
Individuum, as he prefers to call an exceptional personality. 

He considers himself a superman, aloof from the market-interests of 
the crowd. He is conscious of the fetters of his instincts and of the gradual 
sapping of his strength—hence the history of the Individuum turns into a 
sad monography of suppressed will and distorted instincts, a history of a 
mountain torrent which cannot find an outlet, and rushes into depth, dis- 
solving obstructing strata, destroying and washing them away, and ruining 
the structure of the rocks in their very bowels. 

Hence the longing for liberation and the yearning for expanse, a peril- 
ous “palpitating Sehnsucht and craving of the heights, of the beyond.” But 
this longing has another distinctive symptom: the consciousness of its hope- 
lessness, the clear conviction that the passionately-desired goal is but an idée 
fixe. In this longing is expressed a spirit that ruins everything in itself with 
the corrosive acid of reason, a spirit that had long lost faith in itself, that 
considers its own activity diffidently and critically, a spirit that spies and 
searches itself, that has lost the faculty of taking itself seriously, that has 
become accustomed to mock itself and to play with its own manifestations 
as with a ball; a spirit not satisfied with the highest and finest human per- 
ceptions, that has come at last, after many searchings, to the gloomy decision 
that all is in vain, that it is incapable of surpassing itself. 

Hence the pursuit of enjoyment. But this morbid seeking of enjoyment 
lacks that direct, self-sufficient bliss that results from the accumulated sur- 

s of productive strength. The modern Individuum is deprived of that 
i instinct, therefore in place of naive joy experienced from the libera- 
tion of surcharged power he plunges into self-forgetfulness. All his life 
is reduced to pure self-narcotization. In the morbid straining of his abnor- 
mally-functioning nerves the Individuum-decadent rises to those mysterious 
borders where the joy and the pain of human existence pass into one another 
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and intermingle, where the two are brought in their extreme manifestations 
to a peculiar feeling of destructive rapture, to an ecstatic being outside and 
above himself. All his thoughts and acts acquire a character of something 
devastating, maniacal, and over all of them reigns a heavy, depressing, 
wearying atmosphere, like the one before the outbreak of a storm, some- 
thing akin to the passionate tremor of delirious impotence, something sim- 
ilar to the consumptive flush of spiritual hysteria. 

In such clinical terms Przybyszewski sees the modern homo sapiens. 
Through this prism I perceive his Falk, doomed to utter failure and futility. 
*x* *K* *K xX 

Falk an erotomaniac? Nonsense. His sexual relations are as patholog- 
ical as the functions of his other faculties, not more. In his incessant search 
for an outlet, for discharge, for some quantity that might fill up his hol- 
lowed heart, Falk grasps woman as a potentional complement to his empti- 
ness. He fails, naturally. To the artist woman-is a narcotizer and wing- 
clipper ; more often a Dalila or Xantippe than a Cosima Wagner or a Clara 
Schumann. Neither the exoticism of Ysa, nor the pillow-serviceability of 
Yanina, nor the medieval fanaticism of Marit, nor Olga’s revolutionary 
resignedness, have the power of checking the hurricane of his questing spirit 
for more than a moment, such moments when the tormented man erects for 
his consolation a phantom, be it a superman or a Christ. Falk’s quest for 
self-forgetfulness is futile. He lacks the healthy capacity of us, normal 
beings, for finding salvation in befogging our vision. No matter how we 
may indulge in self-analization, we usually stop at the perilous point and 
brake our searching demon with the same happy instinct that closes our eyes 
automatically at the approach of danger. Falk’s mental motor has no 
brakes ; it hurls him into the precipice. 

“T have never suffered on account of a woman,” boasts the old rake, 
litis. 

“Because your organism is very tough, a peasant’s organism, my dear 
Iitis. Your sensibilities have not yet reached the stage of dependence upon 
the brain. You are like a hydromedusa which suddenly parts with its feelers 
stocked with sexual organs and sends them off to seek the female, and then 
does not bother about them any more. You are a very happy creature, my 
dear Iltis. But I don’t envy you your happiness. I never envy the ox his 
enjoyment of grass, not even when I am starving.” 

Przybyszewski’s Individuum seeks in woman the miraculous expression 
of his most intimate, most precious “I.’’ He speaks in one place about the 
love of the “anointed artist,’ which is a painful conception of an awful un- 
known force that casts two souls together striving to link them into one; 
an intense torment rending the soul in the impossible endeavor to realize the 
New Covenant, the union of two beings, a matter of absolute androgynism. 
For such an artist love is “the consciousness of a terrible abyss, the sense of 
a bottomless Sheol in his soul, where rages the life of thousands of genera- 
tions, of thousands of ages, of their torments and pangs of reproduction and 
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of greed for life.” Now recall Falk’s dream: 

“He saw a meadow-clearing in his father’s forest. Two elks were fight- 
ing. They struck at each other with their large horns, separated, and made 
another terrific lunge. Their horns interlocked. In great leaps they tried 
to disentangle themselves, turning round and round. There was a crunching 
of horns. One elk succeeded in freeing himself and ran his horns into the 
other’s breast. He drove them in deeper and deeper, tore ferociously at his 


flesh and entrails. The blood spurted. . . . And near the fighting animals 
a female elk was pasturing unmindful of the savage struggle of the passion- 
mad males. . . . In the centre stood the victor trembling and gory, yet 


proud and mighty. On his horns hung the entrails of his rival.” 
The epitomy of the sex-problem, heh-heh. 
* * *K *K 

“T don’t envy the ox his enjoyment.” Przybyszewski despises happiness 
as something unworthy of an artist. A happy soul, he believes, is a miracle, 
the squareness of a circle, a whip made of sand. The soul is sombre, stormy, 
for it is the aching of passion and the madness of sweeps, living over ec- 
stacies of boiling desire, the stupendous anxiety of depths and the boundless 
suffering of being. For the artist who creates the world not with his brain, 
but with his soul, all life is one “sale corvée,” a filthy burden, eternal horror, 
despair, and submission, fruitless struggle and impotent stumbling. For this 
reason love, the greatest happiness for ordinary males, becomes for the artist 
the profoundest disastrous suffering. 

Take away from Przybyszewski his ecstacy of pain, and you rob him of 
his very essence, of his raison d’étre, of his creative breath. When you read 
his Poems in Prose you face a soul writhing in hopeless despair, in futile 
longing, in maddening convulsions. But you cannot pity the artist. You are 
aware of the sublime joy in his sorrow, of the unearthly bliss that is wrapped 
in the black wings of his melancholy. In his poem At the Sea, the elemental 
yearning of his soul reaches cosmic dimensions. Only one other poem ap- 
proaches it in its surcharged grief—Ben Hecht’s Night-Song, if we over- 
look the latter’s redundancy. Allow me to give you a pale translation of the 
“TIntroibo” to At the Sea:—may the Pole’s spirit forgive me my sacrilegious 
impertinence. 


INTROIBO 


Thou, who with ray-clad hands wreathest my dreams with 
the beauty of fading autumn, with the splendor of off-blooming 
, grandeur, with inflamed hues of the burning paradise,— 
4 Radiant mine! 
How many pangs have passed as if in a dream, since I saw 
Thee for the last time, and yet mine heart doth shine amidst the 
stars which Thou hast strewn in my life, yet the thirsting hands 
of my blood yearn for the bliss Thou didst once kindle in my soul. 
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Thou, who in evening twilight spinnest for me with still 
hands on enchanted harps heavy meditation on moments of joy 
that have flown away like a distant whisper of leaves,—on suns 
that, sinking into the sea, sparkle in the east with bloody dew,— 
on nights that press to their warm breast tortured hearts,— 

Radiant mine! 

How many times has the sun set since those hours when with 
Thy magic songs Thou pacified the sorrow of my soul,—and 
yet I see Thine eyes, full of moans and sadness, burning in an 
unearthly rapture, see the radiant hand stretching towards me 
and grasping mine with a hot cry. 

Thou, who transformest stormy nights into sunny days, in 
the depths of my dreams quenchest reality, removest into an in- 
finite distance all near,— 

Thou, who enkindlest in my heart will-o’-the-wisps and 
bearest unto life black flowers— 

Radiant mine! 

A thousand times has the world transfigured since Thy look 
consumed the tarnishing glitter of my soul, and yet I see Thy 
little child-like face and the golden crown of hair over Thy brow, 
see how two tears had spread into a pale smile that glowed on 
Thy mouth, and hear the dark plaint of Thy voice. 

Thou, who breakest before me the seals of all mysteries and 
readest the runes of hidden powers, and in all the madnesses of 
my life flingest Thyself in a rainbow of blessing from one heaven 
to the other,— 

Never yet has the storm so strewn the rays of my stars, 
never yet has the aureole played with such bleeding radiancy 
around Thy head, as now, when I have lost Thee forever. 


“Homo Sapiens” Discussed by Readers 


In another place I called Homo Sapiens “the book of the age.” Surely 
there has not been a more stirring work of literature since Werther. Will 
the public respond? Is it true that the wall of American indifferentism is 
impregnable? I am still optimistic about the intellectual aristocracy of 
this country; that small circle of the young in spirit, brave searchers and 
earnest livers, for whom art and life are not merely diversions between meals 
and business transactions, but the italicized essence of existence. To those 
few Przybyszewski’s book should appeal; those should react. 

I have been getting curious, and at times interesting, opinions of such 
readers. I hope to receive more, and acquaint the Little Review family with 
them. On the whole, there prevails a note of depression and uneasiness. 
One writes: “I had hoped to be left alone on a mountain peak in a blaze 
of light and in the stress of wind; instead there is a sardonic laugh, and I 
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am again hurled into the maelstrom of a world that cannot rise above suf- 
fering from its own passions.” A feminist remarks sadly that the book 
demonstrates ‘‘the limit of man’s penetration. The women are women still— 
not even women of the transition.” An incurable, hopelessly struggling 
Puritan rages and curses both me and the author; I give a few gems: “I’ve 
read your devilishly wonderful book! . . . It did many things to me, 
which, thank God, have passed like a drunken dream. . . . For three 
days I’ve been hideously torn up, slashed into tatters, savage and funda- 
mental. But you want my opinion! How can I tell you, divorce it from 
myself, tear it out of my living flesh, when it has become imbedded. That 
terrible, wonderful Falk! It makes you shudder away from all tempera- 
mental people with experimental souls in their fingers, and few convictions. 

I became paralyzed with horror. At last I cried out, writhed on the 
floor and prayed to some Power, any Power, for pity, not to see myself, 
not to see life beneath the superficial surface. . . . Go away, take your 
Slav fingers out of my soul! They force me to look at truth, when I want 
to deal in lies. They force me to climb the heights and peer into the hideous 
crevasses, when I want to browse fatuously on the hillocks.” More such 
“drunken dreams,” and the comfortable blinders will fall off the eyes of the 
happiness-by-all-means-fiends. 

I submit two letters of friends who have read my article and wished to 
supplement my views. I humbly think that what they say is included in my 
“reflections”; but I am also conscious of my inherent fault—conciseness 
which borders on obscurity. Hence clarification is gratefully welcome. 


I, 

What you say about Przybyszewski I also think. But what you do not 
say about Homo Sapiens is what I feel most of all. There is something very 
definite about Homo Sapiens, the book. It rises out of the mass of flaming 
gibberish, dissected nerves, and poetical slashings. It rings in the ears long 
after the book is closed. It is the most poignant cry of the dying nineteenth 
century, and it comes out of lower depths than the cry of Dostoevsky’s Ras- 
kolnikoy,—shriller, madder, and more penetrating. 

Eric Falk is not anuance. He is the whole of Stasistayr Przybyszewski, 
the whole of modern wisdom and introspection, which is another word for 
degeneracy. 

Come now, pretend I am not reviewing it. Pretend I am something 
of a clairvoyant. 

See Przybyszewski creating him—Erick Falk. He is sitting at his 
desk. He is going to write a book about man, not a type, not a silhouette, 
bat about Man complete. He wants the final man of his day, the Homo 
Sapiens, the Zarathustran phantom. 

This Przybyszewski is a thorough fellow, a biologist, a poet, a physician, 
an historian, a psychologist. He lives on an operating table. Knows his own 


insides. 
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“Come here, Zarathustra,” chuckles this Przybyszewski, and he coaxes 
him off the heights, off the peaks where he is waiting to be fed by the eagles. 

And striding from the peaks comes Zarathustra. Who do you suppose 
it is? Przybyszewski, of course. 

They greet each other. 

And Przybyszewski says to this self of his: “So you are the ultimate 
clay, ha, ha.” 

And this self answers: “Yea, behold in me the finite evolution, man 
crowned by his own hard and subtly-won glories.” 

“Come here,” purrs Przybyszewski. Remember, he is talking to him- 
self—at his desk. 

Hesitating, frowning, and yet with the pure grimace of superiority 
stamped on his face, this self approaches. And the book is on. 

Przybyszewski’s inspiration is the fury of a madman, the derisive, dia- 
bolical chuckling of a fanatical cynic. - 

“Come now, we will fly,” whispers Przybyszewski, and off they go—the 
innocent Zarathustra and the steeped, slashbuckling Przybyszewski. And 
remember still—they are one. 

And the rest of it is the plot of Homo Sapiens, the book, which I will 
skip. : 
Thus Eric Falk soars and Przybyszewski shows the sorry mechanics of 
his wings, laughing, chuckling, for they are his own. Thus toward the mid- 
dle of the book you begin wondering. Falk is going to pieces, Falk the 
immutable, the all knowing, the transcender, the . . . the . . . the 

the Homo Sapiens. What is the matter? When he betrays a woman 
and causes her death a hideous vapor suddenly envelopes his soul and be- 
fouls it. Przybyszewski thrusts his radiant leer from behind Zarathrustra’s 
mask and hisses, “Conscience, ha!” 

And thus it goes its merry way. To the edge of the precipice this mad 
Pole pushes his whirling Falk, to the utter edge of known reason, known 
psychology and known Passions. 

And then suddenly the soarer falls. The mechanism comes clattering 
to earth—to the bottom of the precipice. The lugubrious Stanislaw has led 
his creation—himself—to the limits. 

He has finished his book. 

Piled on the desk lies the heap of glowing sentences, the history of 
rhapsodic vivisection. 

Przybyszewski has expressed himself. 

He has uttered his most internal cry, the cry of a poet, a weaver of 
plots, an anatomical expert, of an introspective vulture-minded Disbeliever. 

And now I call your attention to Mr. Przybyszewski at his desk—too 
tired to rise. Gone are the golden thrills that quivered in him, gone every- 
thing but the thin sardonic grin that lights the face of Eric Falk—on the 
last page. And only Eric Falk’s last cry, “Vive L’Humanité” is left him. 
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So our Stanislaw, the idol of Bohemia, the tortured demon, sits chuckling, a 
glass of cognac trembling in his fingers. 

“Homo Sapiens,” he sighs with his inevitable sneer, that pierces through 
his pity and pain like the point of a rapier, “behold thyself. Thou, Eric, art 
man. Thou art the creaking vehicle for the golden theories, the rainbow fan- 
tasies which have sifted out of the mental mists of the century. And behold, 
thou creakest, thou groanest, thou breakest under this lightest of burdens.” 

The tired Przybyszewski quivers. His lips, mocking their way through 
the delirious poison of thought and passion have kissed the intangible. He 
has stripped his brain to its last cell and looked at it. And the cry that rises 
out of the book comes condensed from his lips now—after it is done. No- 
where is it written, nowhere is it heard except at Stanislaw Przybyszewski’s 
desk—in Bohemia. 

It is the answer, ha. Is it? 

“Homo Sapiens, thou art clay. Thy mind is a super-chaos. Thy soul is 
a petty mirage.” 

i 


Przybyszewski transplants his readers from their ordinary mental en- 
vironment into those astral regions where metaphysical subtleties are clothed 
with reality. Life is dealt with not on the surface strata of its expressions 
but at its base where motives and ideas and emotions have their source. And 
in spite of this fact, or rather because of the uncanny clairvoyance of its 
author there is no perversion or befogging of one’s point of view. These 
nebulous regions are lit up by the ruthless penetration of an artist who is 
a scientist as well. 

One’s first sensations are like seeing for the first time with the naked 
eye the fan of nerves which spread out from the corona radiata, or touch- 
ing the single nerve trunks with the dissecting knife. In the same manner 
the pathological Pole brings you into actual contact with the cargos of 
these nerves, ideas, emotions, sensations. All the concealing layers of eva- 
sions and of equivocations have been dissected away; there lies spread out 
before you sections of naked consciousness. And so subtle has been the dis- 
secting work that there has been no disarrangement and no death. All is 
still living, still functioning. And your sensation of strangeness, almost of 
horror, is born out of revulsion against a self-consciousness so intense as 
to seem almost morbid. “I feel,” said a friend of mine, “as if I had been 
vivisected.” Not so much this as that one has been vivisecting. Przyby- 
szewski compels you to co-operate with him in analysing psychological phe- 
nomena. At moments you lift your eyes from the page, panting, almost 

tysically exhausted from the effort of concentrating on those tortuous, 
ai at reactions which occur in the farthest recesses of consciousness and 
spread upward in waves to the surface, where they often take on curious 


irrelevant expression. 
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But that is sheer morbidity, cries your friend the Philistine. It is intro- 
spection carried past the point of decency. But to the investigator there 
is no point past which it is indecent to press. In him there is no affecta- 
tion of scruple to erect its artificial barricade. He must have transcended 
all such petty egotism and have depersonalized himself. He is constrained 
to this by that curiosity which is his master passion, which generates itself 
and is dynamic in him as hunger or sex are dynamic in the ordinary indi- 
vidual. This curiosity of the artist brooks no bounds, short of the facts 
against which it brings up abruptly. And so Przybyszewski for all his un- 
canny subtlety cannot be accused of morbidity since he uses it not to dis- 
tort but merely to reveal the truth. If he has no false reverence neither has 
he irreverence. His scalpel, always flashing and leaping, pauses a moment 
on a state of emotion and, pointing, calls it by name. “For I am I,” says 
Falk. “I ama criminal diabolic nature.” Or again: 

“And so a certain man is suffering from love induced by auto-sugges- 
tion. Very well. But at the same time he loves his wife unqualifiedly. And 
he loves her so much that there can be no doubt of the reality of his love. 
In a word he loves both the one and the other.” 

But such a condition isn’t possible, the Philistine will cry out, wounded 
at his most vulnerable point, his inflexible principles. “A man can’t love two 
women at the same time.” This isolated case would undermine the whole 
monagamistic theory. He sees one of his cherished institutions tottering. 
And so he takes fright and refutes the fact. “It can’t be, it isn’t possible.” 
But Przybyszewski continues to stand with the scalpel wearily pointing. 
“My dear Sir, this is no question of postulates, it’s a question of an indi- 
vidual instance. It is possible, because it occurs. Falk does love two women 
at the same moment.” And the Philistine will doubtless turn away snort- 
ing furiously and unconvinced. ‘“Przybyszewski,”’ he will sneer, “that de- 
generate Pole, always half drunk with cognac, a Slav to boot. What does he 
know of life or reality? They were all neurasthenics. Look at Artzibashev 
and Andreyev and Dostoevsky. Yes, let us look at them, and remembering 
Dostoevsky’s epilepsy, remember also Raskolnikov. A criminal’s psychology 
lifted onto paper out of the limbo regions of consciousness by the mammouth 
Russian’s bloody pen. Something more than neurasthenia, this gift of 
analysis. 

What, finally, is Homo Sapiens? Who is this writter-fellow, Falk, with 
no conscience, with his “criminal, diabolic nature?” Does he only exist to 
analyse himself, and his tortuous, painful psychologizings? Why is he, 
what is he?—He is the self-conscious man, par excellence. This book is 
the epic of consciousness. “The thing must be thought out,” says Falk. 
And nuance by nuance it is thought out, rapidly but faithfully, under your 
very eyes. You are invited,—no, compelled,—to take part in the operation. 
Hence your feeling of fatigue. And again, after a page or two, “He ex- 
amined his own feelings.” 
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“But why a Falk?” the Philistine demands. “Falk is no average man. 
He is a genius, and as such his psychology is specialized and distinct. Falk 
is a neurasthenic, victim of erotomania. Even his lucidity is not to his cred- 
it. Since he is a writer it is implicit in him, as muscle is in the circus rider. 
He is bound to analyse his acts, to trace them back to their motives. Falk 
presents an isolated case. If one is going to deal with consciousness why 
not choose a less precocious exponent? Why not the everyday conscious- 
ness of the average human being?” 

And by the same token, why not a Falk, Mr. Philistine, since we are 
agreed that this is a drama of consciousness. Of what use is the average 
man in this extremity? The artist is the Homo Sapiens par excellence, for 
it is in him that consciousness has reached its most complex differentiation. 
“T am,” says Falk, “what they call a highly differentiated individual. I 
have, combined in me, everything—design, ambition, sincerity of knowledge 
and ignorance, falsehood and truth. A thousand heavens, a thousand 
worlds are in me.” And recognizing this fact he wrestles with it through 
some four hundred odd pages. That Falk loved two women, or ten women, 
is not only possible, but probably inevitable. What in the average man 
is a temperate reaching out for a few specific joys becomes in a Falk the 
impulse of his whole being for self-expression. It bursts out along a thou- 
sand channels, requiring as many outward aspects as there are sources in 
his personality. And it is this devious stream of a human consciousness 
that we are following outward to its expression in words or acts, and back- 
ward to its source, as we dissect with Przybyszewski Falk’s mental proto- 
plasm. 

“Futile,” sneers the Philistine, “utterly futile. If that is a Homo 
Sapiens, give me a subman. Your Falk knew no happiness and he gave 
none. He only strewed suffering in his wake both for himself and others. 
He was without scruples and without conscience. Where did he get to 
with all his differentiation? He wrote a few books, to be sure, but what 
were they in the scale of the women he ruined, the men he did to death? 
Even of his own misery? His gift of introspection was a sharp knife turned 
against himself, since he cried out in the end: ‘to be chemically purified of 
all thoughts.’ Homo Sapiens indeed!” 

You can see Przybyszewski wearily twisting the scalpel in his nerve- 
less hands, you can see the smile that twists his lips just before they curve 
about the waiting cognac glass. “No, he was not happy, it is true he did 
strew misery in his wake. He was neurasthenic and degenerate and crim- 
inal. He was all these things and all the other things which you have for- 
gotten or never perceived. For he was Homo Sapiens. And such as he is 
Dhave drawn him, Ha, ha—Vive 1’Humanité!” 
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The Spring Recital 


THEODORE DREISER 


SCENE: 


A prosperous First Church in the heart of a great city. Outside the 
city’s principle avenue, along which busses and vehicles of all descriptions 
are rolling. Surrounding the church a graveyard, heavily shaded with trees, 
the branches of which reach to the open windows bearing soft odours. Over 
the graves many full blown blossoms, and in the sky a full May moon. An 
idling sense of spring in the gait and gestures of the pedestrians. In front 
of the church hangs a small lighted cross, and under it swings the sign 
“Organ Recital, 8:30, Wilmuth Tabor, Organist.” The doors giving into 
the church are open. The interior, save for the presence of a caretaker in 
a chair, is empty. On either side of the pulpit, below a great dark rose win- 
dow, burns a partially lighted electrolier. In the organ loft, over the street 
doors, a single light. 


First Street Boy (to his companion, ambling to discover what the 
worls contains, and glancing in as they pass). Gee! Who'd wanta go to 
church on a night like this? 

Seconp Street Boy. I should say! Didjah see the old guy with the 
whiskers sitten’ inside? 

First Street Boy. Sure. A swell job, eh? (Their attention is at- 
tracted by an automobile spinning in the opposite direction, and they pass 
on). 

An Otp Lapy (to her middle-aged daughter, on whose arm she is lean- 
ing . . . sympathetically and reminiscently). The dear old First Church! 
What a pity its parishioners have all moved away. I don’t suppose the 
younger generation cares much for church going anymore. People are so 
irreligious these days. 

Tue DaucutTer. Poor Mr. Tabor. I went to one of his concerts in 
the winter and there were scarcely forty people there. And he plays so 
heavenly, too. I don’t suppose the average person cares much for organ 
music. 

(They pass with but a glance at the interior.) 

A BELATED SHOE CLERK (hurrying to reach Hagan’s Olio Moving Pic- 
ture and Vaudeville Theatre before the curtain rises, but conscious that he 
ought to pay some attention to the higher phases of culture, turning to the 
old door-keeper). When does this concert begin? 
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Tue Op Door-KeEPer (heavily). Half past eight. (He glances at 
the sign hanging over the youth’s head.) 

Tue Betatep SHOE CLERK. Do they have them every Wednesday 
night? 

THE Otp Doorkeeprer. Every Wednesday. (The Clerk departs, and 
the old man scratches his head.) They often ask, but they don’t come in. 
(He shifts to a more comfortable position in his chair.) I see no use to 
playin’ to five or six people week in and week out all summer long. Still, 
if they want to do it they have the money. It looks like a good waste of 
light to me. 

(Mrs. Pence and Mrs. Stillwater, two neighbors of the immediate vicin- 
ity, enter the church door.) 

Mrs. PENcE (a heavy pasty faced woman in white lawn, lowering her 
voice to a religious whisper as they enter). Yes, I like to come here now 
and then. I don’t know much about music but the organ is so soothing. 
We had a parlor organ when I was a little girl and I learned to play on that. 

Mrs. STILLWATER (short, blonde, and of a romantic turn, but with three 
grown sons). I just think the organ is the lovliest of all instruments. It’s 
so rich and deep. Isn’t it dim here? So romantic! I love an old church. 
(They seat themselves in a pew.) I don’t suppose people want much light 
when they hear music. See the moonlight in that window over there, isn’t 
it lovely? 

(A pair of lovers enter.) 

Tue Boy. I’ve heard of him. He's a well-known organist. I love 
Grieg. I wish he would play the Nocturne in G Minor. 

Tue Girt. Oh yes, or Solvieg’s Lied. Isn’t it dim here. 

(They enter a pew in the most remote corner. She squeezes his hand 
and he returns the pressure.) 

THE ORGANIST (a pessimistic musician of fifty, entering and climbing 
slowly to the organ loft. As he does so he surveys the empty auditorium 
gloomily.) Only four people! (He turns on the bracket lights, uncovers 
the keys, an@ adjusts the sheets of his programme before him. Surveying 
himself in the mirror, and then examining the opening bars of The Tocatto 
and Fugue in D by Bach, he pulls out various stops and looks into the dim, 
empty auditorium once more.) What a night! And me playing in this 
dim, empty church. It’s bad enough to be getting along in years and have 
no particular following, but this church! All society and wealth away to 
the sea shore and the mountains and me here. Ah, well (he sighs). Worse 
and worse times still succeed the former. (He sounds a faint tremulo to 

st the air pressure. Finding all satisfactory, and noting the hour by his 
tch, which stancs at eight-thirty, he begins the Overture to “The Magic 
Flute,’ this being a purely secular programme). 

(Enter through a north window, open even with the floor of the organ 

loft, a horned fawn, with gay white teeth grimacing as he comes, begins 
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pirouetting. He carries a kex on which he attempts to imitate the lovely 
piping of the overture). 

Tue Fawn (prancing lightly here and there). Tra aa ala-lala! Ah, 
tra-la-la, Ah, tra-la-la! Tra-la-leee! Tra-la-leee! Very excellent! Very 
nice! (He grins from ear to ear and espying the church cat, a huge yellow 
tom who is mousing about, gives a spirited kick in its direction). Dancing’s 
the thing! Life is better than death, thin shade that I am! 

Tue Cat (arching his back and raising his fur). Pfhs-s-st! Pfhs-s-st! 

(The fawn pirouettes nearer, indicating a desire to dance unth it, where- 
upon the cat retreats into a corner under the organ). 

Tue Fawn. Ky-ey-ey! You silly dolt! (Kicks and spins away). 

Tue OrGANIsT (noticing the spit-fire attitude of the cat). He seems 
to see something.. What the deuce has got into him, now? I wonder 
whether cats do see anything when they act like that. (He drifts into a 
frail dance harmony, yielding to the seduction of it and closing his eyes). 

Tue Boy Lover. Wonderful! So delicately gay and sad! It’s just 
like flowers blooming in the night, isn’t it? (His sweetheart squeezes his 
hand and moves closer). 

Six Hama-dryads (sweeping in from the trees and circling about, 
wreath-wise under the groined arches of the ceiling. They are a pale, 
ethereal company, suiting their movements to the melosy and its variations). 


Arch of church or arch of trees, 
Built of stone or built of air, 
Spirits floating on a breeze, 
Dancing gayly anywhere. 


Out of lilac, out of oak, 

Hard by asphodel and rose, 
Never time when music spoke 
But a dryad fled repose. 


Weaving, turning, high and low 
Where the purpled rhythms fall, 
Where the plangent pipings call, 
Round and round and round we go. 


Tue Fawn (dancing forward and about them). I can dance! Let 
me dance! (He grins in the face of one). 

Tue Hama-pryaps. Go away! Don’t bother! 

Tue Cat (prowling under the organ). I saw a mouse peeping out 
of that hole just now. Wait! (He crouches very low, ready to spring). 

Tue Orcanist (dreamily). This passage always makes me think of 
moonlight on open fields and the spicy damp breath of a dark dewy wood, 
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and of lilacs blowing over a wall, too. So suitable, but I would rather live 
than play. (He sighs. A gloomy ghost with sharp green eyes enters from 
the sacristy, and pauses in the dark angle of the wall). 

Tue Guost (a barrel house bum a dozen years dead, and still enamored 
of the earth). What’s doing here, I wonder? (He stares). A lot of fools 
dancing. (Turns and departs). 

Tue Girt. Oh Sweetheart, isn’t it perfect. (She lays her head on 
his shoulder). 

Tue Boy. Darling! 

Tue Cat (springing). There! I almost caught him. (Peers into 
the hole). Just the same, I know where he is now. (He strolls off with an 
air of undefeated indifference). 

THE ORGANIST (missing a note). This finale isn’t so easy. And I 
don’t like it as well, either. I always stumble in the allegro. (He wipes 
his brow, improvises a few bars, interpreting also a small portion of the 
triumphal march from “Aida’). This is different. I can do it better. 
(He begins upon the Grail motif from “Parsifal”). 

Mrs, STILLWATER (shifting her arm and moving her knee). I never like 
loud music as well as the softer kind. That middle part was beautiful. 

Mrs. Pence. Well, I can’t say I like loud music, either, but now 
this— 

(The Hama-dryads cease dancing and drift out of the window, fol- 
lowed by the fawn. An English minister, once of St. Giles, Circenster, who 
died in 1631, a monk of the Thebaid, A. D. 300, and three priests of Ists, 
B.C. 2840, enter, each independently of the others. On detecting the odour 
of reverence they visualize themselves to themselves as servitors of their 
respective earthly religions—the Egyptians in their winged hoods, the monk 
of the Thebaid in his high pointed cowl, the Rector of St. Giles in his 
broad-brimmed hat with the high conical crown, knee-length coat, and 
heavy, silver-buttoned shoes. 


Tue Minister (to himself). An unhappy costume, yet it is all that 
identifies me with my former earthly self, or with life. (He notes the 
Egyptians and the monk, but pays no attention to them for the moment). 

First Priest or Isis (to his brothers). A house of worship, How the 
awe of man persists. I thought I detected the rhythm of melody here. 

Seconp Prisst (tall and severely garbed, yet in the rich colors of his 
order). And I. It is melody. I feel the waves. 

Tuirp Priest (signing in the direction of the organist). There is 

musician. He is arranging something. And here is a very present 
reminder of one of our earthly stupidities. We worshiped the forerunner 
of that in our day. (He motions to the church cat who strolls by with 
great dignity. They smile). 

Tue Cat (surveying them with indifferent eyes). At least I am alive. 
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First Priest (a master of astrology). Small comfort. You will be 
dead within the year. I see the rock that ends you. Then no more airs 
for you. 

Ture Monk oF THE THEBAID (to himself). This is a religious edifice 
—heavily material and of small pomp—christian, possibly. That spirit 
yonder (he surveys the minister of St. Giles) was also a priest of sorts, I 
take it, and these three Egyptians—how they strut! They give themselves 
because of the thin memory of them and of their rites that endures in the 
world. 

Tue Minister or Sr. GILEs (surveying the monk). A sombre flag- 
ellant. I wonder has he outgrown his earthly illusion. (He approaches). 
Brother, do I not meet an emancipated spirit? 

Tue Monx. You do. Centuries of observation have taught me what 
earthly search could not. I smile at the folly of this. (He waves an 
inclusive hand about him). . 

Tue Minister. And I, I also—though I was of stern faith in my 
day, and of this very creed—even now I suspect some discoverable power 
worthy of worship. My mere persistence causes me to wonder though 
it does not explain itself, 

Tue Monx. Nor does mine to me, nor the persistence of their seem- 
ing reality to them. (He points through the transparent walls of the church 
to where outside moving streams of shadows—automobiles, belated wagons, 
and pedestrians are to be seen—and to the lovers). Yet there is no answer. 
They have their faith, futile as it is. A greater darkness has fallen on you 
and me. Endless persistence for us if we must, let us say, but merging 
at last into what? 

Tue Minister. And when I died I imagined I should meet my maker 
face to face. 

Tue Monk (smiling). And I the same. And they,—(he nods toward 
the Egyptians),—their gods were as real to them,—shadows all, of the 
unknowable. 

THE OrGANIstT (plunging into the sub-theme which speedily dies off 
into unfathomable mysteries of dark notes and tones). I wonder if I’m 
boring them by this heavy stuff. Still what do I care. ‘There are only 
four. (Nevertheless he fuses the Grail motif to the dance of the flower 
maidens). 

TueE Boy. Isn’t it lovely! 

Tue Girt. Perfect! 

Tue Orcanist. Lovely and very difficult. These pedals are working 
rather stiffly—and that automobile has to honk just now. (He fingers 
lightly three notes of a major key indicative of woodland echoes and faint 
bird notes. Re-enter the barrel house bum who is seeking anything that 
will amuse him). 

Tue Bum. Still playing! And there are those two old stuffs of 
women. Not an idea between ’em. (He turns to go but catches sight of 
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the monk and the Egyptians. Pauses, and then turns back). 

Tue Monx. Soothing harmonies these! More strange combinations, 
the reason for which we cannot guess, the joy and beauty of which we 
know. I find earthly harmonies very grateful. But then, why? 

(He and the priest forget their quondom materiality for a moment and 
disappear from sight; recovering themselves as shadows only by thinking). 

Tue Bum (staring interrogatively and irritatingly at the monk and the 
Egyptians, who, however, pay not the slightest attention to him). You 
thought you knew somepin’ when you were alive, didn’jah? You thought 
you were smart, huh? You thought you'd find out somepin’ when yuh died, 
huh? Well, yuh got fooled didn’jah? You're like all the other stuffs that 
walk about and think they know a lot. Yuh got left. Har! Har! Har! 
(He chortles vibrantly). I know as much as you fellers, and I’ve only been 
dead a dozen years. There aint no answer! Har! Har! Har! There 
aint no answer! An’ here you are floatin’ aroun’ in them things! (He 
indicates their dress). Oh, ho, ho ho! (He grins maliciously and executes 
a crude clog step). 

THE Monk (repugnantly and pulling his cowl aside). Away, vile 
creature—unregenerate soul! Has even the nothingness of materiality 
taught you nothing? 

THe Bum (straightening up and leering). Who's vile? What’s vile? 
(He thinks to become obstreperous but recalling his nothingness grins 
contemptuously). You think you’re still a monk, don’cha? You think you’re 
good—better’n anybody else. Whatcha got to be good about? Oh ho, ho, 
ho, ho! Ah har, har, har, har! He thinks he’s still a monk— 

First Ecyptian (to the monk sympathetically). Come away, friend. 
Leave him to his illusions. 

Seconp Ecyptian. Time alone can point out the folly of his mood. 

Tue Minister oF St. Gites (drawing near and scowling at the Bum). 
Out, sot. 

Tue Bum (defiantly and yet indifferently). Who's a sot? An’ where’s 
out? Oh, ho, ho, ho, ho! 

Tue Orcanist (passing into the finale). And this is even more beau- 
tiful. It suggests graves and shrines—and fawns dancing. But I don’t 
propose to play long for four people. 


(A troup of fawns and nymphs dance in, pursuing and eluding each 
other. The six Hama-dryads return, weaving and turning in diaphanous 
line. A passing cloud of hags and wastrels, the worst of the earth lovers, 
enticed by the gatty of sound, enter and fill the arches and the vacant 
sPlaces for the moment, skipping about in wild hilarity. The Bum joins 
them, dancing deliriously. Persistances of fish and birds and animals, 
attracted by the rhythm which is both colour and harmony to them, turn 
and weave among the others. Ancient and new dead of every clime, enam- 
ored of the earth life and wandering idly, enter. A tired pedestrian of 
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forty, an architect, strolling for the air and hearing the melody, enters. 
After him come spirits of the streets—a doctor and two artisans, newly 
dead, wondering at the sound). 

Tue Minister oF St. Gites (noting the flood of hags and wastrels). 
And these are horrible presences! Succubi! Will they never get enough of 
materiality ? 

Tue Monk. In my day the Thebaid was alive with them—the scum 
of Rome and Alexandria, annoying us holy men at our devotions. 

Tue Minister. Do you still identify yourself with earthly beliefs? 

Tue Monx. A phase! A phase! In the presence and thought of 
materiality I seem to partake of it. 

Tue First Ecyptian. And I! A sound observation! 

Tue Tuirp Ecyprian. The lure of life! It has never lost it’s charm 
for me. 

Tue Minister (to himself). Nor for me. 

Tue Fawn (cavorting near, his key to his lips, piping vigorously). 
Heavy dolts! Little they know of joy except to stare at it. 

Tue Minister (indicating the fawn). And this animal—to profane 
a temple! 

Tue Monk (mischievously). And do you still cling to earthly notions 
of sanctity? 

THE Minister. I hold as I have said, that there must be some power 
that explains us. 

Tue Twetve Hama-pryapDs (dancing and singing): 


Round and round a dozen times, 
Three times up and three times down, 
Catch a shadow circlewise, 

Fill it full of thistledown. 


Fill it up and then away— 

How can stupid mortals know 

All the gladness of our play— 
Where the dew wet odours blow, 
Round and round and round we go! 


THE Bum (spinning near). This is glorious! Gee! 

First Ecyptian (unconscious of anything save the charm of the 
rhythm). Sweet vibrations these. But not our ancient harmonies. In 
our time they were different. 

SeconD Ecyprian. Our day! Our day! Endless memories of days. 
Oh, for an hour of sealed illusion! 

THE Boy Lover. Isn’t it perfect! 

Tue Girt. Divine! It’s like a dream and I want to cry. 

Tue Tuirp Ecyrtian. The harmony! The harmony! (He points 
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to the boy and girl. The three approach and stand before the lovers, viewing 
them with envious eyes). In ancient Egypt—on the banks of the Nile— 
how keen was this thrill of existence. How much greater is their reality 
than ours. And all because of their faith in it. 

(The minister and the monk approach). 

Tue Orcanist (finishing with a flourish). Well, there’s the end of 
my work tonight. (He closes various stops, begins to gather up his music 
and turn out the lights. The dryads and nymphs flood out of the windows, 
followed by the fawns, the hags, and the wastrels. The green-eyed bum 
starts to go, but pauses, looking back wistfully. The Egyptians, fading from 
their presence as such, appear only as pale flames of blue). 

Mrs. StrttwaTerR. Now that was lovely, wasn’t it? 

Mrs. Pence. Charming, very charming! 

Tue Boy. Don’t you love Wagner? 

Tue Girt. Ido! Ido! (Jn the shadows they embrace and kiss). 

THE OrcANIst (wearily as he bustles down the stairs). Why should 
I play any more for four people? It is nine o’clock. A half hour is enough. 
At least I can find a little comfort at the Crystal Garden. (He thinks of 
an immense beer place, and shrugs his shoulders the while. The old door- 
man, hearing him go out, prepares to put out the lights). 

Mrs. STILLWATER (rising). I do believe it’s over. 

Mrs. Pence. Well, there are so few you can scarcely blame him. 

Tue Bum (gloomily). Now I gotta find somepin’ else. 

Tue Cuurcy Cat (prowling toward the organ loft in the dark of the 
closed church). Now for one more try at that mouse. 


FINIS. 


Editorials and Announcement 


Powys at the Hebrew Institute 


N page 43 there is announcement of a series of lectures by 

John Cowper Powys. I can hear him now on the philo- 

4 sophical basis of democracy: “My dear friends, the philosophical 

basis of democracy is individualism”! As to the Nietzsche and 

Dostoevsky lecture, you may count upon it being one of the memor- 
able occasions of your life. 
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The Foreigner in America 


ARY ANTIN is talking all through the country of the won- 
derful things America does for the foreigner. These things 
are not true. 

I went the other night to an affair given by a Norwegian 
woman and her husband before a gathering of Chicago’s repre- 
sentative intellectuals. The woman was Borgny Hammer, an 
actress of tremendous power from the National Theatre, Christiania. 
Mme. Hammer plays Ibsen so well that there is not much chance 
of her playing it very often. On this particular evening she gave 
some Bjornson things and talked with naive fervor of Norway as 
compared with this commercialized land. Her intensity was so 
authentic and so beautiful and so moving that it became almost 
pitiable in that stiff, self-contained room. Mme. Hammer could be 
playing Ghosts and Master Builder and Beyond Human Power, 
could be giving nightly inspiration to thousands of unimaginative 
Americans if America had was able to offer the foreigner one tenth 
of what the foreigner brings to America. 

Not long ago the Hebrew Institute of Chicago refused its 
platform to Alexander Berkman who was to speak there on the 
Schmidt and Caplan case. Some one who sympathized with the 
action of the directors explained to me that it was a wise move 
on their part because the foreigners, especially the Russian Jews, 
are so easily inflamed. Thank heaven they are! If only some- 
thing could be done to inflame the American. Well—there is 
always the flag... . 


The Russian Class 


des group for the study of Russian literature will have a pre- 
liminary meeting in room 612 Fine Arts Building on Friday, 
January 14, 1916, at 8 p.m. All interested are invited. 
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The Illusions of “The Art Student” 


A HERE has made its appearance in this city of ours a new magazine, 
The Art Student. Its desire, according to the editor’s announcement, 
is to “help establish a bond of understanding between the American student 
of the allied arts and the public.” 

This aim is commendable and deserves the co-operation of everybody 
unselfishly interested in the promotion of American art. 

The reason for this publication at the present time is also given in 
that announcement. It says there: “With all Europe at war and its art 
centers crippled, it is not only America’s opportunity, but her duty, to 
preserve and promote art in its various forms.” 

I am afraid the youthful enthusiasm of The Art Student is the cause 
both of this exaggeration as concerns Europe and the illusion as concerns 
America. 

We have heard much and read more about America’s opportunity 
these last fourteen months. First it was the trade fields deserted by the 
warring nations in South America and the Orient; then it was the sea 
routes closed to the second biggest merchant fleet of the world—the oppor- 
tunity for an American merchant marine; and now it is our opportunity 
in the field of Art! 

What has become of the first illusions of which our papers and maga- 
zines were full? England expanded her commerce in South America, 
having forced for the time being her German rival from that field of hottest 
competition, and Japan practically monopolized the commerce of China. 
England increases her merchant fleet by capering American ships, and the 
Pacific Mail retires voluntarily from the Pacific ocean. 

That is the result of our boasted opportunity in the realm of trade and 
commerce. Why? Because we underestimated others and because we 
talked about our own foreign methods instead of changing our own and 
acting. 

And now in Art we are doing exactly the same thing. We point with 
horror to the war that cripples European art and acclaim loudly the superi- 
ority of our civilization. 

Gentlemen, you are all wrong. Art is not crippled in Europe through 
the war! Inter arma silent musae! The arts are silent, they sleep. 
Silence and sleep we all understand are good things. The first helps us 
toeoncentrate and find ourselves, the latter gives us new strength. 

And that is the worst that the war does to Art in Europe. Art is at 
present less active, a ‘self-imposed inactivity, owing to circumstances; not 
crippled, a result of direct unartistic influences. 

European Art is free of such crippling influences. Art schools are 
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not run by local millionaires, galleries not governed by rich manufacturers, 
academy instructiors not selected by wealthy trustees with the sole idea 
that their insignificance will insure submittance to the layman rule! 

Is Sir Thomas Lipton president of the Royal Academy? No! Is 
Herr von Krupp president of the Duesseldorf Academy? No! Do they 
make bankers and brewers directiors and trustees of art institutions in 
Paris or Munich? No! Do they in St. Petersburg or Vienna? No! Do 
they in Berlin or Rome? No! Do they in Brussels or Madrid? No! 

Do they in America? Yes! 

Do they in England, France, Russia, Italy, Germany, or Australia 
invite their best painters and sculptors to teach in their academies? Yes! 
Do they in America? No! Do they in England, France, Russia, Italy, 
Germany, or Austria select these teachers from mediocrities who will be 
sure not to revolt against the incompetent decisions of a layman board of 
trustees? They don’t! 

Do they in America? They do! 

What is “city beautiful” in Europe? It is a fact! What is it in 
America? It is a “slogan.” 

No, gentlemen, you need not be worried about European Art! War is 
not inartistic. Money is! A general staff in war time can destroy what 
art has created! Our system of millionaire trustees is preventing Art 
from creating! 

War in Europe can kill artists, it cannot kill art. 

In America we kill art and our artists escape to Europe. 


—Garnerin. 


The Theatre 


“Grotesques”’ 


Cloyd Head—Maurice Browne: comparatively misty names, far be- 
low the golden monolith at whose base is carefully engraved the word— 
Granville Barker. Mr. Barker resurrects Greek tragedies and Shakespeare 
plays and produces them acceptably; Cloyd Head and Maurice Brown 
have evolved an absolutely new stage method and draped it about a poetic 
concept. Therefore Cloyd Head and Maurice Browne will probably be 
heralded and worshipped ten years from now, at the earliest. They must 
pay the penalty of originality and the ability of appreciating it. 

In Grotesques recently produced at the Chicago Little Theatre, for the 
first time, actors posed as black and white marionettes in a series of decora- 
tions created by Fate, masauerading as a sardonic artist. The idea of 
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Fate moving human beings together as one shuffles a pack of cards is old. 
But the portraying of this shuffling through conventional decorations with 
the actors giving the jerking semblance of puppets, and with Fate personi- 
fied, directly addressing the audience, is sparklingly new. Capulchard, the 
artist, has made a decoration symbolizing the background of life—an utterly 
simple picture composed of a conventionalized black and white wave effect, 
a black sky, a round white moon, stiff white trees, an owl on one of their 
branches, and a lotus-flower. From his marionette boxes at both sides of 
the decoration he drags forth his puppets—man motif, woman motif, crone 
motif, sprite motif, girl motif, and carelessly waves them into various poses, 
the main incidents of their lives. But they gradually become aware of 
him, they begin to speak out of their lines, to burst into tiny rebellions 
which he controls with difficulty. They show increasing determination to 
mar his series of decorations. Finally in a moment of sublime defiance, 
headed by the man-motif, they slash their strings. The result—Death. 
Capulchard carelessly erases the decoration—it has served its purpose. 

I shall probably fully drain Grotesques after slowly reading it again 
and again. But even now, Cloyd Head’s huge child whose face is like 
the pointed petals of sun-flowers, has aroused a little cluster of reactions 
within me. To sharply visualise the play, you need not see the actual 
black and white of the decoration, and the tiber-marionettes who move 
stiffly through it. The words of the play themselves are black and white: 
you feel them as an inextricable part of the picture: there is something in 
their stacatto rising and falling that suggests light and darkness evenly 
spread upon a canvass. Something in the even placing and sounding of 
phrases like this: 


Who am I that come, 

Caressing tenderly the sign of bird? 

A Girl, in white, alone, beside the pattern brook. 
I wander without fear, of fear not having heard. 


It is not easily explained. It is a feeling that can only come to one after 
repeated reading of the play. 

A second reaction comes to one while loitering with the images in 
their jerking procession. Each image, with its absolute minimum of 
words, has two clear virtues—the expression of emotion half-human and 
half artificial, and the concentration of just enough of this emotion to 
produce an illusion of the whole. Consider this speech of the sprite motif: 


4 Tiptoe a-tread—thru the wood—by the brook— 
the sprite enters—oh, ho! 
Dance, crinkled stream! 
Ha; a dragon-fly poised upon air. 
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(Blows) . . . . Begone: 
(Reflectively) It is night. 
(Bowing) Madame Owl. 
Hoot! To-whoo! 


An actual sprite-soul in life would babble, would use more extravagant 
phrasing. In this sprite passage, just enough of the babbling and exuber- 
ance has been given, to suggest the essence of it; just enough words have 
been given, to suggest the steady motion of the invisible strings. These 
qualities run throughout the speeches of all the ttber-marionettes. 


Book Discussion 


Plays for Small Stages, by Mary Aldis. New York: Duffield 
and Company. 


These plays are among those acted by the Lake Forest Players, and, 
written especially for them, they exemplify certain qualities of drama and 
stage-craft which are of special value in amateur production. First of all 
they are real in situation. Two of the five, Mrs. Pat and the Law and Ex- 
treme Unction, deal with slum life, but with phases of it which the amateur 
can study at first hand, and is, indeed, the better for studying. The juxta- 
position in both types of the submerged tenth and the reachers of helping 
hands suggests that the plays have in fact, grown out of such study. The 
former sketch is done with a brilliancy of Irish humor and fancy that re- 
minds the reader of Lady Gregory’s best. The latter is the grim tragedy 
of a dying prostitute—a situation relieved first by the mordant irony of the 
conventional religious pouncet-box of the well-meaning lady visitor, and 
later by the sympathetic imagination of the physician. A third play, The 
Drama Class, presents with broad humor an occasion familiar to all up- 
lifters of the drama in regions which on the “culture map” are lightly shaded 
—the discussion of a modern European play by a woman’s club. The Letter 
and Temperament represent the maladjustments of monogamy—the one 
with tragic emphasis, the other in pure farce. The point should be noted, 
however, that all five are plays of situation, static rather than dynamic, ex- 
pository and revealing rather than developing—the type most suited to the 
dimensions of the one-act play, and made familiar by the playwrights of 
the Abbey and Manchester Theatres. As Mrs. Aldis says in her preface, 
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speaking of the general policy of the Lake Forest Players: “In selecting 
plays we have departed radically from the amateur tradition of resuscitat- 
ing ‘plays with a punch,’ which have fared well in the hands of profession- 
als. In the established tricks of the trade, of course the amateur cannot 
compete with the professional.” In writing as well as in selecting plays for 
amateur performance Mrs. Aldis has wisely preferred truth of situation to 
the “punch.” 

In the second place Mrs. Aldis has made her characters speak the lan- 
guage of life rather than that of the stage. This trait again fits her plays 
for amateur production, especially in a small theatre where effects can be 
gained without the emphasis of stage talk. Working as she says for a small 
stage Mrs. Aldis has been able to reproduce with striking fidelity not only 
the vocabulary but the movement, the rhythm, even the intonations of human 
speech. This kind of naturalism is of great importance in the drama of 
situation. The words in which Mrs. Aldis calls attention to this connection, 
and to the possibilities of artistic success in amateur acting depending there- 
on might have occurred in Maeterlinck’s essay The Drama in Daily Life. 
“We seek,” she says, “plays in which the mental attitude and the interplay 
of character are more important than the physical action. Here, if any- 
where, lies the amateur’s opportunity. So we are not afraid of plays with 
little action and much talk. . . . It is in talk, low and intense, gay and 
railing, bitter and despairing as the case may be, that we moderns carry 
on the drama of life, the foundation of the drama of the stage.” 


—Robert M. Lovett. 


The State Forbids: A Play in One Act, by 
Sada Cowan. New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 


The mother speaks: “The State won’t let us women help ourselves. 
We must have children whether we want them or not, and then the State 
comes and takes them from us. It doesn’t ask. It commands. We've got 
to give them up. [Shrilly] I’ve got to give my boy. [Again shrilly] What 
are we, we women? Just cattle. Breeding animals . . . without a voice! 
Dumb—powerless! Oh, the State! The State commands! and the State for- 
bids! Damn the State!” 

It is to appear in vaudeville. Like War-Brides it is woman propaganda ; 
but here the emphasis is on Birth Control. Like War-Brides it is negative 
as literature, but the woman speeches make smashing vaudeville. We won- 
slcampneter it is the importance of its idea or its evident value as a thriller 


and*shocker which prompts its production. 
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The Reader Critic 
Ben Hecht, Chicago: 


I congratulate you on the roseate misconceptions of “Life Itself.” Long live your 
fancies—mine didn’t. The perfumes of Araby are short-lived in a slop-jar. 

I envy you your dogmatic naiveté until I remember something I thought of long 
ago :—that ideals are for the weak; that people who live on fancies starve for lack of 
sorrow, shrivel for lack of cynicism, and finally die of inhibition. 

I remember, in a discussion on art the other evening, your crying out about “the 
eternal standard” and I feeling it was true but not knowing what it meant. I know 
now. It meant nothing. It is just another fancy. 

Vivi le divinité! 

Remember what Homo Sapiens discovered: the limitations of the infinite—of 
his brain. They are as nothing to the limitations of our Gods. 


GOD'S GARDEN—THE WORLD 
(Yes, this still happens. We get hordes of such letters.) 

I feel sure that at heart your idea of freedom is right, but I do not believe that 
you altogether understand how to carry it out. ; 

To get at the bottom of things—you want to be just a natural, normal human 
being. You want to live to grow, to expand like a flower. How then is this most 
easily accomplished? Simply this, to be what nature or God or the power back of 
the universe intended for you to be. What then is your place in the universe, and 
what is your relation to it? You are by God’s grace a woman; then the greatest 
thing you can do is to be a woman. But what does it mean to be a woman? To 
love, to create, to protect, to uplift, and to purify. What do these words mean? 
You can love the out-of-doors, you can love books, music, art, people, all the world, 
everything your heart desires. All that you love you can create by writing, by making 
things grow, by building and constructing. You can protect by being a mother to 
all those weaker than yourself who need your help. You can uplift and purify by 
inspiring all you meet with goodness and high ideals. 

Yes, you say, but how can I be free to do these things when I am hampered 
and bound by conventionalities and surroundings? No one is bound down who knows 
that freedom comes from within, not from without. The girl in the factory, the girl 
in college, the girl in her own home, or the girl out of doors can be just as free as 
she makes up her mind to be. Freedom is not a matter of clothes or environment. 

As to conventionalities—most of them have been formed because time and culture 
have taught us to have regard for our fellow beings. There is nothing immorally 
wrong in a man going to the opera in his shirt sleeves but it might not be agreeable 
to the gentleman seated next to him. Then the psychology of the close relationship 
between thoughts and actions—free thoughts result in free actions, likewise careless- 
ness in our habits of daily life make careless thinking. I believe in keeping your 
own individuality above all things if you can back up your ideas by good reasons; 
but you will find that there is a reason for most conventionalities that can’t be over- 
thrown. If we were not an integral part of a whole we could do just as we pleased 
because no one would be affected and no one would care; but everything we do, 
every move we make, affects some part of the whole, and that is why we care and 
why everybody cares. 

Stick to your idea of freedom and of being natural, but be careful how you 
apply it and of its effect on others. Whatever is good and helpful will live and what 
is not good will die. 

Remember, too, that this is America, 1915, not Greece, B. C. 400. 

Do not think I mean to be critical for I love you just the same as I love every- 


body and all things in God’s garden, the world, so much so that I want you to fully 
understand what it means to be a real woman. 
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John Cowper Powys 


Jan. 5—Dostoevsky and Nietzsche 
Jan. 12—The Philosophical Basis of Democracy 
Jan. 19—Walt Whitman: The Humanist 


At the Chicago Hebrew Institute 
1258 West Taylor Street, near Racine Avenue 


8:30 P. M. Admission, 10 Cents 
Doors Open at 8 P. M. 
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You will receive 


THE LITTLE REVIEW 


for one year 
with heartiest Christmas Greetings 


From 


apt 


A card like the above will be mailed, on receipt of your check 
of $1.50, to the person whom you wish to receive THE LITTLE 
REVIEW for one year. 

We will mail the December number, to be delivered on Christmas 
Day. 
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“An Authentic Original Voice in Literature’—-The Atlantic Monthly. 


ROBERT FROST 


THE NEW AMERICAN POET 


NORTH OF BOSTON 


ALICE BROWN: 


“Mr. Frost has done truer work about New England than anybody—except Miss 
Wilkins.” 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE: 


“Nothing has come out of America since Whitman so splendid, so real, so overwhelm- 
ingly great.” 


AMY LOWELL in The New Republic: 
“A book of unusual power and sincerity. A remarkable achievement.” 


NEW YORK EVENING SUN: 


“The poet had the insight to trust the people with a book of the people and the 
people replied ‘Man, what is your name?’ . . . He forsakes utterly the claptrap 
of pastoral song, classical or modern. . . His is soil stuff, not mock bucolics.” 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT: 


“The first poet for half a century to express New England life completely with a 
fresh, original and appealing way of his own.” 


BROOKLYN DAILY EAGLE: 


“The more you read the more you are held, and when you return a few days later 
to look up some passage that has followed you about, the better you find the meat 
under the simple unpretentious form. The London Times caught that quality when 
it said: ‘Poetry burns up out of it, as when a faint wind breathes upon smouldering 
embers. . . That is precisely the effect. 


REEDY’S MIRROR: 


“Genuine poetry, these ‘North of Boston’ tales, they hold one with the grip of a 
vivid novel. . . I can only refer my readers to ‘North of Boston’ for acquaintance 
with what seems to me a fine achievement; such achievement, indeed, as contributes 
vitally to the greatness of a country’s most national and significant literature.” 


A BOY’S WILL Mr. Frost’s First Volume of Poetry 
THE ACADEMY (LONDON): 


“We have read every line with that amazement and delight which are too seldom 
evoked by books of modern verse.” 


NORTH OF BOSTON. Cloth. $1.25 net, 4th printing. 
NORTH OF BOSTON. Leather. $2.00 net. 
A BOY’S WILL. Cloth. 75 cents net, 2d printing. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY °4 WEST 334 STREET 


NEW YORK 
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Any WinstonBookMayBeOrdered onApproval 


THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM US DIRECT 


Any of the books described below may be ordered from your book- 


seller, or from us direct, on approval, all charges prepaid. 


If the book 


does not please you, it may be returned at our expense in five days. 


Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena 
By Norwoop Younc. A history of Napoleon's 
exile on St. Helena after his defeat at Waterloo, 


June 18, 1815. The author is a very thorough 
scholar, — 2 volumes, 715 pages. Demy 8vo. 100 
illustrations. Cloth, $7.00 net. 


Napoleon in Exile at Elba 


By Norwoop Youne. The work gives an account 
of Napoleon’s residence at Elba during the criti- 
cal period which resulted in recalling him to the 
leadership of the armies of France. 350 pages. 
Demy 8vo. 50 illustrations. Cloth, $3.50 net. 


The Story of the Tower of 


London 


By RENE FRANCES. Illustrated with 20 collotypes 
and an etched frontispiece. A beautifully made 
book that will arouse the admiration of all lovers 
of the fine arts. 270 pages letterpress. Size, 9% 
x12% inches. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


The Story of Edinburgh Castle 


By Lovuis WErIrRTER, R.B.A. Similar in style to 
“The Story of the Tower of London,” and re- 
counting the romantic story of this famous castle. 
24 illustrations; 16 in colors. 266 pages letter- 
press. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


The Jackdaw of Rheims 


By THOMAS IGOLDSBY. Page decorations and 
illustrations in color by Charles Folkard. Con- 
tains 12 large color-plates and many incidental 
black-and-white drawings. Bound in royal pur- 
ple cloth, stamped in gold. Size, 10144x13% inch- 
es. Handsomely boxed, $3.00 net. 


French Canada 
and the St. Lawrence 


By J. CASTELL Hopxins, F.S.S. Historical, pic- 
turesque, descriptive. Contains 25 photogravures. 
Printed on ivory-finished paper; bound in the 
finest style in cloth; ornamental cover design and 
cloth jacket in the Italian style. 8vo. Boxed, 


$3.00. 


Washington: The City and 
the Seat of Government 


By C. H. Forses-Linpsay. Another of the Photo- 
gravure Books, described under “French Canada 
and the St. Lawrence,’ which have gained a wide 


reputatign as being among the handsomest made 
in isurope or America. 25 photogravures and a 
map. Cloth, #3.00. 


Seeing America 
By LoGAN MARSHALL, A descriptive and pictun 
esque journey through romantic and _ historic 
cities and places, natural wonders, scenic marvels 
of national pride and interest. Intimate and de- 
lightful in its style. 350 pages. 100 half-tone 
illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


From the Congo to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By ADOLPH FRIEDRICH (Duke of Mecklenburg). A 
narrative full of fascination for all who enjoy a 
tale of travel and adventure. The Duke of Meck- 
lenburg headed one of the most remarkable expe- 
ditions in point of results which ever penetrated 
the depths of unexplored territory in Africa. The 
adventures and discoveries of the party make in- 
teresting reading through two superb octavo vol- 
umes of a total of 526 pages, illustrated with 514 
fine reproductions in color and black and white. 
Cloth, $9.00 net. 


The Cry for Justice 


An anthology of the literature of social protest. 
The Review of Reviews says: “It is anew world’s 
history, and a vision of hope for the world’s fu- 
ture.”’ 950 pages. Illustrated, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


A Textbook of the War 


By J. WM. WuirTs, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Ex-Attor- 
ney-General James M. Beck says: “It is un- 
doubtedly the most effective compilation of facts, 
quotations, and citations yet contributed to the 
vast literature on this subject.” 500 pages. 
Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Ireland: Vital Hour 


By ARTHUR LYNCH, M.P. An illuminating book, 
written with that rare spirit of patriotism which 
seeks the weaknesses and the strength of the 
materials of which the Irish nation of the future 
must be built. Cloth, $2.50 met. 


Notable Women in History 


By Wituis J. Apspott. Indorsed by prominent 
men and women, and leading officials of woman’s 
clubs, as a distinct contribution to the cause of 
women. A very appropriate gift book. Octavo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Over 400 pages. 32 illustrations, 
$2.40. 


International Encyclopedia of Prose 
and Poetical Quotations 


By WiLur1AM J. WAtsH. Contains good qualities 
of former similar works, with many new and im- 
portant features. Includes quotations from 
American authors. Topical index, authors’ index, 
and complete concordance. 1,100 pages. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00 net. 


Our New Catalogue of Selected Books and Bibles Free on Request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
Publishers of 3,000 Standard Books and 600 Styles of Bibles 
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The Love-Tragedy of an Irish Poet 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME 
By E. Temple Thurston 


Author of “The Open Window,” “The City of Beautiful Nonsense,” etc. 


A charming picture of old Ireland with its quaint superstitions, its mys- 
tery and its romance. A traveler in Ireland comes across some exquisite 
verses written by Anthony Sorel, a strange poet, and in his desire to learn 
the life-story of the man the traveler finds a hidden history of love and 
tragedy. It is the story of Anthony Sorel and Anna Quartermaine whose 
romantic love and its woeful ending is ever the. theme of the stories of 
these simple country folk. With hushed voices they tell how Anthony’s 
determination to seek the ideal life sent him away in fear lest he should 
transgress in loving a woman of the world; of Anna’s love for him that 
bade her follow him to his hut in the mountains, where they met at twilight. 
Sorel believed her to be the fairy woman of his dreams and when he realized 
that the woman before him was Anna he was maddened at his failure to 
escape her charms and the terrible things that happened then haunt the 
place forever like a banshee never at rest. But so beautifully is the Irish 
country pictured, so carefully are the characters of the people drawn, that 
the reader seems to live in a different world—the world of dreams come 
true—peopled by men and women strangely endowed with intuitive under- 
standing and a love for and a strong faith in the influence of the mystic 
world. 


Cloth, $1.30 Net 


The New York Herald “The poverty, the idleness, the poetic feeling, the belief 

—_—_—_——___"""""In fairies, the suspicion of strangers, are all convincingly 
shown. Moreover the story is ome of genuine interest and the manner of its 
telling decidedly original.” The New York Herald 


The New York Globe “The story reveals Mr. Thurston's fine and varied literary 
aN a CSO The New York Globe 


The Boston Herald “The enchantment of the story survives its telling.” 
The Boston Herald 


The New York World “A strange story with something of poetry in it, with 
C—O = much mysticism and such color as comes out of the gray 


mountain mist.” The New York World 
The Brooklyn Eagle “Readers who like romance when it is really well done 
—— ‘should not miss) Mr. Churston’s story.” The Brooklyn Eagle 


The Hartford Courant “It is beautifully worded and so full of the charm of that 
eke country that it might be called blank verse, rather than 
a novel in prose.” The Hartford Courant 


By E. Temple Thurston 


THE PASSIONATE CRIME 
$1.30 Net | 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORI 
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Books for Gifts 


Illustrated Holiday Catalogue mailed free 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ¢ 


PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 
Arthur Rackham’s New Illustrated Gift Book 
A Christmas Carol By CHARLES DICKENS 


42 full page illustrations in color and many in black and white by Arthur KR. .ckham. 


The wide circle of admirers of the distinguished illustrator have long been 
hoping to see his conception of the interesting characters and scenes of 
No one can be disappointed: the human touches and 


Dickens’s masterpiece. 
fantastic mysteries are in the artist’s best style. 


The Magic of Jewels and Charms 


By GEORGE FREDERICK KUNZ, A.M., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Lilustrated in color, doubletone and line. Net $5.00. Uniform 
in style and size with ‘‘The Curious Lore of Precious Stones.”’ 
The new volume gives much unique and interesting information 
especially relative to the magical power which precious stones 
have been supposed to exert over individuals and events during 
past ages. 


Historic Virginia Homes and 


Churches By ROBERT A. LANCASTER, JR. 
316 illustrations, and a photogravure frontispiece. Net $7.50. 
#lalf morocco. Net $12.50. A Limited Edition Printed from Type. 
Uniform with the Pennells’ ‘‘Our Philadelphia.” 
The most important work on any State yet published in this 
country. It describes practically all the houses of historic 
interest in Virginia, gives illustrations of most of them, as well 
as the churches most likely to engage attention. 


Quaint and Historic Forts of 
North America JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND 


With photogravure frontispiece and 71 illustrations. Ornamental 
cloth, gilt top, in a box. Net, $5.00. 

Timely and interesting to the last degree in these days of war, 

is this volume, not on “fortifications” as such, but on the old and 

existing forts, with their great romantic and historical interest. 


English Ancestral Homes of Noted 


= B 
Americans ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH WHARTON 


2gillus. Ornamental cloth, gilttop. Net,$2.00. Halfmor. net, $4.50. 
George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
William Penn, Virginia Cavaliers and other noted Americans 
are traced to their English ancestral homes, with much enter- 
taining and interesting information gathered on the way. 


The Civilization of Babylonia and 
+ s 64 twllustrations. 

Assyria *” $6.00 net.“ By MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 
The only book onthe subject treating of the entire civilization 
of these ancient nations—languages, laws, religions, customs, 
buildings, etc.—other books have treated only partial phases. 


A New Art Work by the Master Draughtsman of the Age 
JOSEPH PENNELL’S PICTURES IN THE LAND 
OF TEMPLES Containing 40 plates in photogravure of Mr. 


Pennell’s wonderful drawings—with notes by the artist. 
Octavo, lithograph on cover, $1.25 net. 


Decorated cloth, 


$7.50 net. 


Happiness follows in the wake of 


3 
Heart’s Content 
By RALPH HENRY BARBOUR 
A Romance full of fun and happi- 
ness exquistely illustrated, deco- 
rated and bound. $7.50 net. 


The Little Iliad 


By MAURICE HEWLETT 


$7.35 net. 
A truly great novel,—“TIrresistibly 
appealing,” says the Boston Tran- 
script. 
“A sheer delight from the first 
page to the last.”—Phila. Press. 


Under theRed Cross 
Flag 


By MABEL T. BOARDMAN 


A never-to-be forgotten story of 
heroism and self sacrifice at home 
and abroad. The authorized book 
of the American Red Cross. 
Illustrated, $1.50 net. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Heidi, Johanna Spyri, translated by 
Elisabeth P. Stork. This is the new 
Stories ALL CHILDREN LOVE volume. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. 


Dan Beard’s American Boys’ Book 
of Bugs, Butterflies and Beetles, 


with over 300 illustrations. $2.00 net. 


Gold Seekers of ’49, by Edwin L. Sabin, 
Illustrated. This is the seventh story 
in the TRAIL BLAZERS SERIBS, illustrated. 
$1.25 net. 


The Boy Scouts of Snow-Shoe Lodge, 
by Rupert Sargent Holland. It is fullof 
wintersports and experiences. $1.25 net. 


Winona ofthe Camp Fire, by Margaret 
Widdemer, author of ‘‘ The Rose-Garden 
Husband.’” Camp Fire Girls’ fun and 
adventure, illustrated. $1.25 net. 
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BUY YOUR BOOKS HERE 


If you wish to assist The Little Review without cost to yourself you may 
order books—any book—from the Gotham Book Society and The Little 


Review will be benefitted by the sales. 


By this method The Little Review 


hopes to help solve a sometimes perplexing business problem—whether the 
book you want is listed here or not the Gotham will supply your needs. 
Price the same, or in many instances much less, than were you to order 
direct from the publisher. All books are exactly as advertised. Send P. O. 


Money Order, check, draft or postage stamps. 


Order direct from the 


Gotham Book Society, 142 W. 23rd St., N. Y., Dept. K. Don’t fail to 
mention Department K. Here are some suggestions of the books the 
Gotham Book Society is selling at publishers’ prices. All prices cover 


postage charges. 


PCETRY AND DRAMA 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS. By Lady Gregory. Con- 
tains the following plays by the woman who holds 
one of the three places of most importance in the 
modern Celtic movement, and is chiefly responsible for 
the Irish theatrical development of recent years: 
“Spreading the News,’’ ‘‘Hyacinth Halvey,’’ ‘‘The Ris- 
ing of the Moon,’? ‘‘The Jackdaw,’’ ‘‘The Workhouse 
Ward,’’ ‘‘The Traveling Man,’’ ‘‘The Gaol Gate,’’ to- 
gether with music for songs in the plays and explanatory 
notes. Send $1.60. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED A DUMB WIFE. By 
Anatole France. Translated by Curtis Hidden Page. 
Illustrated. Founded on the plot of an old but lost 
play mentioned by Rabelais. Sent 85c. 


DRAMA LEAGUE SERIES OF PLAYS. Six new 
volumes. Doubleday, Page & Company. This Autumn’s 
additions will be: ‘‘The Thief,’’ by Henri Bernstein; 
“A Woman’s Way,’’ by Thompson Buchanan; ‘“‘The 
Apostle,’’ by Paul Hyacinth Loyson; ‘‘The Trail of the 
Toreh,’’? by Paul Hervieu; ‘‘A False Saint,’’ by Francois 
de Curel; ‘‘My Lady’s Dress,’’ by Edward Knoblauch. 
83¢c each, postpaid. 


DOME OF MANY-CCLORED GLASS. 
the Poems of Amy Lowel]. Send $1.35. 


New Ed. of 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY. 


By Edgar Lee Mas- 
ters. Send $1.35. 


DREAMS AND DUST. A book of lyrics, ballads and 
other verse forms in which the major key is that of 
cheerfulness, Send $1.28. 


SOME IMAGIST POETS, An Anthology. The best 
recent work of Richard Aldington, ‘‘H. D.,’’ John Gould, 
Fletcher, F. S, Flint, D. H. Lawrence and Amy Lowell. 
88c, postpaid. 


THE WAGES OF WAR. By J. Wiegand and Wil- 
helm Scharrelman. <A play in three acts, dedicated to 
the Friends of Peace. Life in Russia during Russo- 
Japanese War. Translated by Amelia Von UEnde. 
Send 95c. 


THE DAWN (Les Aubes). A symbolic war play, by 
Emile Verbaeren, the poet of the Belgians. The author 
aoe life through the feelings and passions. Send 

10. 


CHILD OF THE AMAZONS, and other Poems by 
Max Pastman. ‘‘Mr. Eastman has the gift of the sing- 
ing line.’’—Vida D. Scudder, “A poet of beautiful 
form and feeling.’’—Wm. Marion Reedy. Send $1.10. 


THE POET IN THE DESERT. By Charles Erskine 
Scott Wood. A series of rebel poems from the Great 
American Desert, dealing with Nature, Life and all 
phases of Revolutionary Thought. Octavo gray boards. 
Send $1.10. 


CHALLENGE. By Louis Untermeyer. ‘‘No other 
contemporary poet has more independently and imperi- 
ously voiced the dominant thought of the times,’’— 
Philadelphia North American. Send $1.10. 


ARROWS IN THE GALE, 
introduction by Helen Keller. 
thrilling poem ‘‘The Cage.’’ 


By Arturo Giovannitti, 
This book contains the 
Send $1.10. 


SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE. By James Oppenheim, 
“A rousing volume, full of vehement protest and splen- 
dor.’’ Beautifully bound. Send $1.35. 


AND PIPPA DANCES. By Gerhart Hauptmann. A 
Mystical tale of the glassworks, in four acts. Trans- 
lated by Mary Harned. Send 95c. 


AGNES BERNAUER. By Frederick Hebbel. A 
tragedy in five acts. Life in Germany in 15th century. 
Translated by Loueen Pattie. Send 95c. 


IN CHAINS 
In three acts. 
La Mode.’’ 


(‘‘Les Tenailles’’). By Paul Hervieu. 
A powerful arraignment of ‘‘Marriage a 
Translated by Ysidor Asckenasy. Send 95c. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND REBELLION, Covington 
Hall’s best and finest poems on Revolution, Love and 


Miscellaneous Visions. Send 56c. 

RENAISSANCE, By Holger Drachman. A melo- 
drama. Dealing with studio life in Venice, 16th cen- 
tury. Translated by Lee M. Hollander. Send 95c. 


THE MADMAN DIVINE. By Jose Echegaray. Prose 
drama in four acts. ‘Translated by Elizabeth Howard 
West. Send 95c. 


TO THE STARS. By Leonid Andreyieff. Four acts. A 
glimpse of young Russia in the throes of the Revolu- 


tion. Time: The Present. Translated by Dr. A. 
Goudiss. Send 95c, 
PHANTASMS, By Roberto Bracco. A drama in four 


acts, translated by Dirce St. Cyr. 


THE HIDDEN SPRING. By Roberto Bracco. <A 
Grama in four acts, translated by D:rce St. Cyr. Send 
de. 


Send 95c. 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE SERIES, A series of modern 
plays, published for the Drama League of America, 
Attractively bound. 
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THE THIEF. By Henry Bernstein. 
A FALSE SAINT. By Francois de Curel. 
THE TRAIL OF THE TORCH. 
MY LADY’S DRESS. 
A WOMAN’S WAY. 


THE APOSTLE. By Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 
Each of the above books S2c, postpaid. 


DRAMATIC WORKS, VOLUME VI. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. The sixth volume, containing three of 
Hauptmann’s later plays. Send $1.60. 


THE DAWN (Les Aubes). A symbolic war play, by 
Emile Verbaeren, the poet of the Belgians. “The 
author approaches life through the feelings and passions. 
His dramas express the vitality and strenuousness of 
his people.”’ Send $1.10. 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH. 
Zimmern. Send $3.00. 


EURIPIDES: “‘Hippolytus,”’ ‘‘Bacchae,’’ Aristophanes’ 
“Frogs.’’ Translated by Gilbert Murray. Send $1.75. 


THE TROJAN WOMEN, Translated by Gilbert Mur- 


(Just Out). 


By Paul Hervieu. 


By Edward Knoblauch. 


By Thompson Buchanan, 


By Alfred A. 


ray. Send S85c. 
MEDEA. Translated by Gilbert Murray. Send 85c. 
ELECTRA. Translated by Gilbert Murray. Send 85c. 


ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE, 
ray. Send $2.10. 


EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE. 
Send T5c. 


By Gilbert Mur- 


By Gilbert Murray. 


es ee ee Ee 
GENERAL 


ee 


VAGRANT MEMORIES. By William Winter. Illustrated. 
The famous dramatic critic tells of his associations with the 
drama for two generations. Send $3.25. 


THE NEARING CASE. By Lightner Witmer. A complete 
account of the dismissal of Professor Nearing from the 
University of Pennsylyauia, contaiuing the iudictment, the 
evidence, the arguments, the summing up and all the im- 
portant papers in the case, with some indication of its im- 
portance to the question of free speech. 60c Postpaid. 


THE ART OF THE MOVING PICTURE. By Vachel Lind- 
say. Send $1.60. 


WRITING AND SELLING A PLAY. By Fanny Cannon. 
A practical book by a woman who is herself an actress, & 
playwright, a professional reader and critic of play manu- 
scripts, and has also staged and directed plays. Send $1.60. 


GLIMPSES OF THE COSMOS. A Mental Autobiography. 


By Lester F. Ward. Vol... IV. The fourth in the series 
of eight volumes which will contain the collected essays 
of Dr. Ward. Send $2.65. 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is the cure for inefficiency. 
It is the handiest and cheapest form of modern collected 
knowledge, and should be in every classroom, every office, 
every home. Twelve volumes In box. Cloth. Send 26.00. 

Three Other Styles of Binding. Mail your order today. 


NIETZSCHE. By Dr. Georg Brandes, the discoverer 
of Nietzsche. Send $1.25. 

SYNONYMS AND ANTONYMS. By Edith B. Ordway. 
Price, $1; postage, 


e R. Shattuck. Alphabetically arranged for all ques- 
offs likely to arise in Women’s organizations. 16mo. Cloth. 
67c postpaid. Flexible Leather Edition. Full Gilt Edges. 


Net $1.10 postpaid. 


EAT AND GROW THIN. By Vance Thompson. A collec- 
tion of the hitherto unpublished Mahdah menus and recipes for 
which Amencans have been paying hfty-guinea lees lO 
fashionable physicians in order to escape the tragedy of 
growing fat. Cloth. Send $1.10. 


FORTY THOUSAND QUOTATIONS. By Charles Noel 
Douglas. These 40,000 prose and poetical quotations are 
selected from standard authors of ancient and modern times, 
are classified according to subject, fill 2,000 pages, and are 
provided with a thumb index. $3.15, postpaid. 


ride Br “Sta PARLIAMENTARY ANSWERS. By Har- 
ti 


DRINK AND BE SOBER. By Vance Thompson. 
author has studied the problem of the drink question aaa 
has endeavored to write upon it a fair-minded book, with 
sympathetic understanding of the drinker and with full and 
honest presentation of both sides of the question. Send $1.10. 


THE CRY FOR JUSTICE. An anthol of the litera- 
ture of social protest, edited by Upton Sinclair. Introduc- 
tion by Jack London. ‘'The work is world-literature, as 
well as the Gospel of a universal humanism.’’ Contains the 
writings of philosophers, poets, novelists, social reformers, 
selected from twenty-five languages, covering a period of five 
thousand years. Inspiring to every thinking man and woman; 
a handbook of reference to all students of social conditions. 
955 pages, including 382 illustrations. Cloth Binding, vellum 
cloth, price very low for so large a book. Send $2.00. 
Three-quarter Leather Binding, a handsome and durable 
library style, specially suitable for presentation. Send $3.50. 


MY CHILDHOOD. By Maxim Gorky. The autobiogra 
of the famous Russian novelist up to his Bevenloatitt Sean, 
An astounding human document and an explanation (perhaps 
unconscious) of the Russian national character, Frontispiece 


portrait. 8vo. 308 pages. $2.00 net, 
(Ready Oct. 14). tee aes ee 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. By John Dewey and Evelyn 
Dewey. The most significant and informing study of edu- 
cational conditions that has appeared in twenty years, This 
is a day of change and experiment in education. The schools 
of yesterday that were designed to meet yesterday’s needs do 
not fit the requirements of today, and everywhere thoughtful 
people are recognizing this fact and working out theories 
and trying experiments. $1.60 postpaid. 


AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellls. A discussion of 
some of the fundamental questions of life and morality as 
expressed in, or suggested by, literature. The subjects of the 
five studies are Nietzsche, Zola, Huysmans, Casanova and St. 
Francis of Assissi. Send $1.87. 


LITERATURE 


COMPLETE WORKS. 
10 vols., per vol., net $1.75. The Plays, 
net $1.50. Poems, 1 vol., net $1.50. Volumes sold separately. 
In uniform style, 19 volumes. Limp green leather, flexible 
cover, thin paper, gilt top, 12mo. Postage added. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LITERATURE. By lLafcadio 
Hearn. A remarkable work. Lafcadio Hearn became as 
nearly Japanese as an Occidental van become. English litera- 
re is interpreted from a new angle in this book. Send 


Maurice Maeterlinck. The Essays, 


8 vols., per vol., 


BERNARD SHAW: A Critleal Study. By P. P. Howe. 
Send $2.15. 

MAURICE MAETERLINCK: A Critical Study. By Una 
Taylor. 8vo. Send $2.15. 
gone B. YEATS: A Critloal Study. By Forest Reid. Send 


DEAD SOULS. 
translated from the Russian. 


Nikolai Gogol’s great humorous classio 
Send $1.25. 


ENJOYMENT OF POETRY. By Max Eastman. 
book is a masterpiece,’’ 
By mail, $1.35. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. By Anatole France. Illus- 
trated. 8vo. Cloth. An English edition of a remarkable 
book that M. Anatole France has written to be sold for the 
benefit of disabled soldiers. The original French is printed 
alongside the English translation. Send $1.35. 


“His 
says J. B. Kerfoot in Life, 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE: A Profane Baccalaureate. By 
Seymour Deming. Takes up and treats with satire and with 
logical analysis such questions as, What is a college educa- 
tion? What is a college man? What is the aristocracy of 
intellect ?—searching pitilessly into and through the whole 
question of collegiate training for life. Send $1.10. 


IVORY APES AND PEACOCKS. By James Huneker. A 
collection of essays in Mr. Huneker’s well-known brilliant 
style, of which some are critical discussions upon the work 
and personality of Conrad, Whitman, Tolstoy, Dostoievsky, 
and the younger Russians, while others deal with music, 
art, and social topics. The title is borrowed from the 
re ea of Solomon’s ship trading with Tarshish. Send 
1.60. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Lafcadio Hearn. Two volumes. Mr. Hearn, who was at 
once a scholar, a genius, and a master of English style, 
interprets in this volume the literature of which he was a 
student, its masterpieces, and its masters, for the benefit, 
originally, of the race of his adoption. $6.50, postpaid. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES IN RUSSIAN LITERATURE, 
By Prince Kropotkin. Send $1.60. 
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FICTION 


By Booth Tarkington. A beautiful story 
Send $1.45. : 
Short stories. Scrib- 


THE TURMOIL. 
of young love and modern business. 

SET OF SIX. By Joseph Conrad. 
ner. Send $1.50. 


AN ANARCHIST WOMAN. 
troardinary novel points out the nature, 
the tragic limitations of the social rebel. 
$1.25 net; our price, 60c., postage paid. 


THE HARBOR, 
power and vision in 
taking place in American life, 
$1.60. 


MAXIME GORKY. 
from the Vagabond Series. 
60c., postage paid. 


By H. Hapgood. This ex- 
the value and also 
Published at 


By Ernest Poole. A novel of remarkable 
which are depicted the great changes 
business and ideals, Send 


Twenty-six and One and other stories 
Published at $1.25; our price 


The sensational Russian novel 


. By Artzibashef. 
Ae : Send $1.45. 


now obtainable in Fnglish. 


A FAR COUNTRY. Winston Churchill’s new novel is 
another realistic and faithful picture of contemporary American 
life, and more daring than ‘‘The Inside of the Cup. Send 


$1.60. 


BOON—THE MIND OF THE RACE. Was it written 
H. G. Wells? He now admits it may have been. It 
contains an ‘‘ambiguous introduction’’ by him. Anyhow it’s 
a rollicking set of stories, written to delight you. Send $1.45. 


NEVER TOLD TALES. Presents in the form of fiction, 
in language which is simplicity itself, the disastrous results 
of sexual ignorance. The book is epoch-making; it has 
reached the ninth edition. It should be read by everyone, 
physician and layman, especially those contemplating mar- 


riage. Cloth. Send $1.10. 
PAN’S GARDEN. By Algernon Blackwood. Send $1.60. 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. By James Stephens. Send $1.60. 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT. By J. D. Beresford. Jacob 
Stahl, writer and weakling, splendidly finds himself in the 
love of a swperb woman. Send $1.45. The Jacob Stahl 
trilogy: ‘‘The Early History of Jacob Stahl,’’ ‘‘A Candidate 
for Truth,’ ‘‘The Invisible Event.’’ Three volumes, boxed. 
Send $2.75. 


OSCAR WILDE’S WORKS. 
leather. Sold separately. The books are: 0D 
Dorian Gray, Lord Arthur Saville’s Crime, and the Portrait 
of Mr. W. H., The Duchess of Padua, Poems (including 
“The Sphinx,’’ ‘“‘The Ballad of Reading Gaol,’’ and Uncol- 
lected Pieces), Lady Windermere’s Fan, A Woman of No 
Importance, An Ideal Husband, The Importance of Being 
Earnest, A House of Pomegranates, Intentions, De Profundis 
and Prison Letters, Essays (‘‘Historical Criticism,’’ ‘‘English 
Renaissance,’’ ‘‘London Models,’’ ‘‘Poems in Prose’’), Salome, 
La Sainte Courtisane. Send $1.35 for each book. 


THE RAT-PIT. By Patrick MacGill. A novel by the 
navvy-poet who sprang suddenly into attention with his 
“Children of the Dead End.’’ This story is mainly about a 
boarding house in Glasgow called ‘‘The Rat-Pit,’’ and the 
very poor who are its frequenters. Send $1.35, 


THE AMETHYST RING. By Anatole France. Translated 
by B. Drillien. $1.85 postpaid. 


CRAINQUEBILLE. By Anatole France, Translated by 
Winifred Stevens. The story of a costermonger who is 
turned from a dull-witted and inoffensive creature by the 
hounding of the police and the too rigorous measures of the 
law into a desperado, Send $1.85. 


VIOLETTE OF PERE LACHAISE. By Anna Strunsky 
Walling. Records the spiritual development of a gifted 
young woman who becomes an actress and devotes herself 
to the social revolution. Send $1.10. 


THE “GENIUS.’’ By Theodore Dreiser. Send $1.60. 

JERUSALEM. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Velma 
Swanston. The scene is a little Swedish village whose in- 
habitants are bound in age-old custom and are asleep in 


Ravenna edition. Red limp 
The Picture of 


their narrow provincial life. The story tells of their awaken- 
ing, of the tremendous social and religious upheaval that 
takes place among them, and of the heights of self-sacrifice 
to which they mount. Send $1.45. 


BREAKING-POINT. By Michael Artzibashef. A com- 
prehensive picture of modern Russian life by the author of 
“Sanine.”” Send $1.35. 


RUSSIAN SILHOUETTES. By Anton Tchekoff. _ Trans- 
lated by Marian Fell. Stories which reveal the Russian 
mind, nature and civilization. Send $1.47. 


PLL rt III II III 
PIII IIT 


THE FREELANDS. By John Galsworthy. Gives a large 
and vivid presentation of English life under the stress of 
modern social conflict, centering upon a romance of bcey- 
and-girl love—that theme in which Galsworthy excels all 
his contemporaries. Send $1.45. 


FIDELITY. Susan Glaspell’s greatest novel. The author 
calls it ‘‘The story of a woman's love—of what that love 
impels her to do—what it makes of her.’’ Send $1.45. 


FOMA GORDYEEFF. By Maxim Gorky. Send $1.10. 


THE RAGGED-TROUSERED PHILANTHROPIST. By 
Robert Tressall. A masterpiece of realism by a Socialist 
for Socialists—and others. Send $1.35. 


RED FLEECE. By Will Lexington Comfort. A story of the 
Russian revolutionists and the proletariat in general in the 
Great War, and how they risk execution by preaching peace 
even in the trenches. Exciting, understanding, and exerlasting- 
ly true; for Comfort himself is soldier and revolutionist as 
well as artist. He is our American Artsibacheff; one of 
oe few American masters of the ‘‘new fiction.’’ Send 


THE STAR ROVER. By Jack London. Frontispiece in 
colors by Jay Hambidge. A man unjustly accused of mur- 
der is sentenced to imprisonment and finally sent to execu- 
tion, but proves the supremacy of mind over matter by suc- 
ceeding, after long practice, in loosing his spirit from his 
body and sending it on long quests through the universe, 
finally cheating the gallows in this way. Send $1.60. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT. By H. G. Wells. Tells 
the story of the life of one man, with its many complica- 
tions with the lives of others, both men and women of varied 
station, and his wanderings over many parts of the globe in 
his search for the best and noblest kind of life. $1.60, 
postpaid. 


SEXOLOGY 


Here is the great sex book of the day: Forel’s THE 
SEXUAL QUESTION. A scientific, psychological, hygienic 
legal and_ sociological work for the cultured classes. By 
Europe's foremost nerve specialist. Chapter on ‘‘love and 
other irridations of the sexual appetite’? a profound revelation 


of human emotions. Degeneracy exposed. Birth control 
discussed. Should be in the hands of ail dealing with 
domestic relations. Medical edition $5.50. Same book, 
cheaper binding, now $1.60. 


Painful childbirth in this age of scientific progress is un- 
necessary. THE TRUTH ABOUT TWILIGHT SLEEP, by 
Hanna Rion (Mrs. Ver Beck), is a message to mothers by 
an American mother, presenting with authority and deep 
human interest the impartial and conclusive evidence of a 
Personal investigation of the Freiburg method of painless 
childbirth. Send $1.62. 


FREUD’S THEORIES OF THE NEUROSES. By Dr. E. 
Hitschmann. A brief and clear summary of Freud’s the- 
ories, Price, $2. 


PLAIN FACTS ABOUT A GREAT EVIL. By Christobel 
Pankhurst. One of the strongest and frankest books ever 
written, depicting the dangers of promiscuity in men. This 
book was once suppressed by Anthony Comstock. Send 
(paper) 60c, (cloth) $1.10. 


SEXUAL LIFE OF WOMAN. By Dr. BE. Heinrich Kisch 
(Prague). An epitome of the subject. Sold only to physi- 
cians, jurists, clergymen and educators. Send $5.50. 


KRAFFT-EBING’S PSYCHOPATHIA SEXUALIS. 
authorized English translation of 12th German Edition. By 
F. J. Rebman. Sold only to physicians, jurists, clergymen 
eran educators, Price, $4.35. Special thin paper edition, 


THE SMALL FAMILY SYSTEM: IS IT IMMORAL OR 
INJURIOUS? By Dr. C. V. Drysdale. The question of 
birth control cannot be intelligently discussed without knowl- 
a of the facts and figures herein contained. $1.10, post- 


MAN AND WOMAN. By Dr. Havelock Ellis, 
most authority on sexual characteristics. 
tion. Send $1.60. 


A_ new book by Dr. Robinson: THE LIMITATION OF 
OFFSPRING BY THE PREVENTION OF PREGNANCY. 
The enormous benefits of the practice to individuals, society 
Hrs race pointed out and all objections answered. Send 


WHAT EVERY GIRL SHOULD KNOW. 


Only 


the fore- 
A new (5th) edi- 


By Margaret 


Sanger. Send 55 cents, 
WHAT EVERY MOTHER SH . 
Sanger. Send 30 cents. CO DW raya heccearse 


THE THEORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Dr. C. Jung 
concise statement of the ‘pri he [ : 
analytic hypotheses. Price, $150. PREAH iS acne 
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SELECTFD PAPERS ON ee on oT 
FSYCHONEUROSES. By Prof. ae 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEXUAL THEORY. 
John C. Van Dyke. Hyd illustrated. New edition revi 
and rewritten. Send $1.60. 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEXUAL THEORY. 
- Sigmund Freud. The psychology of psycho-sexual 
development. Price, $2. 


FUNCTIONAL PERIODICITY. An experimental study of 
the mental and motor abilities of women during menstru- 
— by Leta Stetter Hollingworth. 


Cleth, $1.15. Paper, 


ART 


MICHAEL ANGELO, By Romain Rolland. Tventy-two 
full-page illustrations. A critical and illuminating exposi- 
tion of the genius of Michael Angelo. $2.65, postpaid. 


INTERIOR DECORATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
ICE. By Frank Alysh Parsons. Illustrated. $3.25, postpaid. 


THE BARBIZON PAINTERS. By Arthur Hoeber. One 
hundred illustrations in sepia, reproducing characteristic work 
of the school. $1.90, postpaid. 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. By 
Elson. Illustrated. Gives in outline a general musical edu- 
i the evolution and history i 


special topics. $3.75, postpaid. 


MODERN PAINTING: ITS TENDENCY AND MEANING. 
By Willard Huntington Wright, author of ‘‘What Nietzsche 
Taught,’’ ete. Four color plates and 24 illustrations. ‘‘Mod- 


compact review of 
modern art which began with Delacroix and ended only with 
the war. Send $2.75. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARDI DA VINCI. By A. J. 
Anderson. Photogravure frontispiece and 16 illustrations in 


Renaissance. $3.95, postpaid. 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. 
New edition, with 60 illustrations printed 
colors from paintings by the Japanese artist, Yoshio Markina. 
By the members of the Academy Goncourt under the gen- 
eral editorship of M. Lucien Descaves. Send $3.30. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


CAUSES AND CURES OF CRIME. A popular study of 
criminology from the bio-social viewpoint. By Thomas Speed 
Mosby, former Pardon Attorney, State of Missouri, member 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, etc. 

with 100 original illustrations. Price, $2.15, 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELAXATION. By G. T. W. 
Patrick. A notable and unusually interesting volume 
explaining the importance of sports, laughter, profanity, the 
use of alcohol and even war as furnishing needed relaxation 
to the higher nerve centres. Send 88c. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. By } 

Jung, of the University of Zurich. Translated by Beatrice 
M. Hinkle, M.D., of the Neurological Department of Cornell 
University and of the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School. This remarkable work does for psychology what the 
theory of evolution did for biology; and promises an equally 
profound change in the nous mankind. A very impor- 
tant book. Large 8vo. Send $ 


SOCIALIZED GERMANY. By Frederic C. Howe, author 
of ‘The Modern City and Its Problems,” etc., etc.; Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the Port of New York. “The real 
peril to the other powers of western civilization Hes in the 
fact that Germany is more intelligently organized than the 
rest of the world.’’ This book is a frank attempt to explain 
this efficiency. $1.00, postpaid. 


SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS OF TODAY. Illustrated. By 
- W. Corbin. The modern uses of explosives, electricity, 
and the most interesting kinds of chemicals are revealed to 
young and old. Send $1.60. 


THE HUNTING WASPS. By J. Henri Fabre. 12mo. 
Bound in uniform style with the other books by the same 
author. In the same exquisite vein as ‘The Life of the 
Spider,” ‘‘The Life of the Fly,” etc. Send $1.60. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. By John Dewey and Evelyn 
Dewey. lllustrated. A study of a number of the schools 
of this country which are using advanced methods of ex- 
perimenting with new ideas in the teaching and management 
of children. The practical methods are described and_ the 
at which informs them is analyzed and discussed. Send 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. By Charles Brodie Patterson. 
A discussion of harmony in music and color, and its in- 
fiuence on thought and character. $1.60, postpaid. 


THE FAITHFUL. By John Masefield. 
founded on a famous legend of Japan. 


INCOME. By Scott Nearing. An economic value is cre- 
ated amounting to, say, $100. What part of that is re- 
turned to the laborer, what part to the manager, what part 
to the property owner? This problem the author discusses 
in detail, after which the other issues to which it leads 
are presented. Send $1.25. 


THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY. By Gibert Murray. An 
account of the greatest system of organized thought that the 
mind of man had built up in the Graeco-Roman world 
before the coming of Christianity. Dr. Murray exercises his 
aed yard for making himself clear and _ interesting. 
en c. 


A MESSAGE TO THE MIDDLE CLASS. By Seymour 
Deming. A clarion call so radical that it may well provoke 
a@ great tumult of discussion and quicken a deep and per- 
haps sinister impulse to act. Send 60c. 


DRIFT AND MASTERY. An attempt to diagnose the cur- 
Tent unrest. By Walter Lipmann. Send $1.60. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS. By H. G. Wells. A con- 
fession of Faith and a Rule of Life. Send $1.60. 


THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR. By William English 
Walling. No Socialist can adequately discuss the war with- 
out the knowledge that this remarkable new book holds. 
512 pages. Complete documentary statement of the position 
of the Socialists of all countries, Send $1.50. 


DREAMS AND MYTHS. By Dr. Karl Abraham. A lucid 
presentation of Freud’s theory of dreams. A study in com- 
oreo aaah from the standpoint of dream psychology. 

Tice, . 


WHAT WOMEN WANT. 
Hale. $1.35 net; postage, 10c. 


ARE WOMEN PEOPLE? A collection of clever woman suf- 
frage verses. The best since Mrs, Gilman. Geo. H. Doran 
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day. A clever book. Send $1.10. 


A three-act tragedy 
$1.35, postpaid. 
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GOTHAM BOOK SOCIETY 
Marlen E. Pew, Gen. Mgr., Dept. K, 142 West 23rd St., New York 
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We do with Talking Machines what Ford did with Autos 


You ASK WHY THIS 


BEAUTIFUL, LARGE/SIZE 


TALKING MACHINE =a 
SELLS, FOR ONLY 


$10- 


If you have never been willing to spend 
$25 for a talking machine this is your chance. 

The MUSIGRAPH is as large, good-looking, 
right-sounding as machines selling for $25. 

How do we do it? Here’s the answer: Gigantic 
profits have been made from $25 machines because of 
patent right monopoly. Millions have gone for ad- 
vertising $25 machines, and these millions came back 
from the public. The attempt is to make $25 the standard price. It’s too much. 

The trust price game is broken. Here is a machine which gives perfect satisfaction 
(guaranteed) for only $10. It will fill your home with dancing, good music, fun and happi- 
ness. Money back if it isn’t as represented. MUSIGRAPHS are selling by the 
thousands, People who can afford it buy showy autos, but common-sense people gladly ride 
Fords—both get over the ground. Same way withtalking machines, only the MUSIGRAPH 
looks and works like the high-priced instruments. 

WHAT BETTER CHRISTMAS GIFT CAN YOU THINK OF? Musi- 
graphs play any standard disc record, high-priced or even the little five and 
ten cent records, Hurry your order to make sure of Christmas delivery. 

We are advertising these big bargain machines through our customers—one MUSIGRAPH 
in use sells adozen more. 

One cash payment is our plan. So to-day, to insure Christmas delivery, send $10, 
by P. O. money order, check, draft, express order or postage stamps. All we ask is that you 
tell your neighbors how to get a MUSIGRAPH for only $10. 


This pebiiatlary both asto| Address MUSIGRAPH, Dept. K 


materials and workmanship, for a period of fine Boe 7 
one year. If the MUSIGRAPH is uot a Distributors Advertising Service (Inc.} 
represented send it back immediately and 


Getyour monies baci ieee cate cath puree, New 5 York City 


Size 15? inches at base: 814 high. Ask for 
oak or mahogany finish. Nickel plated, 
reversible, tonearm and reproducer, playing 
ison, Vidor, Columbia and er di 
recerds, 10 and 12 inches. Worm gear 
motor. Threaded winding shaft. Plays 2 
ten-inch records with one winding—Tone 
controlling door. Neat and solidly made. 
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Poems 
Pal. 


Late Spring 


We can not weather all this gold 

Nor stand under the gold from elm-trees 
And the re-coated sallows. 

We can not hold our heads erect 

Under this golden dust. 


We can not stand 

Where enclosures for the fruit 
Drop hot—radiant—slight petals 
From each branch. 


We can not see: 

The dog-wood breaks—white— 

The pear-tree has caught— 

The apple is a red blaze— 

The peach has already withered its own leaves— 
The wild plum-tree is alight. 


Copyright, 1916, by Margaret C. Anderson 
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Night 


The night has cut each from each 
And curled the petals back from the stalk 
And under it in crisp rows: 


Under at an unfaltering pace, 
Under till the rinds break, 
Back till each bent leaf 

Is parted from its stalk: 


Under at a grave pace, 

Under till the leaves are bent 
Back till they drop upon the earth, 
Back till they are all broken. 


O night, 

You take the petals of the roses in your hand, 
But leave the stark core of the rose 

To perish on the branch. 
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A Deeper Music 


MARGARET C. ANDERSON 


A PIANO, alone on a stage; shadowed light around and above it; ivory 
and ebony moving out of the shadow; and the silence that hangs 
there before the musician plays. There is nothing like it in the world— 
nothing more wonderful 


There are “revolutions” going on in all the arts. The revolution in 
poetry is coming in for a lot of discussion, so that even the layman is con- 
scious of it. His feeling about it is that some effeminate beings called 
Imagists are trying to emasculate the noble art-of poetry. But the thing 
is happening right under his nose and he is careful to keep posted, in order 
to be able to defend his favorite theory. As for the stage, he knows that 
Gordon Craig and Rhinehart have been using screens instead of marble 
pillars painted against red velvet curtains. In painting he knows all about 
the cubists and futurists; he even knows that the donkey’s tail story was 
something of a joke. In sculpture he has heard of an unreasonable reaction 
from Rodin, and he has probably seen Brzeska’s head of Ezra Pound. In 
the ballet he has a rather clear idea of why the old classical form wouldn’t 
serve; perhaps because the Russians have demonstrated so clearly what 
it was they could do with the new form. In opera he thinks very little is 
happening. He is right. 

But the slowest revolution of all—and the most interesting—is that 
which is just beginning in the art of the piano. It is the slowest because 
it is not the public alone that is bound to the old form. The masters them- 
selves have not visioned toward a need that would make a new form inevit- 
able. The need is—a deeper music. And it is the most interesting because 
the convention that has bound the piano,—virtuosity,—is a more worthy 
convention than that which has restricted any of the other arts. 

There is a universe of the arts in the piano. But it is not a universe 
now. It is a stunt. The piano has been used for stunts for years and 
years and years. It will go on being used that way for years. Well, I am 
the last one to deprecate the art of these stunts. I think they are beautiful 
—some of them. I think they have their place. But they have served it 
too well. I love them more than I love all the opals and rubies and sapphires 

,,and emeralds and topaz and amethyst and pearl a jeweller can dip his fingers 
‘into and spread out for your dazzled senses. But I love poetry more than 
jewels. And I love music more than poetry. In the music of the piano you 
get the best illustration that music is a thing beginning and ending in itself, 
a thing not of story or image but of sound, a thing that must be understood 
quite simply in its own terms,—as Hiram Kelly Moderwell puts it, a thing 
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that must be heard and not seen. And in the revolution that is beginning 
you get this first pure principle combined with another: that the music of 
the piano must reach to the passion of life. This is quite different from 
saying that music must be a dramatization of human life. It is merely say- 
ing that ballet dancing could never have produced an Isadora Duncan. 

I imagine that Harold Bauer must have said something of this sort to 
himself. He has certainly said it on the piano. His attitude toward the 
piano has this sort of prophecy in it. It is a matter of the beauty of sound. 
The methods of approach of all the “masters” have been the same. They 
have imposed something upon the piano. But Bauer has approached the 
handling of the piano as Debussy approached composition—or Schonberg. 

When Schonberg wrote that “the alleged tones believed to be foreign 
to harmony do not exist; they are merely tones foreign to our accepted 
harmonic system’, and that “tonality is not a hard and fast compulsion 
directing the course of music but a concept which makes it possible for us 
to give our ideas the requisite aspect of compactness’, he was saying practi- 
cally what Bauer has suggested about the touching of the piano: that 
virtuosity is only a means to an end, that the springs of the art have been 
drying up, and that until the musician can hear better he is not worthy of 
the sounds the piano has to give him. You can’t play César Franck with the 
same hands you use for Lizst. You must change your hands into different 
“feelers”. The piano will give you the quality of almost every instrument. 
It is as though Bauer had said: ‘They call this an instrument of percussion. 
They have laid down its limitation. But I doubt very much whether it will 
stay within that limitation. I suspect it does not stop there but goes on 
into a realm where sound is of infinite development.” That is why you 
hear an organ when he plays César Franck; that is why you realize how 
the Imagists have worked when he plays Debussy; that is why you 
get a sense of painting in all his music. Bauer puts on the sound like paint. 
He knows, as Romain Rolland has said, that every art tends to become a 
universe in itself; that music becomes painting and poetry, that painting 
becomes music, etc. And Bauer is not a genius. He has merely suggested 
what will happen to the piano, and paved the way for an openness of mind 
about it. He has made a good many people gossip of how his scales won't 
compare with those of the other great ones; but he has made a good many 
more suspect that there has been something lacking in the ultimatums of 
the piano athletes. He has done many simple and dynamic things to bring 
the piano into its own. 

But the full achievement of this will go beyond what has been heard 
yet anywhere; and the man who does it will be scorned as the greatest fool 
or madman of his time before it is fully understood. It doesn’t matter. 
The thing will happen—I hardly know how. I hardly even know words 
with which to tell what it will be like. It can only be told on the piano. 

In his Spiritual Adventures Arthur Symons has a story of a musician 
who says more true things about the piano than I have ever found any- 
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where else. One of them is this: “Most modern music is a beggar for 
pity. The musician tries to show us how he has suffered and how hopeless 
he is. He sets his toothache and his heartache to music, putting those suf- 
ferings into the music without remembering that sounds have their own 
agonies which alone they can express in a perfect manner.” This is where 
the “lions and panthers of the piano” have failed most: they have not 
loved the sounds enough. They have not allowed each sound its full life. 
This is the real reason why the piano has stopped short of itself. They 
might almost as well have played bells. You can strike bells which will 
bring out any number of tunes, loud or soft, with every possible variety 
of phrasing. But your interest will be in the tune rather than in the sound. 
You can’t limit the piano to the tunes that can be played upon it. You 
don’t treat a violin that way, nor an organ. And of course you can register 
a piano almost as fully as an organ with the “stops” that are in the ends 
of your fingers. How fascinating it is, and how wonderful! 

But most piano recitals are like recitations—or some sort of performance 
on a school platform. Their beauty ends with the beauty of style, phras- 
ing, finish, tone, taste. It is diction rather than music. It is science. 
Busoni is not a prophet; he is an orchestra. Hofmann loves style more 
than he does sound. Godowsky loves patterns more than sound. Gabrilo- 
witsch loves delicate sounds intensely, but has no feeling for the sounds of 
great chords. Zeisler loves rhythm more than sound. And so on. Pader- 
ewski loves the piano. He is genius, pure and simple—though of course 
there is nothing less pure or simple. He may do what he likes—break sounds 
into bits, crack them like nuts. It doesn’t matter. He never fails to com- 
municate a mood to the instrument—the mood of his personal equation. And 
that is art. “Przybyszewski playing Chopm’”—that would also be art. 
What have the excellent piano concerts you hear to do with art, with inspira- 
tion? Piano playing is certainly something to be surpassed. Music is the 
thing! And that means ecstasy, madness, divinity,—the beauty upon which 
all the ends of the world are come. The design of sound . . . Each 
sound that comes out of the piano is something alive 


And now for the interesting part. 

When I talk of the “new music”—which will be different from Debussy 
and Schénberg and all the rest of them—I am not talking of how far beyond 
the limits of known harmony, or the anarchy which disregards any har- 
monic system, we shall go. Undoubtedly, as far as all that is concerned, 
“some day some one will dig down to the roots and turn up music as it is 
before it is tamed to the scale.” This seems to me a settled fact. But I 
am much more interested in the piano itself and the deliverer who is to set 
it free from the lie which has grown up around it and make it vibrate to a 
truer color. It is all in the plane of vibration, I believe. It will come about 
in three ways: through the mechanical development of the piano, through 
a new type of music, and chiefly through the new type of pianist. 
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You will have your Mason and Hamlin—(this is not advertising; it 
is merely a conviction)—you will have that great dark-winged-victory stand- 
ing alone on a stage; you will care a great deal about the color of the light 
around and above it—the tones of the walls within which your beautiful 
sounds are to live; you will touch that ivory and ebony—oh, there are no 
words! You will see those sounds against the color. 

You may write a program for your audience—something like this: 


I believe the right technical approach is simply a different 
are the most beautiful there are anywhere in the world—more 
beautiful than the wind in trees or the moan in the sea or the 
silence that is heard on deserts ; 

I believe that these sounds live only by a certain magic of 
invocation. There are no rules for them—unless perhaps you 
want to read Bergson. 

I believe the right technical approach is simply a different 
kind of friendship—or love affair—with each sound. 

I believe that tone goes way beyond the range between pian- 
issimo and fortissimo, between legato and staccato, etc. Tone 
is radiance, eagerness, light, darkness, devastation, something 
that melts, something that cries and burns, something that shat- 
ters. 

I do not believe in playing “programs’—ending with a 
blaze of Lizst. I couldn’t play the Campanella to save my life, 
but I don’t see that it matters. 

I do not believe in “program” music—beginning with Bach 
(now that the public has learned to applaud him) and ending 
with Liszt. I couldn’t play the Campenella to save my life, but 
I don’t see that it matters. 

I do not believe in nature music—babbling brooks and 
warbling birds. I believe in nature mood, just as I do in the 
mood of all great phenomena. 

The music I have made will be sometimes merely the curve 
of a mood—like the curve of line in Watts’s Orpheus and Eury- 
dice; or merely the design of a color or a scent. But always it 
will keep close to two fundamentals: that “hard gemlike flame” 
and the rhythm of sex. 


All this will come under the classification of those things which are 
so worth knowing that they can never be taught. It will belong to that 
individual who can say the new word—his own word. It will make the 
piano something we have scarcely dreamed of. It will make up an art that 
has nothing to do with the four walls of a room. It could not be set to 
“Questions and Answers” in The Ladies’ Home Journal. It will have little 
to do with accomplishment, but everything to do with that which is of all 
things the highest manifestation of life. 
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Blue-Prints 


HARRIET DEAN 


Debutante 


You are a faded shawl about the shoulders of your mother. A puff 
of wind catches at your fluttering edge to jerk you away. But she draws 
you close, growing cold in the warm young breeze. She holds you with 
her shiny round pin, as all young ones are clasped to old by round things 
grown shiny with age. 

In your wistful tired eyes I see the trembling of her shawl as she 
breathes. 


The Pillar 


When your house grows too close for you, 
When the ceilings lower themselves, crushing you, 
There on the porch I shali wait, 

Outside your house. 

You shall lean against my straightness, 

And let night surge over you. 
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The Pathos of Proximity” 


ALEXANDER S. KAUN 


ULL down the shades. Turn out the lights. So. We do not want 

loud electricity. We shall have a jewelled light. For I am rich to- 
night. Come, let us recline on Bagdad cushions and Teheran rugs (“Only 
savages sit”, Mme. Zinovyeva, the Russian Lesbian, told us), and I shall 
scatter over the fantastic patterns jewels and stones. How softly they 
illumine the thick dark—these varicolored glowflies, these streams of wine, 
emerald wine, and amethyst wine, and wine of topazes “yellow as the eyes 
of tigers, and topazes pink as the eyes of a wood pigeon, and green topazes 
that are as the eyes of cats”, and wine of opals “that burn always with an 
icelike flame”, and wine of onyxes that are like “the eyeballs of a dead 
woman’, and wine streams of sapphires and chrysolites and rubies and 
turquoises and ambers and pearls. . . I am rich to-night, and we shall 
bathe our eyes in quivering rainbows, and our fingers shall wander lightly 
through dimly-jewelled ripples, stirring up old visions, exotic unhuman 
faces, enchanting monsters, dancing rhythmic words, fantastic moonlit 
thoughts. 


What songless tongueless ghost of sin crept 
through the curtains of the night? 


“In exquisite raiment, and to the delicate sound of flutes, the sins of 
the world are passing in dumb show before us. Things that we have dimly 
dreamed of are suddenly made real. Things of which we have never 
dreamed are gradually revealed.” 


Lift up your large black satin eyes which are 
like cushions where one sinks! 

Fawn at my feet, fantastic Sphinx, and sing me 
all your memories! 


A symphony of memories. A life as brilliant and as swift as a meteor. 
A life of no shadows. Sun and flowers. A continuous rainbow. An 
Apollonian race over iridescent rose-and-azure-clouds. A sudden plunge 
over hideous precipice. The song broken. Yet the chord vibrates. 

Uneasiness. The moon filters through the stained embrasure. 


*The Works of Oscar Wilde in 13 volumes. Ravenna edition. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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Regardez la lune. . . On dirait une femme qui 
sort d’un tombeau. Elle ressemble 4 une femme morte. 
On dirait qu’ elle cherche des mortes. 

Elle ressemble 4 une petite princesse qui 
porte un voile jaune, et des pieds d’argent. Elle ressemble 
a une princesse qui a des petites colombes blanches. 

On dirait qu'elle danse. 

On dirait une femme hystérique, une 
femme hystérique qui va cherchant des amants partout. 
Elle est nue aussi. Elle est toute nue. Les nuages 
cherchent a la vétir, mais elle ne veut pas. Elle chancelle 
a travers les nuages comme une femme ivre. 

Cachez la lune! Cachez les étoiles! 


No, it is not the moon that causes the uneasiness. It is that Egyptian 
scarabeus in lapis lazuli that bedims the scattered jewels and enveils me 
in sadness. An image beckons to me out of the ultramarine glimmer, an 
image of a king, a lord, possessor of a golden tongue and of a scintillating 
mind, yet an image repulsive in its carnal vulgarity, its dull inexpressive 
eyes, its fat jowl, its unreserved mouth. On a stout, democratic finger 
guffaws the scarabzus. 


Lights! Turn on the lights. 

I have been sybariticizing with thirteen beautiful little volumes of 
Oscar Wilde, recently published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. It is a useful, 
although often painful, ordeal—ventilating the store-room of your old gods. 
There was a time when I worshipped Wilde unqualifiedly. As a freshman 
I wrote a pathetic paper in which I demanded the canonization of the 
author of De Profundis. Alas, I have come to discern spots on the sun. 

As a decorative artist Wilde has no flaws. The perfect design applied 
in his multifarious productions makes one compare him to the titans of 
the High Renaissance: Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit. The graceful form 
justifies even his obvious moral-fairy-tales, even his unoriginal, Keats-esque 
and Poe-esque poems. It is for the style that we accept his De Profundis, 
that insincerest attempt for sincerity. But Wilde strove for more than 
mere external artistic effect. In his critical essays he lifted the critic to 
the heights of co- and re-creation, and instructed him to demand from a 
work of art eternal values. ‘The critic rejects those obvious modes of art 
that have but one message to deliver and having delivered it become dumb 
and sterile, and seeks rather for such modes as suggest reveries and moods 
and by their imaginative beauty make all interpretations true and no inter- 
pfetation final.” We, his disciples in aesthetic valuations, come to our 
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master with his own criterion, and find him on more than one occasion 
grievously wanting in the requirements that he had set up for the artist. 
He either has no message to deliver, as in his clever plays, or he delivers 
his message in such an outspoken way that no field is left for suggestion 
or imaginative interpretation. He had transgressed Mallarmé’s maxim— 
“To name is to kill; to suggest is to create” not only in The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol, the work that belongs to the crushed, semi-penitent Wilde; he 
committed this unpardonable sin in his masterpiece, Salomé! That won- 
derful harmonious ghastliness, woven out of moods and motives, surcharged 
with suggestive tragedy and fatalism, suddenly breaks into a criminal vul- 
garity through the introduction of a “real” dead head, which drives away 
illusion and atmosphere, and strikes your nostrils with the odor of theatri- 
cal grease paint. 


The rehabilitation of Oscar Wilde was imposed upon the Anglo-Saxon 
world by the continent, especially by Germany, the expropriator of Eng- 
lish geniuses, where the production of Wilde’s plays has rivalled in fre- 
quency those of Shakespeare. I know of a German pundit who chose as 
a topic for his doctor’s dissertations “The Influence of Pater on Oscar 
Wilde”. But continental depreciation is as fast as Anglo-Saxon appre- 
ciation is slow. Neue Zeiten, neue Vogel; neue Vogel, neue Lieder. Euro- 
pean literature in recent decades has had more meteors than stars. Wilde’s 
flash is rapidly vanishing. You may call me a Cassandra, but I venture a 
prophecy that soon Wilde will find his peaceful place in American colleges 
alongside with Austen, Eliot, Meredith, etc. 


Salomé will always remain one of the world’s great symphonies,—a 
symphony in which the motive of doom rends your soul from the first 
sound to the last. Poems in Prose will never lose their charm as ivory- 
carved bits of ideal conversation—the art in which Wilde was supreme, 
the art that is almost unknown in this country where it is substituted by 
talk. His other works are doomed to be time’s victims. Not because they 
are worthless, but for the reason of their adaptability. One must be a 
prophet, a Nietzsche, who hurls his seeds over many generations, in order 
to endure. Wilde was aware of this darger, and he wished to be mis- 
understood, but he lacked the profundity for such a merit. He did not 
mirror his age; but he had realized the potentialities of his age, had popu- 
larized them to such a degree that they have become the possession of the 
crowd. Weare not any longer dazzled by the clever witticisms in his Plays ; 
they have become almost commonplace. Even the graceful, radiating Inten- 
tions appear to us somewhat obvious. Why?—It is the pathos of proxim- 
ity! Wilde’s paradoxes, mots, theories, have proven so appropriate, adapt- 
able, and digestible for our age, that it took only one decade to absorb 
them into our blood and marrow. Cleverism for the sake of cleverism has 
come to be an epidemic in our days; cleverists find Wilde an inexhaustible 
source for parasitic exploitation. Our Hunekers (and under this appella- 
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tive I have in mind the legions of our omniscient boulevardiers-critics) don 
a Wildesque robe, and have little trouble in passing as genuine before the 
good-natured public. Unfortunately the constitution of the Hunekers is 
too weak to absorb Wilde’s big truths; they prefer the digestible chaff. 
Adaptability spells forgetability. Crime and punishment. 


Solitude 


DAVID O’ NEIL 


Youth! 

If there be madness 

In your soul, 

Go to the mountain solitudes 
Where you can grow up 

To your madness. 
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The Novelist 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


HE novelist is about to begin the writing of a novel. For a year he 

will be at the task and what a year he will have! He is going to 
write the story of Virginia Borden, daughter of Fan Borden, a Missouri 
river raftsman. There in his little room he sits, a small, hunched-up figure 
with a pencil in his hand. He has never learned to run a type-writer and 
so he will write the words slowly and painfully, one after another on the 
white paper. 

What a multitude of words! For hours he will sit perfectly still, 
writing madly and throwing the sheets about. -That is a happy time. The 
madness has possession of him. People will come in at the door and sit 
about, talking and laughing. Sometimes he jumps out of his chair and 
walks up and down. He lights and relights his pipe. Overcome with 
weariness he goes forth to walk. When he walks he carries a heavy 
walking stick and goes muttering along. 

The novelist tries to shake off his madness but he does not succeed. 
In a store he buys cheap writing tablets and, sitting on a stone near where 
some men are building a house, begins again to write. He talks aloud 
and occasionally fingers a lock of hair that falls down over his eyes. He 
lets his pipe go out and relights it nervously. 

Days pass. It is raining and again the novelist works in his room. 
After a long evening he throws all he has written away. 

What is the secret of the madness of the writer? He is a small man 
and has a torn ear. A part of his ear has been carried away by the 
explosion of a gun. Above the ear there is a spot, as large as a child’s 
hand, where no hair grows. 

The novelist is a clerk in a store in Wabash Avenue in Chicago. When 
he was a quite young man he began to clerk in the store and for a time 
promised to be successful. He sold goods, and there was something in his 
smile that won its way into all hearts. How he liked the people who came 
into the store and how the people liked him! 

In the store now the novelist does not promise to be successful. There 
is a kind of conspiracy in the store. Although he tries earnestly he con- 
tinues to make mistakes and all of his fellows conspire to forgive and 
conceal his mistakes. Sometimes when he has muddled things badly they 
are impatient and the manager of the store, a huge, fat fellow with thin 
grey hair, takes him into a room and begins to scold. 

The two men sit by a window and look down into Wabash Avenue. 
It is snowing and people hurry along with bowed heads. So much do the 
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novelist and the fat grey-haired man like each other that the scolding 
does not last. They begin to talk and the hours pass. Presently it is 
time to close the store for the night and the two go down a flight of 
stairs to the stteet. 

On the corner stands the novelist and the store-manager, still talking. 
Presently they go together to dine. The manager of the store looks at 
his watch and it is eight o’clock. He remembers a dinner engagement 
with his wife and hurries away. On the street car he blames himself for 
his carelessness. “I should not have tried to reprimand the fellow,” he 
says, and laughs. 

It is night and the novelist works in his room. The night is cold 
and he opens a window. There is, in his closet, a torn woolen jacket given 
him by a friend, and he wraps the jacket about him. It has stopped snowing 
and the stars are in the sky. 

The talk with the store-manager has inflamed the mind of the novelist. 
Again he writes furiously. What he is now writing will not fit into the 
life-story of Virginia Borden but, for the moment, he thinks that it will 
and he is happy. Tomorrow he will throw all away, but that will not 
destroy his happiness. 

Who is this Virginia Borden of whom the novelist writes and why 
does he write of her? He does not know that he will get money for his 
story and he is growing old. What a foolish affair. Presently there 
may be a new manager in the store and the novelist will lose his place. 
Once in a while he thinks of that and then he smiles. 

The novelist is not to be won from his purpose. Virginia Borden 
is a woman who lived in Chicago. The novelist has seen and talked with 
her. Like the store-manager she forgot herself talking to him. She 
forgot the torn ear and the bald spot where no hair grew and the skin 
was snow white. To talk with the novelist was like talking aloud to her- 
self. It was delightful. For a year she knew him and then went away 
to live with a brother in Colorado where she was thrown from a horse 
and killed. 

When she lived in Chicago many people knew Virginia Borden. They 
saw her going here and there in the streets. Once she was married to a 
man who was leader of an orchestra in a theater but the marriage was not 
a success. Nothing that Virginia Borden did in the city was successful. 

The novelist is to write the life story of Virginia Borden. As he 
begins the task a great humbleness comes over him. Tears come into his 
eyes. He is afraid and trembles. 

t In the woman who talked and talked with him the novelist has seen 
a strange, beautiful, unexpected little turns of mind. He knows that 
in Virginia Borden there was spirit that, but for the muddle of life, might 
have become a great flame. 

It is the dream of the novelist that he will make men understand the 
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spirit of the woman they saw in the streets. He wants to tell the store- 
manager of her and the little wiry man who has a desk next to his own. 
In the Wabash Avenue store there is a woman who sits on a high stool with 
her back to the novelist. He wants to tell her of Virginia Borden, to make 
her see the reality of the woman who failed, to make all see that such a 
woman once lived and went about among the women of Chicago. 

As the novelist writes events grow in his mind. His mind is forever 
active and he is continually making up stories about himself. As the 
Virginia Borden whom men saw was a caricature of the Virginia Borden 
who lived in the mind of the novelist, so he knows that he is himself but 
a shadow of something very real. 

And so the novelist puts himself into the book. In the book he is 
a large, square-shouldered man with tiny eyes. He is one who came to 
Chicago from a village in Poland and was leader of an orchestra in a 
theatre. As the orchestra leader the novelist married Virginia Borden 
and lived in a house with her. - 

You see the novelist wants to explain himself also. He is a lover 
and so vividly does he love that he has the courage to love even himself. 
And so it is the lover that sits writing and the madness of the writer is 
the madness of the lover. As he writes he is making love. Surely all 
can understand that! 


Because sexual love is the most useful and 
common type of excitement we are apt to think 
it necessary to life, when the truth is that it is 
excitement itself which is life’s essential._— 
Rebecca West. 
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Asperities 
MITCHELL DAWSON 


Threat 


If you should come into my cave 
Bringing molded beads of sunlight 
For offering— 

I would trample your beads 

And crush you 

With that great bone of darkness 
Which I have gnawed for years 
And which has left me 

Meagre as a gnarled root. 


In Passing 


One moment— 

Your friend 

Has squeezed great drops from you 
Upon his palette ; 

With your color he has wrought— 
Masterpieces, you say? 

But the empty tube 

Grown flat in his hand, 

Will he hold it or pick up another, 
Your friend— 


Teresa 


Do you remember Antonino— 
Swift-winged, green in the sun? 
Into the snap-dragon throat of desire 
Flew Antonino. 

Sah ae 

The skeleton of Antonino has made 
A good husband, a good provider. 
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Amy Lowell’s New Book 
Pero e Liber 


MY LOWELL has sent me her book, Six French Poets,* who are: 

Emile Verhaeren, Albert Samain, Remy de Gourmont, Henri de 
Régnier, Francis Jammes, and Paul Fort; and it occurs to me that I must be 
her severest critic—are we not rivals? When, in the summer of 1914, before 
the war was dreamed of, she told me over her dinner-table of her intention to 
write this book and of the names of the poets she had chosen, I objected to 
Samain. Samain, I said, was exquisite, but not important; and he could 
only be read a few pages at a time without weariness. Stuart Merrill and 
Francis Vielé-Griffin, I went on, are both more considerable poets; and 
both are Americans; and since you insist on including Remy de Gourmont 
as one of your poets, you might increase your number to seven, in many 
ways an appropriate number where poets are concerned; and so on. But 
she only motioned the waiter to fill my glass with champagne; and what 
can a man do against such argument and such a will? And now, even if 
I wished to damn her book (I do not), she will have already heaped coals 
of fire upon my head in her preface, where she says kind things about me 
because I happened to mention the names of one or two books to her, 
information she did not really need. 

Miss Lowell states that she has “made no attempt at an exhaustive 
critical analysis of the various works” of her poets. “Rather, I have tried 
to suggest certain things which appear to the trained poet while reading 
them. The pages and pages of hair-splitting criticism turned out by erudite 
gentlemen for their own amusement has been no part of my scheme. But 
I think the student, the poet seeking new inspiration, the reader endeavor- 
ing to understand another poetic idiom, will find what they need to set 
them on their way.” That is so: this book contains six causeries in which 
Miss Lowell tells you why she loves these poets, and what she loves about 
them, interrupting her talk every now and then to read some poem to you 
which illustrates her meaning, introducing every now and then a fragment 
of biography to correspond with the stage of the poet’s work to which she 
has brought you, or stopping every now and then to pick out rare phrases 
and rare music of words for your especial delight. No one, I suppose, will 
have listened to Miss Lowell's causerie in so happy a setting as the sitting- 


*Six French Poets, by Amy Lowell. New York: Macmillan Company. 
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room on the third floor of a hotel in Piccadilly in which she talked to us 
in the August of 1914. Through the long French window open in the 
corner could be seen the length of Piccadilly, its great electric globes, its 
shining roadway, and, on the left, the tops of the trees of Green Park, 
dark grey in the moonlight; the noise of the motorbusses and of the taxis 
reached us in a muted murmur, and at the corner of the park opposite, 
beneath a street lamp, stood a newsboy, whose headlines we strained our 
eyes from time to time to catch. It was in this tenseness created by the 
expectation of news that Miss Lowell read Paul Fort and Henri de Régnier 
to us (she reads French beautifully) ; and it is the emotion of those eve- 
nings, more than anything else, that her book brings back to me. This 
is not criticism, I know; but I am a critic displumed. I have quoted Miss 
Lowell’s statement of her aims; let me now give my impression of what 
she has done. You can take up her book, and read it from beginning to 
end without weariness or boredom; you will be continually interested, 
continually delighted, continually moved. Miss Lowell’s method of quoting 
whole poems and long poems as well as detached and beautiful fragments 
has filled her book with an emotional content that almost makes me afraid 
to open it; the fear of too much beauty. And, finally, she has flattered the 
sense of personal superiority in us all by allowing little slips to remain 
where we may find them, and preen ourselves on our cleverness. When 
you have absorbed all these sensations, you will have come to Appendix 
A, which is 140 pages of the finest translations into English that exist of 
the six poets in question, or, it might truly be said, of the French poets 
of the symbolist generation. In these translations, Miss Lowell has rarely 
been tempted away from prose, and you have only to compare her work 
with the work of other translators to be immediately aware of how much 
she has gained by her prudence, her artistry had better be said. That 
Miss Lowell had all the equipment for a task of this kind, her own two 
books of poems left no doubt at all. In them you will find the same delight 
in beautiful word and phrase which has undoubtedly led her to modern 
French poetry as to a friendly country, and to the achievement in these 
translations. If she had done nothing more than just publish these, she 
would have earned our gratitude; but she offers them to you as the least 
of her book (as an appendix!) after you have been amused, interested, 
instructed and moved. I can conceive of no greater pleasure—my pleasure 
in the book is of a different kind—than that of the lover of poetry who 
reads in Miss Lowell’s book about modern French poetry for the first time; 
it must be like falling into El Dorado. I should add that the book contains 
an excellent signed photograph of each poet. 


¢ 
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The Picnic 


MARJORIE SEIFFERT 


Here they come in pairs, carrying baskets, 
Pale clerks with brilliant neckties and cheap serge suits 
Steering girls by the arm, clerks too, 
Pretty and slim and smart 
Even to yellow kid boots, laced up behind. 


They take the electric cars far into the country ; 
They descend, gaily chattering, at the Amusement Park. 
Under the trees they eat the lunch they have carried— 
Potato salad and boiled sausages, cream puffs, pretzels, warm beer. 


They ride in the roller-coaster, two in a seat— 

Glorious danger, warm delicious proximity ! 

The unaccustomed beer floods their veins like heady wine, 
And smothered youth awakens with shrill screams of joy. 


The sun sets, and evening is drowned in electric lights; 
Arm in arm they wander under the trees 
Everywhere meeting others wandering arm in arm 
In the same wistful wonder, seeking they know not what. 
They have left the park and the crowds, the stars shine out, 
A river runs at their feet, behind them a leafy copse, 
Away on the other shore the fields of grain 
Lie sleeping peacefully in the starlight. 
Tonight the world is theirs, a legacy 
From those who lived familiar friends with river, field and forest— 
Their forebears— 
Through the night the same earth-magic moves them 
That swayed those ancient ones, long dead— 
And these, too, lean and drink, 
Drink deeply from the river, the flowing river of life. 
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Slowly they return to the crowds and the brilliant lights, 
Dazzled they look aside, silently climb on the cars— 
They cling to the swaying straps, weary, inert, confused. 
The lurching car makes halt, they are thrown in each other’s arms,— 
Alien and unmoved they sway apart again,— 
The car moves on through the fields and suburbs back to the town. 


They leave the car in pairs, the picnic baskets 
Rattling dismally plate and spoon and jar. 
Each clerk takes his girl to her lodgings in awkward silence, 
Indeed their eyes have not met since by the river 
Those wondrous moments 
Linked them to earth and night, not to each other. 
They look askance,—“Good-night’”—the front door closed. 
They do not meet again except by chance. 
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Editorials and Announcements 


Wanted; Some Imaginative Reason 


IETZSCHE was an individualist, a hater of the State and of 

the Prussians, a sick man, a great artist in words to be read 
with delight and—your tongue in your cheek.” This is from John 
Galsworthy’s “Second Thoughts on this War” in the January Scrib- 
ner’s. And so it goes on: he identifies Nietzsche with the new 
German philosophy (which the poor man would have hated as he 
did Prussianism), he talks of the Will to Power and the Will to 
Love as two forces at opposite poles (quite in the manner of the 
Chestertons), and he derides Shaw’s clear-headed understanding 
that there is no real struggle of ideals involved in the war as the 
statement of a brilliant intellect with “no flair, no feelers, none of 
that instinctive perception of the essence and atmosphere of things 
which is a so much surer guide than reason.’”’ These things are 
heart-breaking. If the artists can not understand the prophets of 
their time why should we expect the masses to do so? 


“Homo Sapiens” Is Obscene! 


NTHONY COMSTOCKR’S successor, John Sumner, has ar- 

rested Alfred Knopf for publishing Przbyszewski’s Homo 
Sapiens. It was suggested that magistrate Simms read the book 
before passing judgment. ‘The assistant district attorney protested 
that “no such cruel punishment be imposed on the court’; but Mr. 
Simms promised to try it. 


P. S. Since writing the above something has happened which 
my brain still refuses to believe. I have just been told that Mr. 
Knopf has pleaded “guilty” to this asinine charge, in order to avoid 
the expense and the publicity, and that Homo Sapiens will no longer 
be circulated in this country. If it is true it is the most inexcusably 
ridiculous thing that has happened for many months. It is incred- 
ible! 


“The World’s Worst Failure’ 


EAD REBECCA WEST’S brilliant articles in The New 
Republic. 
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Margaret Sanger and the Issue of Birth Control 


OTHING makes me so positively ill as the average radical. 

The average conservative is a ghastly figure, but at least he 
is true to type. The average radical is a person who professes to 
believe something that he does not believe. If he did, he would be 
in trouble. No one gets into more involuntary trouble than the 
splendid fools who think they can do quite simply what they believe 
in, and who proceed to do it. 

Margaret Sanger’s trial is set for the twenty-fourth of this 
month. She is under three indictments, based on twelve articles, 
eleven of which are for printing the words—‘“prevention of con- 
ception.” It is these words which are regarded as “lewd, lascivious, 
and obscene.” 

Many “radicals” have advised Mrs. Sanger that the wisest thing 
to do is to plead guilty to this “obscenity” charge and to throw 
herself upon the mercy of the court—which would mean that she 
could get off with a light sentence or a small fine. And what would 
become of her object, which has been to remove the term “preven- 
tion of conception” from this section of the penal code, where it 
has been labelled as filthy, vile, and obscene? No revolution has 
ever been started by evasion. No one wants Margaret Sanger to 
be a martyr. The point is that every one must see to it that she 1s 
not made a martyr. There is no other way out of these issues. You 
can’t really believe in a thing without knowing that some time 
you will have to fight for it. Margaret Sanger is taking the stand 
that her type always takes—just because it is the type that insists 
on believing hard. We should do all the rest. If you will wire 
your protest to the District Attorney, office of U. S. Marshal, Post 
Office Building, New York City, it will help. You may write Mar- 
garet Sanger, or send contributions to her, care of Ethel Byrne, 
26 Post Avenue, New York City. Please, please do it! 


The Russian Literature Group 


HE introductory lecture, which took place January 14 and was 

rather well attended, will be followed by a series of talks on 
characteristic features in Russian literature. The pivots of the dis- 
cussion will be Pushkin, Lermontov, Gogol, Turgenev, Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, and the moderns. Mr. Kaun presents the point of view of 
a Russian, not that of a foreign student. 

The next lecture will be Friday, February 11, at 8:30 P. M., 
in room 612, Fine Arts Building. 
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American Art 


(An Indefinite Comment) 


REPORT, without regret, my inability to present a definite article about 

the Annual Exhibit of American Painters and Sculptors. Not that the 
exhibit is vague—American art is a definite thing: travelling collections, 
annual exhibits, “friends” and organizations have made it so. But visit 
after visit left me without words. The feelings I did have were alternately 
those of amusement, anger, disgust, indifference, mild excitement, and most 
of the time: “Oh well, what’s the use?” 

In this exhibit the only thrills or “artiste emotions’—such as one 
demands of art—were very minor notes and immediately they were felt 
—thump! (Register amazement and then anger.) You come across some- 
thing good: its neighbors and surroundings deaden its appeal. Thus, 
Massonovich’s Moon-Dark—poet’s magic! But alas! it is the only land- 
scape in the exhibit. Next to it is Oliver D. Grover’s Italian platitude, 
near it a Redfield—“blast” his “school” of landscapes, please, someone! 
Peyraud, Stacey, Butler—oh, what emptiness! The Innes Room cuts into 
the exhibit separating two rooms from the rest of the galleries. Passing 
through it one is reminded of the Inness tradition—how it has been ignored! 
Or at least how his spirit has been ignored. Monet, Rennoir, Manet, and 
some other modern French are hanging elsewhere in the Institute; and 
then there is Whistler; and again recall Inness; Massonovich, on you rests 
the perpetuation, not of “American Landscape” but of that spirit we shall 
always be searching for in landscapes, if landscapes we must have. One 
parting remark about landscapes. Hayley Lever comes in for some praise 
and much scolding. He has a good color sense, but strength and virility 
in composition seem to be lacking. Recall what Jerome Blum has done 
and you will understand why this half-way person ought to be jolted. 

And the portraits. One of Katherine Dudley’s decorative-German- 
poster-““Every Week” cover-design-women, is now the property of the 
“Friends”—‘American Art as it was in the early part of the twentieth cen- 
tury”. Yes, indeed, to represent it clearly to posterity you must include 
at least one of the numerous society dilletantes. However, Gordon Ste- 
venson, Blows, Henri, and Davey as portrait painters are worth watching. 

And the rest of the show? Most of the exhibitors have been repre- 
sented for years. Their pictures are all so familiar. Many of the paintings 
have appeared year after year. Birge Harrison has a rather atmospheric 
beach scene; Beal, Albright, Dougherty, Hassam, Sargent, Mary Cassatt, 
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Symons, Ballin, Weir, Schofield. All are familiar and recognised in the 
Market Place. These people are standing still. I imagine they are old: 
grey without magnificence. And being haunted by the truth of that linger- 
ing statement that there is no such thing as an old artist—why, dare we 
say that they are not artists? 

Sculptor? There is none. 

American Art?—To the Annual Exhibit, Ladies and Gentlemen, for 


a definite demonstration! 
SiirenGnitten 


Photography 


“My, isn’t that real! Just as it really is! My dear, haven’t you often 
seen Grant Park just like that?—a little changed, of course.” . . . . She 
who had spoken was considered not a high-brow but just a good normal 
cultured woman. Not being a fanatic about art, or anything else, for 
that matter, she knew absolutely what she was talking about. The thing 
she was talking about was a painting of Grant Park by Frank C. Peyraud 
looking east from the top of some Michigan Boulevard office building. . . 
It was indeed “real.” Peyraud’s one-man exhibit at the Art Institute 
shows him up for what he is—an imitator without imagination, a repro- 
ducer, a copyist of nature in her most obvious moods. Not an artist or a 
creator his landscapes are all “real,” “true-to-life” and they are all en- 
joyed. . . . The Public knows where the originals are and the association 
and comparison gives them pleasure and the artist fame. . 


“Oh, how clever, and can’t you just hear the policemen, and the buggy- 
wheels and the bark of the dogs and the grind-organ! Oh, its just won- 
derful what they can do in music and with an orchestra. I would like to 
hear that played again!” A woman speaks—not the one referred to above 
but one who holds the same position in her set towards music as her 
friend towards “art” in her circle. . . . Of course, she can appreciate 
music, when it is so natural and real. . . . Carpenter is to be congratu- 
lated: the percussions are given a splendid and unusual chance to show 
their versatility—it is they, it seems to me, and they alone who benefit by 
this splendid display of music. 
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“My dear, I just love Stevenson and you know, my dear, those places 
in his novels are so real—you can just see them so plainly. Of course, 
I’ve never been in Scotland or England or France or, my dear, even in 
New York but really Stevenson is so descriptive, his stories are so gripping 
it really is as good as traveling. And I have a lovely new book,* just out 
with beautiful pictures and awfully dear binding, showing how the places 
Stevenson describes actually exist! You know this book amounts to a 
liberal education—it’s just the same as going abroad. I just adore places 
and scenes and travel in books—don’t you? And Stevenson,’ she ended 
with a sigh, “is so romantic.” Which reminds me of a line of the Intoler- 
able Wilde’s in a letter from Reading—“I see that romantic surroundings 
are the worst surroundings possible for romantic writers.” . . . . “And, 
my dear, it brings Art so close to everyday life, does it not?—to have 
artists portray for us our everyday surroundings and show us how nice 
they are.” : 

Long, long ago one Woman spoke to an Artist—will her type never 
become extinct? 

“But, Mr. Turner (Artist; contemporary of John Ruskin) “I never 
saw such colors in a sky in all my life.” 

“My dear madam,” he returned, “don’t you wish you had?” 


*On the Trail of Stevenson by Clayton Hamilton. New York: Double- 
day, Page and Company. 
—C. A. Z. 
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Book Discussion 


A Brilliant Enemy 


Modern Painting, by Willard Huntington Wright. 
New York: John Lane Company. 


It is a hard book. None of Clive Bell’s sunny cynicism, none of 
Kandinsky’s colorful musicalness; surely nothing in common with the 
watery ecstacies of our official Chicago modernist, Arthur Jerome Eddy. 
While reading the voluminous book I experienced an uneasy, an uncertain 
feeling in regard to the author: to hate him, or just to dislike him? Let 
me confess that when I turned over the last page I lowered my head in 
respect for a brilliant enemy. 

It is a hard book, brothers-dilletanti. It gives us a merciless thrashing, 
we who love without being able to state why and wherefore. We are 
ordered to go to school, children, to study chemistry and color, to approach 
a work of art as scientifically equipped as a surgeon venturing to operate 
on a human body. As a reward we are promised the bliss of unadulterated 
aesthetic emotion. Ah, that aesthetic emotion! For a time we believed 
that it was possible to grasp that slippery “blue bird” by following Clive 
Bell’s maxim on the significance of form. Alas, this theory is obsolete. 
Color itself should become form, proclaims Mr. Wright, and he quotes the 
manifesto of his beloved Synchromists: “In our painting color becomes 
the generating function. Painting being the art of color, any quality of 
a picture not expressed by color is not painting!” 

With a sigh of relief we reach the chapter on Synchromism. All art 
up to the year 1912 has been nothing but preliminary experimentation. In 
Rubens were consummated the aims of the old painters (beginning with 
the fifteenth century; the Primitives are dismissed as not deserving con- 
sideration )—organization and composition. The new cycle opens in the 
nineteenth century with Turner, Constable, and Delacroix, who experi- 
ment in naturalism. Manet introduces thematic freedom—not more. The 
Impressionists and Neo-Impressionists close the second, naturalistic, cycle, 
having enriched art with laborious investigations into the secrets of color 
in relation to light. All these have been but precursors forging weapons 

sr the third and Jast (!) cycle—the final purification of painting. Syn- 
chromism, of course. Of this last cycle Cezanne was—hear, Messieurs and 
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Mesdames Questioners—the primitive! Still Cezanne and Matisse and 
Picasso ignored color as a generator of form, until two Americans, Mac- 
Donald-Wright and Russell, rent asunder the ultimate veil from purity 
and truth, and the new and final deity emanated from their canvasses, the 
unsurpassable Synchromism. 

There is so much truth in Mr. Wright’s statements, particularly in his 
negative statements, that we may disregard his fanatic credo. Who will 
deny that painting has been “‘a bastard art—an agglomeration of literature, 
religion, photography, and decoration”? Who will not approve of the 
efforts of modern painters to eliminate all extraneous considerations and 
make painting as pure an art as music? But why dogmatize again and 
anew? Why reduce creative art to scientific formulae, to mathematical 
calculations, to Procrustean standards? Why ridicule those who paint 
comme Vloiseau chante? Why belittle Kandinsky for his too-subjective 
symphonies? Why be so hard, Mr. Wright, so finite, so sententious, so 
encyclical? Why not have a little sense of humor, pray? 


Gorky’s Memories 


My Childhood, by Maxim Gorky. 
New York: The Century Company. 


That Gorky is deteriorating has become a truism. Exaggerated as 
the importance of his early works has been, one could not deny their 
freshness, elementary adroitness, soulfulness. But the god-fire was soon 
exhausted in the none-too-deep spirit of the tramp-poet. He gave us the 
few good songs he knew about the life of the has-beens, and then went 
hoarse. The public, Hauptmann’s Huhn, is not irresponsible for Gorky’s 
false notes. Compel the canary to imitate the nightingale and the poor 
bird will lose her short, simple, pretty twitter, and rend her little heart 
with shrill ejaculations. I have in mind Gorky’s later dramas and stories. 

The book before me makes me think that Gorky has come to recognize 
his fallacy in attempting to treat subjects alien to his inherent capacity. At 
any rate in this case he is free from pretentiousness. His childhood memo- 
ries are related simply, realistically, sans philosophizing, sans allegorizing. 
It is left for the reader to deduce the “moral” from the sordid panorama 
that is revealed before him, that malodorous dunghill swarming with human 
beings, whose crawling and writhing is called life. The book should have 
been much shorter; the super-abundance of details makes it Dreiserian or 
Bennetian. 
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And here I should like to touch upon a sore which reviewers custom- 
arily do not discuss, for fear of mauvais ton. Why are the English trans- 
lations so careless and comical? The book in question is full of such glaring 
errors, such nonsensical misunderstandings, such atrocious ignorance, that 
it has made me pull my hair in despair of solving the dilemma whether I 
should laugh at the comicalness or whether I should rage at the imperti- 
nence. I am quite sure that the translator (his name is not revealed) knows 
as much Russian as Percy Pinkerton, the crucifier of Artibashev; he muti- 
lated Gorky from a German translation, I suspect. The book has another 
jolly feature—illustrations. They are reproductions from popular Russian 
paintings, with inscriptions that are supposed to illustrate the text. The 
naive forgery is too crude and unskilful to mislead even the unsuspecting 
reader. Will the publishers ever acquire respect for the printed word? 


Instruction 


The Greatest of Literary Problems, by James Phinney Baxter. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 


Have you the sense of humor to guess which is the Problem? Shakes- 
peare or Bacon! About seven hundred gigantic pages on this vital ques- 
tion, with illustrations and data. Are you curious to know who wins? I 
shall not tell. Why should the reader be spared the reviewer’s agony in 
wading through the bewildering labyrinth of speculations and arguments 
till he reaches . . . the same point that he started from. Bon voyage! 


Instruction Plus 


Tales from Old Japanese Dramas, by Asataro Miyamori. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Some Musicians of Former Days, by Romain Rolland. 
New York: Henry Holland Company. 


These books, like the preceding one, are intended to be instructive; 

ey attain their purpose, however, thanks to gracefulness of style and 
aia of subject. Mr. Miyamori has condensed the plots of the most 
famous joruri—the epical dramas of the Yeddo period, which are to this 
day chanted in Japanese theatres. It is an exotic atmosphere of oriental 
fairyland, tapestries of childlike love and naive passion, of smiling bloody 
tragedies and blissful harakiris. When lovers are prevented from being 
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married they do not employ the cumbersome process of elopment, but 
transport themselves into the other world by committing shinju or double 
suicide. The author tells us that Metizahormach shinju dramas have had 
such powerful influence on the audiences that there have been numerous 
instances of lovers performing that delicious suicide after leaving the 
theatre. I fear that for the occidental reader the dramas will not prove 
as convincing—alas. 

After Musicians of To-Day the last buok of Rolland has little appeal. 
Journalistic notes, interesting information, orilliant suggestions,—and we 
look in vain for the profound spirit of the old Romain. 


Hospitable Mr. Braithwaite 


Anthology of Magazine Verse for 1915, by William Stanley Braith- 
waite. New York: Gomme and Marshall. 


Mr. Braithwaite has chosen the guests for his house party with kindly 
catholicity. Amy Lowell, John Gould Fletcher, and H. D. sit uncomfort- 
ably in his New England parlor eyeing one another furtively. Clement 
Wood clowns ina corner. Vachel Lindsay before the mantel-piece declaims 
to James Oppenheim and Louis Untermeyer, who listen with an air of 
importance. Edgar Lee Masters sits on the corpus juris and meditates 
upon the beauties of silence. Sara Teasedale dances in the hallway. Har- 
riet Monroe reclines on a porch chair, listening to the rain. A crowd in 
the library recreate themselves by reading from a set of British Poets. 
Percy MacKaye gloomily reads the war news to a group in the dining- 
room, while little Arvia, his daughter, lisps happily to herself. And alone 
in the kitchen is Robert Frost roasting chestnuts. 

Who will say that Mr. Braithwaite could have better performed the 
duties of host? Did he omit any of the “older established names”? And 
did he not make a special Cook’s tour to far off islands (not shown in the 
atlas of the Boston Transcript office) for the purpose of bringing home 
with him certain “new discoveries” ? 

Mr. Braithwaite pats his guests admiringly upon the back and regrets 
that there are other excellent poets for whom he has no accommodations. 
Ezra Pound, Richard Aldington, T. S. Eliot, D. H. Lawrence, Maxwell 
Bodenheim, perhaps he will invite you next time. Is it not a pleasant 
anticipation ? 
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Empty Souls 


The Later Life, by Louis Couperus. 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 


This is the second part of the tetralogy of “Small Souls” which began 
to appear in English last year. The slowly-developing epic is pregnant 
with promises, but, oh how slowly the skein unrolls. We are still in the 
midst of Dutch bourgeoisie, dull, stony-faced, petty, filthy; again the 
incessant rain, ever-cloudy skies, bicycle rides, large dinner-parties at 
Mama’s. Small souls. Last year I asked the question whether in depicting 
Dutch life Couperus could not find a single big soul, one interesting in- 
dividual. This second book gives us pale glimmers of potentialities, very 
pale indeed. The big man is big only relatively; he has been in America, 
worked in factories, and is now . . . lecturing on peace. 

The book introduces a feature that may interest the sexologist: fre- 
quent passionate love among near kinsmen. Two sisters are in love with 
their brothers. A romance between uncle and niece. The heroes and 
heroines are awakened to love for the most part at the dangerous age of 
forty. I recall that Przybyszewski presents in two of his works love be- 
tween brother and sister. Shall we say that ideal sex-relationship requires 
the closest kinship of body and spirit? In the Pole’s lovers the force driving 
them together is the harmonious coincidence of two morbidly developed in- 
tellects with a common craving for beauty and fullness. In Couperus we 
face mutual yearning of small, pale, empty souls. But I am not interested 
in sex-problems, not yet. ie 


Two Points of View 


Violette of Pere Lachaise, by Anna Strunsky Walling. 
New York: Frederic A. Stokes. 


A gigantic background—the eternal graves and trees and monuments 
of the old Paris cemetery. The rest is fudge. A mouse born out of the 
bowels of a mountain. Nauseating feminine sentimentalism. Boring talk, 
talk, talk. K. 


% The reviewer above is absolutely mistaken about Mrs. Walling’s book, 
I believe. It is the story of one of those human beings—rare people—who 


live inner lives of extraordinary intensity. It is radiantly absorbing, to me. 
M. Gi AY 
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The Reader Critic 
The Editor: 


We have had cancellations, congratulations, and a lot of indignant let- 
ters about Ben Hecht’s “Dregs.’ I print two of them below. As it happens, 
these stories are among the best things THe Lirrte Review has printed. 
With the exception of some of the poetry and two stories of Sherwood: 
Anderson’s, they may be listed as the only “literature” we have published. 
Some one has compared them to Gorky. But this is not a very accurate: 
judgment. As a reviewer pointed out in the November issue, Gorky could 
feel his stories, could imagine them deeply, but he could never quite tell 
them. The supreme virtue of Ben Hecht’s “Dregs” is that he could tell' 
them. That is the art. Of course I have nothing to say to those people 
who deplore Mr. Hecht’s subject matter and urge me to use some moral 
judgment in selecting things for THE Littte Review. There is no such 
thing as moral judgment in literature. There should be no such thing in 
life, but unfortunately— 


A Sorrowful Friend: 

Tue Littte Review: Literature, Drama, Music, Art. Which of these four shrines 
did you intend to desecrate in offering Ben Hecht’s “Dregs”? Or have you added an 
“unwritten” class to your list, comprehensive enough to include such bold portrayals 
of viciousness and filth, of licentiousness and lust, as these three degenerate—mani- 
festations ! 

LittLe Revisew—how could you do it? You who have hitherto held so bravely to 
the tenets of beauty and truth in thought and expression, held to them courageously 
through storms of adverse criticism, consent to print descriptions of the bestial abnor- 
malities of the scum of mankind! If you, who profess to look to a higher, better 
realization of life, consent to crawl in the gutter with the vermin, what can we expect 
of the lesser publications? 

You have polluted an edition of your magazine; it is true that flames will destroy 
the manuscript, but what of the hideous memory that remains? Take heed—LittLe 
Review ; remember that cleanliness is akin to godliness and—look to your soul! 


Florence Kiper Frank, Chicago; 

May I call your attention to the fact that Mr. Edward J. O’Brien, in his annual 
review of the year’s fiction, not only lists all the stories printed in THe Lirrte Review 
during 1915 among those possessing “distinction,” but double-asterisks (verb) the 
three sketches of Ben Hecht’s published under the title “Dregs.” This in the chaste 
and genealogical Boston Evening Transcript! And, following to the best of my 
ability Mr. O’Brien’s rather vague reference to and nebulous listings of the stories 
to be published in his anthology, The Best Stories of 1915 and Year Book of American 
Fiction, I can but come to the startled conclusion that Ben Hecht’s three stories are 
all to be reprinted in the estimable collection. Good for Ben Hecht, Tue Litre 
Review, and Mr. O’Brien’s catholicity of judgment! Some of us there are who like 
to have our opinions backed and bolstered by authority. And what more august 
authority than the printed word of Boston. Some of us—but of course not your 
insurgents, Perhaps Mr. Hecht will resent congratulations. I tender them, neverthe- 
less—with apologies. Good stuff, Ben Hecht! Do us some—more of them. 
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Sada Cowan, New York: 


I'm truly grateful to your reviewer who found my play, The State Forbids, “neg- 
ative as literature.” If he had found it bad architecture or mediocre sculpture I 
should have been less pleased. 

Play making, to my mind, is not a form of literature (even though its medium 
chances to be words) but it is an art of spacing....focusing....building. Structure 
upon structure! Foundation. Ornament. Design. An art as distinct from other 
forms of word utility as color medium is from plastic art. Drama is related to liter- 
ature only in so far as all arts are inter-related. No more than this. By drama I 
mean, of course, plays intended (at least in the writer’s mind) for production. These 
alone are plays. For one reason or another they may never reach the boards, but 
they must have lived in the writer’s fantasy as things produced. Desk drawer dramas 
are not plays. 

I believe that the hope of the modern drama lies in the artist who can learn to 
look upon himself as a builder....a maker and not a writer of plays. 

And so again I thank your critic whose charity has made me feel that I am on 
the road which leads to “Somewhere.” Even though at the end of my journey I 
may not yet have reached the first mile stone. 


Virginia York, Washington, D. C.: 

It is published in windy Chicago, THe Lirtitze Revimw. Claimed by management, 
editors and its readers to be the very, very last, last word in prose and poetry; it is 
sold at fifteen cents a copy. Normal-minded, healthy folk will find it cheap at that 
price, because normal-minded, healthy folk will find in it fifteen laughs for fifteen cents, 
despite the fact that it is entirely a serious publication. 

Years ago an editor sent me to the government hospital for the insane just out- 
side Washington, to interview a certain man. As I passed into the building an elderly 
gentleman of profoundly respectful manner presented me with a neatly-bound pamphlet 
which he said he had written, edited and illustrated entirely by himself. Examining 
it later, the cover-page proved to be a mass of meaningless, whirling lines labeled in 
carefully printed letters, “The Croucher At The Door.’ The reading matter was 
wholly unintelligble. 

A poet-friend has given me the October number of Tue Littte Review. The 
vers libre poetry in the small magazine might easily be called “The Croucher At The 
Door” for all the sense to be made of it. In fear and trembling that my own un- 
worthy brain might finally have addled, relatives and friends were invited to peruse 
the contents of the volume. I thank heaven they could make nothing of it. 

One contribution entitled Cafe Sketches, by Arthur Davison Ficke, is herewith re- 
printed for the benefit of readers of this page who are denied access, and accom- 
panying the laugh, to Tue Littte Review. Mr. Ficke, after telling in the first verse 
that he is in a cafe, surrounded by a “cortege of seven waiters,” mourning for a 
“boundlessly curious lady,” recites in mournful meanderings : 


Presently persons will come out 
And shake legs. 
I do not want legs shaken. 
I want immortal souls shaken unreasonably. 
4 I want to see dawn spilled across the blackness 
Like a scrambled egg on the skillet ; 
I want miracles, wonders. 
Tidings out of deeps I do not know 
But I have a horrible suspicion 
That neither you 
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Nor your esteemed consort 

Nor I myself 

Can ever provide these simple things 
For which I am so patiently waiting. 


Base people! 
How I dislike you! 


Maybe you think this is funny, but certainly it is not intended to be. Seriousness, 
thick, black, dense seriousness is the keynote of THe Litrte Review. This is vers 
libre with a vengeance. “Persons will come out and shake legs. I do not want legs 
shaken.” Here we have the spirit of the dance! It is quite evident Mr. Ficke does 
not wish joy to be unconfined. 

There have been many descriptions of dawn, probably none so unique as “the 
dawn spilled across the blackness like a scrambled egg on the skillet”’ The second 
verse is short and to-the point, but it is much to be thankful for both in point of 
length and the statement that we are abhorred. 

In order to restore our thoughts to something sane, to take away from us the 
taste of such gibberish, consider for a moment the following eight lines by Harriet 
Howe, recently published in THr Literary Dicest. Comparison between the two 
authors is utterly impossible, totally unnecessary: 


SUNSET AFTER RAIN 


The cradle of the valley 
Is filled with floating mist, 
The summits of the mountains 
Are veiled in amethyst. 


The trees spread grateful branches 
Above a smiling sod, 

For thirsting slaked, for hunger fed, 
All things are praising God. 


Huntly Carter, London: 


The letter by C. Smith of Chicago, in the October issue of THe LirtLe Review, 
is so phenomenally stupid and so intellectually dishonest that it is almost beneath 
notice. If I consent to notice it, I do so in order to warn Smithsonian understudies 
that they will be severely dealt with if they attempt to repeat Smith’s brazen offence 
of writing to a significant journal and cooly suggesting that a single and relatively 
unimportant wrong attribution is to be regarded as a fair and honest sample of the 
whole subject matter of an article occupying several pages and mainly devoted to a 
metaphysical explanation of the origin and nature of poetry. Furthermore, suggest- 
ing that I am applying to a poet (Browning) a rigid test of poetry, seeking to prove 
his words poetically good or bad by my poetical experience, when as a matter of 
fact I am offering certain words, some of which are wrongly attributed to Browning, 
as indisputable evidence that in venting the emotions versifiers find descriptive figures 
efficacious. 

No doubt some of the words flaunted by Smith are wrongly attributed to Brown- 
ing. They are so wrongly attributed that anyone can see they are wrongly attributed. 
And any “sane, intelligent and decently responsible man” (to use Smith’s yellow press 
tautology) would have given me an opportunity of saying they are wrongly attributed 
before venturing to put on silly airs of hypercriticism. Then he would have learnt 
that the first and third line of the quotation belong oddly enough, to another piece of 
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poetry, and have got mixed up with Browning’s stuff in some unaccountable way. I 
have not the least idea how the mix took place. All I know is that my article was 
finished off in great haste to catch the mail. It was sent in handscript and not type- 
script. And there was no time to send me a proof; otherwise the quotation would 
certainly have been corrected, and the many errors which now appear in my article 
would have disappeared. I feel I am justified in saying it was not my intention to send 
the words which have crept into print by the discovery that I have actually written 
down Browning’s very words. Here is Browning: 


And the sun looked over the mountain’s rim: 
And straight was a path of gold for him, 
And the need of a world of men for me. 


The first line of the verse is missing. The three lines however serve the purpose of 
my comparison. I had also set down these lines by Browning: 


One lyric woman in her crocus vest, 
Woven of sea-wools. 


I intended to include this with my quotations. For here in my view is a figure 
as original and precisely felicitous as anything the Imagists have given us. 

That this dragging in of some wrongly attributed words—so obviously wrong 
as to deceive no one—for the sole purpose of discrediting an important article is dis- 
honest, is clear from the fact that Smith does not drag in any other quotation from 
the many given, nor produce any other evidence whatsoever in support of his con- 
tention that my article is inept and careless throughout. In fact he has nothing more 
damaging to offer than his own fatuous statement that he happens “to consider my 
article an ill-digested congeries of vague views”; which, when one comes to examine 
it is found to contain a baseless assertion and a clear admission that my article is 
above and beyond Smith’s head. 

As to the silliness of Smith’s letter, this may be judged from the following: 
Smith begins with the generalization that magazines die “whose pages are as a rule 
careless, inconsidered and inept” (note the repetition and consequent lack of thorough- 
ness). The publications of the capitalist press answer this description. The news 
sheets, for instance, are rotten with carelessness, inconsiderednes and ineptness. They 
would be rottener if they could. Yet they do not die. On the contrary they sell by 
the million. If so, then THe Litre Review should sell by the million. But Smith 
says it will die. And Smith is a careful, serviceable, and accurate man. 

By way of comparison Smith relieves himself of this matchless composition. 
“Your magazine will die,—as a steam engine would grow useless in which no direc- 
tion towards any cylinder was given to the indubitable forces generated in the boiler.” 
What is the precise meaning of this bombastic twaddle? In homely words, it means 
that a steam engine is (not “would grow”) useless when the steam power developed in 
its boiler is not utilised in any cylinder. Anyone who examines this analogy will 
agree with me that Smith is a careful, serviceable, and accurate man. 

From the general Smith comes to the particular and quotes what he is pleased to 
call an example of my “ineptitude and carelessness” as an example of the general ‘in- 
eptitude and carelessness” of Tue Littte Review. Without knowing anything as to 
the circumstances under which the wrongly attributed words found their way into 

‘int, without stopping to inquire to what extent I contributed to the mistake, and 
ie no other evidence whatsoever than the said wrongly attributed words, he pro- 
ceeds to saddle me with the astounding intention “to obliterate all sense of accuracy, 
all love of clear and rational communication, all fidelity to honest statement, and all 
interest in truth” (which makes four ways of uttering the same inverifiable statement). 

Finally Smith challenges the editor of Tue Lirrte Review to print his ghastly 
ineptitude. She has taken the short way and done so. It serves Smith right. 
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M. Silverman, Chicago: 

Your last issue is a failure—with two exceptions, Miss Goldman's article on 
“Preparedness” and Mr. Hecht’s letter. Both of them are human, understandable, 
and sincere. They shout—but do not roar. All the others are ostentatious, plebeian, 
and lack artistic restraint. They are not beautiful. They holler and produce a sense 
of heaviness and overexertion. Sympathy and politeness are apparently the cardinal 
virtues of the highly esteemed editor. Hence this “democratic” hash. 

To be more specific: Your editorial, “Toward Revolution,” is the acme of non- 
sense. I tried to take you seriously but I couldn’t. It is pamphletory, and should 
have no place in THe Littte Review. 

“The Ecstasy of Pain” is a stage hurricane, and, to paraphrase Mr. Goldbeck, it 
is like Chicago: vast, but not impressive. It lacks artistic touch and symmetrical 
wholeness. The fourth paragraph is excellent. The rest was unnecessary. The 
fragmentary mind of Mr.-Kaun is phosphorescent, produces tiny sparks which are 
soon lost in the darkness. Higher mathematics is the best remedy for Mr. Kaun’s 
mind. 

“The Spring Recital” is a bore. The author of The “Genius” seems to have a 
mania for torturing the innocent public. I read “The Spring Recital” twice, yes 
twice; and when I got through with it I felt extremely uncomfortable. I don’t under- 
stand it and it doesn’t mean anything to me. I challenge anyone to explain to me: 
What does this piece of “dramatic” ‘“quatch’ mean? 

All the other articles—well, they are harmless. 


Woods Dargan, Darlington, S. C.: 

I enclose a check for $1.50, and ask that you enter my name for one year’s sub- 
scription—that is, if you will let one of the rabble creep in. Frankly, I know no more 
about art (with a capital A or otherwise) than a rabbit. I don’t even know what 
an “Imagist” is! And for the life of me I cannot understand why the temperamental, 
fussy gentleman named Alexander S. Kaun should not use a singular verb with a 
singular noun, just like ordinary people. But when he says, as he does in the first 
line of the fourth paragraph of his article, “the dearer a person or a thing are to me, 
etc.,” I know there must be intellectual purpose in it, some esoteric effect that gets 
to the cultured few but passes over my head; so I bow before the unknown beauty 
of it, thinking, “Odd, but no doubt it’s all right.’ 

Also, to my untutored mind, the frequent use of profanity in an everyday, con- 
verSational way in two or three of the articles is amusing, and makes me wonder. 
It reminds me of the days when I first took up the art, and used to feel a shudder of 
delight when I ripped out a good, mouth-filling, “Damn it all to hell!” Perhaps it has 
lost its charm for me as a literary ornament because I swear so much myself, just as 
a matter of habit without deriving the oldtime pleasure from it. 

Other places where these boys put it all over me are in music and Russians. It 
is one of my secret sorrows that I know I know nothing about music. I like it, but 
it never occurs to me to fade away and fill an early grave if I hear somebody’s noc- 
turne murdered—that is, if I know it is being murdered, which is highly unlikely. And 
as to the Russians, old Dostoevsky is my limit so far, but I’m game, and am going 
in for all the others,—the more gloomy and morbid the better. 

Then, there’s this Mr. Theodore Dreiser. As we say in this neck of the woods, 
in our uncouth manner, “He must be a bear-cat.” (By the way, I’d give a lot to know 
what “demiurge” means in the sense in which it is applied to him. Mr. Masters used it 
in The New York Times some weeks ago, and now I find it again in Mr. Powys’ 
appreciation. I don’t know what they mean.) Well, I’ve had his book, The “Genius,” 
for sometime, and mean to read it all as soon as I can get round to it. Perhaps I'll 
know what “demiurge” means then—but I doubt it. 
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For all that I have said I would not have you think that I am wholly lacking in 
soul. I have some things in common with these fellows, for I have no religion or 
morals, and I enjoy getting drunk, riotously, gloriously drunk, once or twice a year. 

And now, after telling you at more length than any decent person should what 
has puzzled me in your Review, permit me to say what I like. The first part of your 
own contribution, “Life Itself,” strikes me as the real thing. I understand all that, 
being a common person. For the last part, as I’ve said, I know nothing of art, and 
life doesn’t mean those things to me, naturally. But I like it. I can, after a fashion, 
see how it might mean them. The review of Dreiser by Mr. Powys that I have men- 
tioned already is good writing and good sense. How true it is, I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to guess. Then, Mr. Edgar Masters always writes vividly, deeply. I am glad to 
add “So We Grew Together” to what I know of his stuff. It is almost as good a 
portrait and short story as some of the best of the Anthology. 

That fellow Ben Hecht can write. Personally, I have a sort of leaning toward 
the dregs, but, as a general thing, I don’t know that there’s much use in writing 
about them just so. But he’s certainly good. He can write. I never heard of him 
before, but I shall look out for him in future. 

For the sake of what I find good I’m willing to put up with what I fail to grasp, 
and so I look forward to much pleasure and instruction from THe Lrrrte Review. 
Luck to it. As long as you, Miss Lowell, Mr. Masters, and Mr. Hecht contribute, 
so long will it be cheap at any price. And, who knows? I may yet learn from my 
friend Mr. Kaun the hidden beauties of a singular subject with a plural verb. 


The January-February Issue 
On account of having no funds during Janu- 
ary we have been forced to combine the two 
issues. Subscriptions will be extended accord- 


ingly. 
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BLACKSTONE HOTEL 


French Room 


Eight talks on Literature, Art and the Drama on 
successive Saturday afternoons at half-past three, during 
the entire months of January and February, beginning 
January the eighth. 


Lecturer 


JESSE QUITMAN 


Saturday, January 29th, 3:30—Subject to be announced. 
Saturday, February 5th, 3:30—Subject to be announced. 
Saturday, February 12th, 3:30—Subject to be announced. 
Saturday, February 19th, 3:30—Subject to be announced. 
Saturday, February 26th, 3:30—Subject to be announced. 


An Invitation Cordially Extended 
No Door Fee 


Free Coal to Those Who Can’t 
Afford to Buy It 


Nobody is going to be cold this winter if the Consumers Company can help it. We even 
want those who can’t afford to pay for coal now, to use Consumers coal, because at some time 
in the future their circumstances may change; they may be able to pay for coal then and if they 
once use Consumers coal they will never use any other. In any event we want them to keep warm. 

You can call it either charity or advertising, it makes no difference to us as long as we 
accomplish the results we are after, but we will give 50 pounds of coal free every day, as we 
have for the past three winters, on presentation at any of our yards listed below of our coal 
certificates which may be had from any Physician, Minister, Priest, Rabbi, Newspaper, the Salva- 
tion Army, the Volunteers of America, Associated Charities, the Visiting Nurses Association, any 
Woman’s Club or Charitable Organization. And we give it freely without any fuss or foolishness. 


Last year we distributed 70,720 fifty-pound lots of Consumers coal. You may 
call them advertising samples or charity just as you choose. In either event we know 
that we kept 70,720 families warm. ‘his is our Christmas offering and in this man- 
ner we propose to make Christmas last all winter. If we profit by it later—when 
these good folks are in position to become paying customers, you won’t care, will you? 
We think not. 

Consumers Company 
FRED W. UPHAM, President. 
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BUY YOUR BOOKS HERE 


If you wish to assist The Little Review without cost to yourself you may 
order books—any book—from the Gotham Book Society and The Little 
Review will be benefitted by the sales. By this method The Little Review 
hopes to help solve a sometimes perplexing business problem—whether the 
book you want is listed here or not the Gotham will supply your needs. 
Price the same, or in many instances much less, than were you to order 
direct from the publisher. All books are exactly as advertised. Send P. O. 
Money Order, check, draft or postage stamps. Order direct from the 
Gotham Book Society, 142 W. 23rd St., N. Y., Dept. K. Don’t fail to 
mention Department K. Here are some suggestions of the books the 
Gotham Book Society is selling at publishers’ prices. All prices cover 


postage charges. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 


SEVEN SHORT PLAYS. By Lady Gregory. Con- 
tains the following plays by the woman who holds 
one of the three places of most importance in the 
modern Celtic movement, and is chiefly responsible for 
the Irish theatrical development of recent years: 
“Spreading the News,’’ ‘‘Hyacinth Halvey,’”’ ‘‘The Ris- 
ing of the Moon,” ‘‘The Jackdaw,’’ ‘‘The Workhouse 
Ward,’’ ‘‘The Traveling Man,’’ ‘‘The Gaol Gate,’’ to- 
gether with music for songs in the plays and explanatory 
notes. Send $1.60. 


THE MAN WHO MARRIED A DUMB WIFE. By 
Anatole France. 
Illustrated. 
play mentioned by Rabelais. 


Translated by Curtis Hidden Page. 
Founded on the plot of an old but lost 
Sent 85c. 


THE GARDENER. By Rabindranath Tagore. The 
famous collection of lyrics of love and life by the Nobel 
Prizeman. Send $1.35. 


DOME OF MANY-COLORED GLASS. 
the Poems of Amy Lowell. Send $1.35. 


SPOON RIVER ANTHOLOGY, 
ters. Send $1.35. 


DREAMS AND DUST. 
other verse forms in which the 
cheerfulness. Send $1.28. 


SOME IMAGIST POETS. An Anthology. The best 
recent work of Richard Aldington, ‘‘H. D.,’’ John Gould, 
Fletcher, F. S. Flint, D. H. Lawrence and Amy Lowell. 


83c, postpaid. 


THE AGES OF WAR. By J. Wiegand and Wil- 
helm 8 rrelman. A play in three acts, dedicated to 
the Friehds of Peace. Life in Russia during Russo- 
Japanese War. Translated by Amelia Von Ende. 
Send 95c. 


THE DAWN (Les Aubes). A symbolic war play, by 
Emile Verhaeren, the poet of the Belgians. The author 
approaches life through the feelings and passions. Send 
$1.10. 


New Ed. of 
By Edgar Lee Mas- 


A book of lyrics, ballads and 
major key is that of 


CHILD OF THE AMAZONS, and other Poems by 
Max Eastman. 
ing line.’”’—-Vida D. Scudder. ‘“‘A 


form and feeling.”,—-Wm. Marion Reedy. 


‘‘Mr, Eastman has the gift of the sing- 
poet of beautiful 
Send $1.10. 


THE POET IN THE DESERT. 
Scott Wood. A series of rebel poems from the Great 


By Charles Erskine 


Life and all 
Octavo gray boards. 


American Desert, dealing with Nature, 
phases of Revolutionary Thought. 
Send $1.10. 


CHALLENGE. By Louis Untermeyer. ‘‘No other 
contemporary poet has more independently and imperi- 
ously voiced the dominant thought of the times.’’— 
Philadelphia North American. Send $1.10. 


ARROWS IN THE GALE. 
introduction by Helen Keller. 
thrilling poem “The Cage.’’ 


By Arturo Giovannitti, 
This book contains the 
Send $1.10. ’ 


SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE. By James Oppenheim. 
“A rousing volume, full of vehement protest and splen- 
dor.’’ Beautifully bound. Send $1.35. 


AND PIPPA DANCES. By Gerhart Hauptmann. A 
mystical tale of the glassworks, in four acts. Trans- 
lated by Mary Harned. Send 95c. 


AGNES BERNAUER. By Frederick Hebbel. A 
tragedy in five acts. Life in Germany in 15th century. 
Translated by Loueen Pattie. Send 95c. 


IN CHAINS (‘‘Les Tenailles’’). By Paul Hervieu. 
In three acts. A powerful arraignment of ‘‘Marriage a 
La Mode.’’ Translated by Ysidor Asckenasy. Send 95c. 


SONGS OF LOVE AND REBELLION, Covington 
Hall’s best and finest poems on Revolution, Love and 
Miscellaneous Visions. Send 56c. 


RENAISSANCE, By Holger Drachman, A _ melo- 
drama. Dealing with studio life in Venice, 16th cen- 
tury. Translated by Lee M. Hollander. Send 95c. 


THE MADMAN DIVINE. By Jose Echegaray. Prose 
drama in four acts. Translated by Elizabeth Howard 
West. Send 95c. 


TO THE STARS, By Leonid Andreyieff. Four acts. A 
glimpse of young Russia in the throes of the Revolu- 
tion. Time: The Present. Translated by Dr. A. 
Goudiss. Send 95c. 


PHANTASMS, By Roberto Bracco. 
acts, translated by Dirce St. Cyr. 


THE HIDDEN SPRING. By Roberto Bracco. A 
drama in four acts, translated by Dirce St. Cyr. Send 
95ce. 


A drama in four 
Send 95c. 


THE DRAMA LEAGUE SERIES, A series of modern 
plays, published for the Drama League of America, 
Attractively bound. 
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THE THIEF, By Henry Bernstein. (Just Out). 


A FALSE SAINT. By Francois de Curel. 

THE TRAIL OF THE TORCH. By Paul Hervieu. 
MY LADY’S DRESS. By Edward Knoblauch. 

A WOMAN’S WAY. 


THE APOSTLE. By Paul Hyacinthe Loyson. 
Fach of the above books 82c, postpaid. 


DRAMATIC WORKS, VOLUME VI. By Gerhart 
Hauptmann. The sixth volume, containing three of 
Hauptmann’s later plays. Send $1.60. 


THE DAWN (Les Aubes), A symbolic war play, by 
Emile Verhaeren, the poet of the Belgians. “The 
author approaches life through the feelings and passions. 
His dramas express the vitality and strenuousness of 
his people.’’ Send $1.10. 


THE GREEK COMMONWEALTH, 
Zimmern. Send $3.00. 


EURIPIDES: ‘‘Hippolytus,’’ ‘‘Bacchae,’’ Aristophanes’ 


By Thompson Buchanan. 


By Alfred A. 


“Frogs.’’ Translated by Gilbert Murray. Send $1.75. 
THE TROJAN WOMEN, Translated by Gilbert Mur- 
ray. Send 85c. 
MEDEA, Translated by Gilbert Murray. Send 85c. 
ELECTRA, Translated by Gilbert Murray. Send 85c. 
ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By Gilbert Mur- 
ray. Send $2.10. 
EURIPIDES AND HIS AGE. By Gilbert Murray. 
Send T5c. 


GENERAL 


VAGRANT MEMORIES. By William Winter. Illustrated. 
The famous dramatic critic tells of his associations with the 
drama for two generations. Send $3,25. 


THE NEARING CASE. By Lightner Witmer. A complete 
account of the dismissal of Professor Nearing fron: the 
University of Pennsylvania, containing the indictment, the 
evidence, the arguments, the summing up and all the im- 
portant papers in the case, with some indication of its im- 
portance to the question of free speech. 


THE ART OF THE MOVING PICTURE. 
say. Send $1.60. 


WRITING AND SELLING A PLAY. By Fanny Cannon. 
A practical book by a woman who is herself an actress. a 
Playwright, a professional reader and critic of play manu- 
scripts, and has also staged and directed plays. Send $1.60. 


GLIMPSES OF THE COSMOS. A Mental Autobiography. 
By Lester F, Ward. Vol. IV. The fourth in the series 
of eight volumes which will contain the collected essays 
of Dr. Ward. Send $2.65. 


EVERYMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA is the cure for inefficiency. 
It is the handiest and cheapest form of modern collected 
Imowledge, and should be in every classroom, every office, 
every home. Twelve volumes In box. Cloth. Send $6.00. 

Three Other Styles of Binding. Mail your order today. 


NIETZSCHE. By Dr. 
of Nietzsche. Send $1.25. 


60c Dostpaid. 
By Vachel Lind- 


Georg Brandes, the discoverer 


WAR AND CULTURE. By John Cowper Powys. 


SHATTUCK’S PARLIAMENTARY ANSWERS. By Har- 
riette R. Shattuck. Alphabetically arranged for all ques- 
tions Hkely to arise in Women’s organizations. 16mo. Cloth. 
87c postpaid. Flexible Leather Edition. Full Gilt Edges. 
Net $1.10 postpaid. 


Send 70c. 


EAT AND GROW THIN. By Vance Thompson. A collec- 
tion of the hitherto unpublished Mahdah menus and recipes for 
which Americans have been paying fifty-guinea fees to 
fashionable physitians in order to escape the tragedy of 
growing fat. Cloth. Send $1.10, 


FORTY THOUSAND QUOTATIONS. By Charles Noel 
Douglas. These 40,000 prose and poetical quotations are 
selscted ony = aria ie rapettarra=t serene and modern times, 

ed according to su . ,000 pages, and are 
Provided with a thumb index. $3.15, postpaid. r : 
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THE CRY FOR JUSTICE. An anthology of the litera- 
nie be social protest, edited by Upton Sinclair. Introduc- 
tion by Jack London. ‘‘The work is world-literature, 48 
well ag the Gospel of a universal humanism.’’ Contains the 
writings of philosophers, poets, novelists, social reformers, 
selected from twenty-five languages, covering a period of five 
thousand years. Inspiring to every thinking man and woman; 
a handbook of reference to all students of social conditions. 
955 pages, including 32 illustrations. Cloth Binding, vellum 
cloth, price very low for so large a book. Send $2.00. 
Three-quarter Leather Binding, a handsome and durahle 
library style, specially suitable for presentation. Sand $3.56. 


MY CHILDHOOD. By Maxim Gorky. The autobiography 
of the famous Russian novelist up to his seventeenth year. 
An astounding human document and an explanation (perhaps 
unconscious) of the Russian national character. Frontispiece 
portrait. 8vo. 308 pages. $2.00 net, postage 10 cents. 
(Ready Oct. 14). 


AFFIRMATIONS. By Havelock Ellls. A discussion of 
some of the fundamental questions of life and morality as 


expressed in, or suggested by, literature. The subjects of the 
five studies are Nietzsche, Zola, Huysmans, Casanova and St. 
Francis of Assiassi. Send $1.87. 

LITERATURE 


COMPLETE WORKS. Maurice Maeterlinck. The Essays, 
10 vols., per vol., net $1.75, The Plays, 8 vols., per vol., 
net $1.50. Poems, 1 yvol., net $1.50. Volumes sold separately. 


In uniform style, 19 volumes. Limp green leather, flexible 
cover, thin paper, gilt top, 12mo. Postage added. 
INTERPRETATIONS OF _ LITERATURE. By Lafcadio 


A remarkable work. lLafcadio Hearn became as 
English litera - 


Hearn. J 
nearly Japanese as an Occidental can become. 


yee interpreted from a new angle in this book. Send 
BERNARD SHAW: A Critical Study, By P. P,. Howe. 
Send $2.15. 
MAURICE MAETERLINCK: A Critical Study. By Una 
Taylor, 8vo, Send $2.15. 


LE B. YEATS: A Critical Study. By Forest Reid. Send 


DEAD SOULS. Nikolai 
translated from the Russian. 


Gogol’s great humorous classic 


Send $1.25. 


ENJOYMENT OF POETRY. By Max Eastman. 
book is a masterpiece,’’ 
By mail, $1.35. 


THE PATH OF GLORY. By Anatole France. Ilus- 
trated. 8vo. Cloth. An English edition of a remarkable 
book that M. Anatole France has written to be sold for the 
benefit of disabled soldiers. The original French is printed 
alongside the English translation. Send $1.35. 


“Fis 
says J. B. Kerfoot in Life. 


THE PILLAR OF FIRE: A Profane Baccalaureate. By 
Seymour Deming. Takes up and treats with satire and with 
logical analysis such questions as, What is a college educa- 
tion? What is a college man? What is the aristocracy of 
intellect ?’—searching pitilessly into and through the whole 
question of collegiate training for life. Send $1.10. 


IVORY APES AND PEACOCKS. By James Huneker. A 
collection of essays in Mr. Huneker’s well-known brilliant 
style, of which some sre critical discussions upon the work 
and personality of Conrad, Whitman, Tolstoy, Dostcievsky, 
and the younger Russians, while others deal with music, 


art, and social topics. The title is borrowed from_ the 
Stee of Solomon’s ship trading with Tarshish. Send 
INTERPRETATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.  B; 


Lafcadio Hearn. Two volumes. Mr. Hearn, who was at 
once a scholar, & genius, and a master of English style, 
interprets in this volume the literature of which he was 3 
student, {ts masterpieces, and its masters, for the benefit, 
originally, of the race of his adoption. $6.50, postpaid. 


IDEALS AND REALITIES 


IN R 
Buy Pines Keopetkien USSIAN LITERATURE, 


Send $1.60. 


VISIONS AND REVISIONS. By John Cowper Powys. A 
Book of Literary Devotions. Send $2.10. po hes 


SIX FRENCH POETS. By Amy Lowell. First Englist 
book to contain a minute and careful study of Verhaeren, 
Albert Samain, Remy de Gourmont, Henru de Régnier, Francis 
Jammes and Paul Fort. Send $2.75. 


Bee eee echt pla Las By Maurics 
ng. Intimate studies o: ‘olstoi, , Gi in 
Dostoevsky. Send $2.00. ee ea eee 
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FICTION 


THE TURMOIL. By Booth Tarkington. A beautiful story 
of young love and modern business. Send $1.45. 

SET OF SIX. By Joseph Conrad. Short stories. Scrib- 
ner. Send $1.50. 


AN ANARCHIST WOMAN. By H. Hapgood. This ex- 
troardinary novel points out the nature, the value and also 
the tragic limitations of the social rebel. Published at 
$1.25 net; our price, 60c., postage paid. 


THE HARBOR. By Ernest Poole. A novel of remarkable 
power and vision in which are depicted the great changes 
ane place in American life, business and ideals. ‘Send 


MAXIME GORKY. 
the Vagabond Series. 
60c., Postage paid. 


SANINE. By Artzibashef. The sensational Russian novel 
now obtainable in English. Send $1.45. 


A FAR COUNTRY. Winston Churchill’s new novel is 
another realistic and faithful picture of contemporary American 
a more daring than “The Inside of the Cup.’ Send 


oa RE MIND OF THE RACE. 
by Wells? He now admits it may 
ee an ‘‘ambiguous introduction’ by him. Anyhow it's 
a rollicking set of stories, written to delight you. Send $1.45. 


Twenty-six and One and other stories 
Published at $1.25; our price 


Was it written 
have been. it 


NEVER TOLD TALES. Presents in the form of fiction, 
in language which is simplicity a a the disastrous 

of sexual ignorance. The book 
reached the ninth edition It Fi be everyoue, 
Physician and layman, especially those contemplating mar- 
riage. Cloth. Send $1.10. 


PAN’S GARDEN. By Algernon Blackwood. 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. By James Stephens. Send $1.60. 


THE INVISIBLE EVENT. By J. D. Beresford. Jacob 
, Writer and weakling, the 
love of a superb woman. - 
trilogy: ‘‘The Early History of Jacob Stahl,’ “‘A Candidate 
for a pate “The Invisible Event.’’ Three volumes, boxed. 
Sen ‘ 


OSCAR ee Ss 
leather. 


Send $1.60. 


WORKS. Ravenna edition. Red limp 


oa Mr W. : Duchess of Padua, Pi 

“The Sphinx,’’ ‘‘The Ballad of Gaol,”’ and Uncol- 
lected Pieces), Lady indermere’s Fan, A ——— of No 
Importance, An Ideal Husband, The L Being 


Earnest, A House of Pomegranates, Intentions, De Profundis 


and Prison Letters, Essays (‘Historical Criticism,” “E 
Renaissance,” “London Models,” ‘‘Poems in Prose’), Salome, 
La Sainte Guurtisans. Send $1.35 for each book. 

THE RAT-PIT. By Patrick MacGill. A novel by the 


navvy-poet who sprang suddenly into attention with his 
“Children of the Dead End.’’ This story is mainly about a 
boarding house in Glasgow called “‘The Rat-Pit,’” and the 
very poor who are its frequenters. Send $1.35. 


oro AMETHYST RING. By Anatole France. Translated 
B. Drillien. $1.85 postpaid. 

CRAINQUEBILLE. By Anatole France. Translated by 
Winifred Stevens. The story of a costermonger who is 
turned from a dull-witted and inoffensive creature by the 
hounding of the police and the too rigorous measures of the 
law into a desperado. Send $1.8. 


AUS OF PERE LACHAISE. By Anna Strunsky 

Walling Records the spiritual development of a gifted 
young woman who becomes an actress and devotes herself 
to the social revolution. Send $1.10. 


“GENIUS.” 


SALEM. By Selma Lagerlof. Translated by Velma 

The scene is a little Swedish village whose in- 
habitan are bound in age-old custom and are asleep in 
their narrow provincial life. The story tells of their awaken- 
ing, of the tremendous social and religious upheaval that 
takes place among them, and of the heights of self-sacrifice 
to which they mount. Send $1.45. 


BREAKING-POINT. By Michael Artzibashef. A ocom- 
prehensive picture Russian life by the author of 
“Sanine.’’ Send $1.35. 


itil mpc AO I By 


THE By Theodore Dreiser. Send $1.60. 


JER 
Swan 


Apton Tchekoff. Trans- 


; es which _—— the Russian 
teh nature and civilisation. Send $1.4 


A TO 


THE FREELANDS. By John Galsworthy. Gives a large 
and vivid presentation of English life under the stress ot 
modem social conflict, centering upon 


& romance of boy 
and-girl love—that theme in which Galsworthy excels all 
his contemporaries. Send $1.45. 

FIDELITY. Susan Glaspell’s greatest novel. The author 
calls it ‘“‘The story of a woman's love—of what that love 
impels her to do—what it makes of her.” Send $1.45. 

WOOD AND STONE. By John Cowper Powys. An Epoch 
Making Novel. Send $1.60. 

RED FLEECE. By Will Lexington Comfort. A story of the 


Russian reyolutionists and the proletariat in general in the 
Great War, and how they risk execution by preaching peace 
even in the trenches. Exciting, understanding, and exerlasting- 
ly true; for Comfort himself is soldier and revolutionist as 
well as artist. He is our American Artsibacheft ; one of 
ue ny few American masters of the “‘new fiction.” Send 


THE STAR ROVER. By Jack London. Frontispiece in 
colors by Jay Hambidge. A man unjustly accused of mur- 
der is sentenced to imprisonment and finally sent to execu- 
tion, but proves the supremacy of mind over matter by suc- 
ceeding, after long practice, in loosing his spirit from his 
body and sending it on ae quests through va universe, 
finally cheating the gallows in this way. Send $1. 


THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT. By H. G. Wells. Tells 
the story of the life of one man, its many complica- 
tions with the lives of es both men and women of varied 
station, and his wanderings over many parts of the globe in 
es = for the best and noblest kind of life. $1.60, 
postpaid. 


SEXOLOGY 


Here is the great sex book of the day: TForel’s THE 
SEXUAL QUESTION. A acientific, paych hygienic 
legal and sociological work for the cultured classes. By 
Europe’s foremost nerve specialist. Chapter on ‘“‘love and 
other irridations of the sexual appetite’ a profound revelation 
of human emotions. Degeneracy . Birth 

be all dealing with 


discussed. Should in the hands of 
domestic relations. Medical edition $5.50. Same book, 
cheaper binding, now $1.60 

Painful childbirth in this age of scien progress is un- 


necessary. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT TWILIGHT SLEEP, by 
Hanna Rion by 


Mrs. Ver Beck), is 


personal investigation of the Freiburg method of painless 


childbirth. Send $1.62. 


FREUD’S THEORIES OF THE NEUROSES. By Dr. 
Hitschmann. A brief and clear summary of Freud’s ae: 
ories. Price, $2 


PLAIN FACTS peeut A GREAT EVIL. By Christobel 
Pankhurst. One of the strongest and frankest books ores 
written, depicting the dangers of promiscuity in men. 

book was once suppressed by Anthony Comstock. Sond 
(paper) 60c, (cloth) $1.10. 


SEXUAL LIFE OF WOMAN. 
(Prague). An epitome of the subject. Sold only to physi- 
cians, jurists, clergymen and educators. Send $5.50. 


KRAFFT-EBING’S PSYCHOPATHIA SEXUALIS, Only 
authorized English translation of 12th German Edition. By 
F. J. Rebman. Sold only to physicians, jurists, clergymen 
ae educators, Price, $435. Special thin paper edition, 


By Dr. E. Heinrich Kisch 


THE SMALL Ea DEA cle 1S IT IMMORAL OR 
INJURIOUS? By Dr. Drysdale. The question of 
birth control cannot be intelligentiy discussed without knowl- 
wi of the facts and figures herein contained. $1.10, post- 
paid. 


MAN AND WOMAN. By Dr. 
most authority on sexual characteristics. 
tion. Send $1.60. 


A new book by Dr. Robinson: THE LIMITATION OF 
OFFSPRING BY THE PREVENTION OF PREGNANCY. 
The enormous benefits of the practice to individuals, society 
aT tine race pointed out end all objections answered. Send 


Havelock Ellis, the fore- 
A new (5th) edi- 


WHAT LS ame SHOULD KNOW. By Margaret 
Sanger. Send 5. 

WHAT EVERY aeraee SHOULD KNOW. By Margaret 
Sanger. Send 36 cents 


yh THEORY OF PSYCHOANALYSIS. By Dr. C. Jung. 
concise statement - the aspects of the paycho- 
caper hypothea¢s. $1. 
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SELECTED PAPERS ON HYSTERIA AND OTHER 
PSYCHONEUROSES. By Prof. S. Freud, M.D. A selec- 
tion of some of the more important of Freud’s writings. 
Send $2.50. 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEXUAL THEORY. By 
John C. Van Dyke. Fully illustrated. New edition revised 
and rewritten. Send $1.60. 


THREE CONTRIBUTIONS TO SEXUAL THEORY. By 
Prof. Sigmund Freud. The psychology of psycho-sexual 
development. Price, $2. 


FUNCTIONAL PERIODICITY. An experimental study of 
the mental and motor abilities of women during menstru- 
ation by Leta Stetter Hollingworth. Cloth, $1.15. Paper, 


ART 


MICHAEL ANGELO, 
full-page ustrations. 
tion of the genius of Michael Angelo. 


INTERIOR DECORATION: ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Frank Alvah Parsons. Illustrated. $3.25, postpaid. 


THE BARBIZON PAINTERS. By Arthur Hoeber. One 
hundred illustrations in sepia, reproducing characteristic work 
of the school. $1.90, postpaid. 


By Romain Rolland. Twenty-two 
A critical and tlluminating exposi- 
$2.65, postpaid. 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. By Arthur 
Elson. Illustrated. Gives in outline a general musical edu- 
cation, the evolution and history of music, the lives and 
works of the great composers, the various musical forms and 
their analysis, the instruments and their use, and several 
special topics. $3.75, postpaid. 


MODERN PAINTING: ITS TENDENCY AND MEANING. 
By Willard Huntington Wright, author of ‘‘What Nietzsche 
Taught,’’ etc. Four color plates and 24 illustrations. ‘‘Mod- 
ern Painting’’ givés—for the first time in any language— 
@ clear, compact review of all the important activities of 
modern art which began with Delacroix and ended only with 
the war. Send $2.75. 


THE ROMANCE OF LEONARD! 
Anderson. Photogravure frontispiece and 16 illustrations in 
half-tone. Sets forth the great artist as a man so pro- 
foundly interested in and closely allied with every movement 
of his age that he might be called an incarnation of the 
Renaissance. $3.95, postpaid. 


THE COLOUR OF PARIS. By Lucien Descaves. Large 
8vo. New edition, with 60 illustrations printed in four 
colors from paintings by the Japanese artist, Yoshio Markina. 
By the members of the Academy Goncourt under the general 
editorship of M. Lucien Descaves. Send $3.30. 


DA VINCI. By A. J. 


SCIENCE AND SOCIOLOGY 


CAUSES AND CURES OF CRIME. 
criminology from the bio-social viewpoint. By Thomas Speed 
Mosby, former Pardon Attorney, State of Missouri, member 
American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology, ete. 
356 pages, with 100 original illustrations. Price, $2.15, 
postpaid. : 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELAXATION. 
Patrick. A notable and unusually interesting volume ex- 
plaining the importance of sports, laughter, profanity, the 
use of alcohol and even war as furnishing needed relaxation 
to the higher nerve centres, Send 88a. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF THE UNCONSCIOUS. 
Jung, of the University of Zurich. 
M.. Hinkle, 


A popular study of 


ByaiGy ats ow: 


By Dr Gc. iG, 
Translated by Beatrice 
M.D., of the Neurological Department of Cornell 
University and of the New York Post-Graduate Medical 
School. This remarkable work does for psychology what the 
theory of evolution did for biology; and promises an equally 
profound change in the thought of mankind. A very impor- 
tant book. Large 8vo. Send $4.40. 


SOCIALIZED GERMANY. By Frederic C. Howe, author 
of ‘‘The Modern City and Its Problems,’’ etc., etc.; Commis- 
sioner of Immigration at the Port of New York. ‘The real 
peril to the other powers of western civilization lies in the 
fact that Germany is more intelligently organized than the 
rest of the world.’’ This book is @ frank attempt to explain 
this efficiency. $1.00, postpaid. 


SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS OF TODAY. 
T. W. Corbin. The modern uses of explosives, 
and the most interesting kinds of chemicals are 
young and old. Send $1.60. 


THE HUNTING WASPS. By J. Henri Fabre. 12mo. 
Bound in uniform style with the other books by the same 
author. In the same exquisite vein as ‘‘The Life of the 
Spider,’’ ‘‘The Life of the Fly,’’ etc. Send $1.60. 


SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW. By John Dewey and Evelyn 
Dewey. Illustrated. A study of a number of the schools 
of this country which are using advanced methods of ex- 
perimenting with new ideas in the teaching and management 
of children. The practical methods are described and the 
$7 60. which informs them is analyzed and discussed. Send 
1,60. 


THE RHYTHM OF LIFE. 
A discussion of harmony in music and color, 
fiuence on thought and character. $1.60, postpaid. 


THE FAITHFUL. By John Masafield. 
founded on a famous legend of Japan. 


INCOME. By Scott Nearing. An economic value is cre- 
ated amounting to, say, $100. What part of that is re- 
turned to the laborer, what part to the manager, what part 
to the property owner? This problem the suthor discusses 
in detail, after which the other issues to which it leads 
are presented. Send $1.25. 


THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY. By Gibert Murray. Ao 
account of the greatest system of organized thought that the 
mind of man had built up in the Graeco-Roman world 
before the coming of Christianity. Dr. Murray exercises his 
ead Heed for making himself clear and _ interesting. 
Sen c. 


A MESSAGE TO THE MIDDLE CLASS. By Seymour 
Deming. A clarion call so radical that it may well provoke 
@ great tumult of discussion and quicken a deep and per- 
haps sinister impulse to act. Send 60c. 


ORIFT AND MASTERY. 
Tent unrest. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS. By H. G. Wells. 
feasion of Faith and a Rule of Life. Send $1.60. 


THE SOCIALISTS AND THE WAR. By William English 
Walling. No Socialist can adequately discuss the war with- 
out the knowledge that this remarkable new book holds, 
512 pages. Complete documentary statement of the position 
of the Socialists of all countries. Send $1.50. 


Illustrated. By 
electricity, 
revealed to 


By Charles Brodle Patterson. 
and its in- 


A three-act tragedy 
$1.35, postpaid. 


An attempt to diagnose the cur- 
By Walter Lipmann. Send $1.60. 


A con- 


DREAMS AND MYTHS. By Dr. Karl Abraham. A lucid 
presentation of Freud's theory of dreams. A study in com- 
peeve Temes from the standpoint of dream psychology. 

ce, 25. 


WHAT WOMEN WANT. 


By 
Hale. $1.35 net; 


postage, lfc. 


Beatrice Forbes-Robertson 


ARE WOMEN PEOPLE? A collection of clever woman suf- 
nace Madea The best since Mrs. Gilman. Geo. H. Doran 
. Send T5ec. 


HOW_IT FEELS TO BE THE HUSBAND OF A 
FRAGETTE. By ‘‘Him.”’ 
Send 60c. 


SUF. 
Illustrated by Mary Wilson Preston. 


ON DREAMS. By Prof. Sigmund Freud. Authorized 
English translation by Dr. M. D. Eder. Introduction by 
Prof. W. Leslie Mackenzie. This classia now obtainable for 


$1.10. 


MODERN WOMEN. By Gustay Kobbe. Terse, pithy, 
highly dramatic studies in the overwrought feminism of the 
day. <A clever book. Send $1.10. 


STIS eee ee eee De De Dee es Te Tr 


GOTHAM BOOK SOCIETY 


Marlen E. Pew, Gen. Megr., Dept. K, 142 West 23rd St., New York 
“You Can Get Any Book on Any Subject” 
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THE BLAST 


These days of great struggles urgently demand a militant labor voice to aid 
the workers in their battles. 


The Blast will be such a voice. A revolutionary labor weekly, edited by 
ALEXANDER BERKMAN. 

The time has come to gather together, so to speak, the scattered forces of 
discontent and help them find definite expression. 

I am planning to have for The Blast regular correspondences from the 
various industrial centers of America, Europe and Australia. I hold that one 
of the most important things in the publication of a revolutionary weekly is to 
keep the rebels throughout the world in closer touch with each other and in- 
formed of the labor and revolutionary situation in the different countries. It 
helps to stimulate the spirit of solidarity and encourage activity. 

The other departments of The Blast will be: a strong anti-militarism and 
anti-preparedness column; a page dealing with the vital, social and economic 
questions; a “Chain Gang”’ department, containing news from Labor’s prisoners 
of war—on trial and in prison—stories of prison life, etc.; a column devoted to 
the discussion of special labor questions and general human problems; a Chil- 
dren’s Department, with the view of ultimately establishing a circle of Ferrer 
Schools throughout the country. 

First issue of The Blast, January 15th, 1916. 

The life of the paper and the success of its work will depend upon your 
interest and co-operation. 

Send subscriptions or contributions to The Blast, Box 661, San Francisco. 


REVOLT 


The stormy petrel of the revolutionary movement. 


Men and women active in the combat for emancipation will supply news 
from the firing line. Some of our best writers and artists promised their co- 


operation. 
HIPPOLYTE HAVEL, Editor. ROBERT MINOR, Cartoonist. 
ADVISORY BOARD: 
Leonard D. Abbott Elizabeth Gurley Flynn Alexander Berkman 


Harry Kelly Margaret H. Sanger 


+ Are you interested in our efforts? If so send in your subscription or contri- 
bution. No funds are behind our undertaking. 
Mail your subscription or contribution to the 


REVOLT, 30 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
One Year 1.00 Six Months 50 cents Three Months 25 cents 


Mts 
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oetr 543 Cass Street 
2 A Magazine of Verse cents 


Papraic CoLtuM, the distinguished Irish poet and lecturer, says: “POETRY 
is the best magazine, by far, in the English language. We have nothing in 
England or Ireland to compare with it.” 


* Ss 


William Marion Reedy, Editor of the St. Louis Mirror, says: “POETRY 
has been responsible for the Renaissance in that art. You have done a great 
service to the children of light in this country.” 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO DO WITHOUT SO IMPORTANT A MAGA- 
ZINE? 


POETRY publishes the best verse now being written in English, and its 
prose section contains brief articles on subjects connected with the art, also re- 
views of the new verse. 


POETRY has introduced more new poets of importance than all the other 
American magazines combined, besides publishing the work of poets already dis- 
tinguished. 


THE ONLY MAGAZINE DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THIS ART. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE. A subscription to POETRY is the best way of 
paying interest on your huge debt to the great poets of the past. It encourages 
living poets to do for the future what dead poets have done for modern civilization, 
for you. 


One year—12 numbers—U. S. A., $1.50; Canada, $1.65; foreign, $1.75 
(7 shillings). 


POETRY 
543 Cass Street, Chicago. 


Send POETRY for one year ($1.50 enclosed) beginning 
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You should know that in the February number of “THE 
DRAMA” there will be published for the first time in English a 
play by Artzibashef. It is a war drama which has stimulated think- 
ing people in Russia to think some more. A penetrating study of 
Eugene Walter as the leader of dramatic realism in America and 
a scintillating essay on the folly of theatrical advertising are two of 
other articles which combine to make the February issue invaluable 
to people who are interested not only in drama but in life. 


We should like to announce that we have on sale back numbers of “The Drama” 
with the following plays in them: Galdos’ Electra, Bjornson’s Leonarda, 
Becque’s The Crown, Hebbel’s Herod and Marriamne, Schnitzler’s Light-O’- 
Love, Heijerman’s The Good Hope, Freytag’s The Journalists, Giacosa’s 
The Stronger, Donnay’s The Other Danger, Gillette’s Electricity, Andreyev’s 
The Pretty Sabine Women, Goldoni’s The Squabbles of Chioggia, Capus’ 
The Adventurer, and Augier’s The Marriage of Olympe. 


These plays can be obtained by the sending of seventy-five cents to the office of 
The Drama Quarterly, 736 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 


In entering upon its third year, THE MISCELLANY 


feels that it has found a place in “‘the order of things.” 


A specimen copy will be sent to readers of THE LITTLE 


REVIEW. Issued quarterly; one dollar per year. 


. THE MISCELLANY 


17 Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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e do with Talking Machines what Ford did with Autos 


you ASK WHY THIS 


BEAUTIFUL, LARGE /SIZE 
TALKING MACHINE __.,.. 


SELLS FOR ONLY 


$1O 


If you have never been willing to spend 
$25 fora talking machine this is your chance. 

The MUSIGRAPH is as large, good-looking, 
right-sounding as machines selling for $25. 

How do we do it? Here's the answer: Gigantic 
profits have been made from $25 machines because of 
patent right monopoly. Millions have gone for ad- 
vertising $25 machines, and these millions came back 
from the public. The attempt is to make $25 the standard price. It’s too much. 

¢ trust price game is broken. Here is a machine which gives perfect satisfaction 

gneractord) for only $10. It will fill your home with dancing, good music, fun and happi- 
ness. Money back if it isn’t as represented. MUSIGRAPHS are selling by the 
thousands. People who can afford it buy showy autos, but common-sense people gladly ride 
Fords—both get over the ground. Same way withtalking machines, only the MUSIGRAPH 
looks and works like the high-priced instruments. 

WHAT BETTER ‘CHRISTMAS GIFT CAN YOU THINK OF? Musi- 
graphs play any standard disc record, high-priced or even the little five and 
ten cent records, Hurry your order to make sure of Christmas delivery 

We are advertising these big bargain machines through our customers—one MUSIGRAPH 
in use sells adozen more. 

One cash payment is our plan. So to-day, to insure Christmas delivery, send $10, 
by P. O. money order, check, draft, express order or postage stamps. A\ll we ask is that you 
tell your neighbors how to get a MUSIGRAPH for only $10. 


This enetepaehiteret agte Address MUSIGRAPH, Dept. K 


aterials and w linens f f 
aaa cane If the MUSIGRAPH is not ier Distributors Advertising Service (Inc.) 
represented send it back immediately and 


Get your money back. | 142 West 23rd Street, New York City 


fize 158 faches ot base 84 high. Auk for 
oak te mahogan SE gr pani pl 
Kien tomearm an oe laying 
Edison, Vidor. Columbia) and voth ae hase 
records, 10 and 12 inches. 
motor, ea winding shaft. Pla a2 
ten-inch records with one winding—T one 
controlling door. Neat and solidly made. 
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